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‘ Wwiti regard to the “ Inquiry into the Wealth of Nations” 

‘ itself, we may observe that, after having been for more 
‘ than half a century before the world, it still continues to keep 
‘its place as the standard work on the subject of which it 
‘treats. But during the period that has elapsed since its first 
‘ publication, the science of political economy has, as might be 
‘ expected, made considerable advances; and several of the 
‘ principles laid down by Dr. Smith have been discovered to be 
‘ erroneous, or at least to require correction and modification. 
* An edition of the work, therefore, was wanted, in which the 
‘ light of these subsequent investigations should be brought to 
‘ illustrate the text, so that it should still present a view of the 
* science in its most modern and improved state. Such an edition 
‘ is that before us.* In the notes and supplementary disserta- 
‘tions which Mr. Macculloch has appended to Dr. Smith’s 
‘ original statements, he has noticed whatever contributions of 
‘ importance have been made to the science singe the time of 
‘ that writer; and explained with great ability the views which 





* « An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations ; 
‘by Adam Smith, LL.D. With a Life of the Author, Introductory Dis- 
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* at present prevail wherever they differ from those offered in the 
* budy of the work. A very learned preliminary discourse also 
* presents an account of the rise and progress of the science up 
‘to the era of the publication of the “ Wealth of Nations,” 
* followed by a brief but comprehensive statement of the im- 
* provements which it has since received. To the whole work is 
‘ added an index of unusual fulness, and apparently drawn up 
‘ with great care. So that in these four volumes we have really 
‘a complete encyclopedia of the science of political economy, 
‘ embracing its history from its rise to the present day, and 
‘ detailing all the successive changes which its doctrines have 
‘ undergone till they have been brought to the state in which 
‘ they noware. ‘The price of the book is two guineas and a half.’ 

This is the advertisement and puff collateral in the govern- 
ment’s Penny Magazine* ; of which it circulates 130,000 copies 
weekly without stamps. If William Cobbett had put forth such 
an article on political economy on the plea that it contained 
nothing that was political,—he would be assailed both for the 
stamp duty and the advertisement ; and honest people’s children, 
struggling to be starved next week instead of this, would be sent 
to mend their practice in the society of housebreakers. In noting 
which, it is not meant to play into the hands of the enemy, from 


whom it is a deliverance to have loosed a little finger though, 


the hands remain tied ; but to mark the shabbiness of a govern- 
ment with a whole nation at its back, truckling with the powers 
of evil, after such a distinct avowal of the desirableness of libera- 
tion where the feeling is its own. 

All this, however, forms no reason for making an unfair 
representation of a book in return; though it will be surmised 
that the extract, especially in the parts here distinguished by 
italics, is contined as going alittle too far. Itis an awful thing 
to have undertaken to mend Adam Smith,—in the event of any. 
failure ; and the responsibility is not lessened, by the University 
of London being in some sort made the scene of operations. 

The First Section of the commentator’s ‘ Introductory Dis- 
course’ contains valuable memoirs of the conflict between 
comparative light and darkness, from the early periods of history 
to the publication of Adam Smith’s book in 1776. In which it 
is interesting to discover, that the absurdities which the good | 
sense of the age is opposing with the vigour of recent insurrec- 
tion, were in fact never left without witness against them; but 
that in the full bloom and blossom of the wisdom of our 
ancestors, there were always some of whom the world was not 
worthy, who kept up in solitude the lamp of heresy and truth. ° 





* For June 23, 1832. 
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‘The once prevalent opinion, that wealth consists exclusively of 
gold and silver, naturally grew out of the circumstance of the money 
of all civilized countries being almost entirely formed of these metals. 
Having been used both as standards by which to measure the relative 
value of different commodities and as the equivalents for which they 
were most frequently exchanged, gold and silver, or money, acquired 
a factitious importanée, not in the estimation of the vulgar only, but 
in that of persons of the greatest discernment. The simple and 
decisive consideration, that all buying and selling is really nothing 
more than the bartering of one commodity for another—of a certain 
quantity of corn or cloth, for example, for a certain quantity of gold 
or silver, and vice versd—was entirely overlooked. The attention was 
gradually transferred from the end to the means, from the money's 
worth to the money itself; and the wealth of individuals and of states 
was measured, not by the abundance of their disposable products—by 
the quantity and value of the commodities with which they could 
afford to purchase the precious metals—but by the quantity of these 
metals actually in their possession.—And hence the policy, as obvious 
as it was universal, of attempting to increase the amount of national 
wealth by forbidding the — of gold and silver, and encour- 
aging their importation.’—M]‘Cilloch’s Introductory Discourse, p. xii. 


One reason might be, the desire to have at hand the readiest 
means of transporting value for purposes of war; in short, a 
military chest. But so far as this idea was not concerned, the 
explanation of the zeal for making gold and silver come 
into a country and not go out, lay in the ignorance of the 
principle by which any imaginable quantity of an instrument 
of exchange above a certain amount (supposing it possible to 
prevent its escape, which is hardly practicable where there is 
to be intrinsic value) will always reduce itself to the value of 
that certain amount, by the intervention of a rise of prices. It 
was the fallacy of Sinclair and Attwood,—‘ Make money, and 
people will be rich— ;’ without surmising that no man could gain 
anything by being made the vehicle for two pieces of money 
instead of one, if the two would only buy the same as the one, 
and that in addition to this there might be a horrible destruction 
of the interests of all the labouring classes by the concomitants 
of the process*. 





* Is it possible that any labouring man should be unable to see, that 
instead of an increase in the nominal quantity of money (as for instance by 
the multiplication of bank paper) being a source of advantage to his class, 
it is by the directly opposite process that e would be the gainer? If for 
instance pound notes were multiplied till two would only buy what one 
pound does now, would any working man be the better for receiving two 
such poe at the week’s end, instead of one of the old? But wou d he 
get the two pounds; and how if he stuck at four-fifths of it instead? 
And is it not plain that he would stick at some such mark ; and that the 
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‘It appears from a passage in Cicero, that the exportation of the 
precious metals from Rome had been frequently prohibited during the 
period of the Republic ;* and this prohibition was repeatedly renewed, 
though to very little purpose, by the Emperors.t Neither, perhaps, 
has there been a state in modern Europe whose early laws have not 
expressly forbidden the exportation of gold and silver. It is said to 
have been interdicted by the law of England previously to the Con- 
quest ; and reiterated statutes were subsequently passed to the same 
effect ; one of which, (3d Henry VIII. cap. 1,) enacted so late as 1512, 
declared, that all persons carrying over sea any coins, plate, jewels, 
&c. should, on detection, forfeit double their value.'—Jnt. Dis. p. xii. 


The passage from Pliny is an early specimen of lamentation 
over the misfortune of men’s being permitted to buy instead of 
keeping the money in their pockets; conveyed in language 
ludicrously accordant with the wailings of the moderns. Why 





masters would always contrive to have the wages dehind the altered value 
of money and not Jefore ? And on the contrary, if by reducing the quantity 
of money one pound was made to have the value of two, is it not plain that 
the operatives would have an advantage of the same kind against the 
masters in turn, though it is likely they would not be able to make an 
equal use of it? This is sufficient to account for the zeal of the masters 
for an augmentation in the nominal quantity of money ; and any increase 
of business or employment to arise from such an augmentation, is 
manifestly a joke, if the result is to be that two bits of paper are to do the 
work of one. 

It is an astonishing fact, that the operatives should just now be found 
erying for the very thing, that-if they had their wits about them, they 
would consider as the greatest injury ;—the very screw by the operation of 
which they were reduced, under the Pitt fraud, to the miserable condition 
they have never been able to get the better of. Day by day were 
their substantial wages reduced by the successive depreciation of the 
currency ; and the more they tried to overtake the original amount, the 
farther they were left behind. And still the simpletons are ready to call 
at anybody’s bidding, for an increase of paper money. There is no cure 
for it but one, Knowledge. Méill the higher classes take off the tax on 
that commodity, before the people break into their preserves, or not? 

After the above was in types, it was observed with great satisfaction that 
the same view of the matter had been taken by the auther of the Political 
Register (dug. 18. 1832); of whom there is no man but may say, as 
Frederic did to Laudon at table, J’aime mieux vous voir & mes cétés, que 
viset-vis de moi. 

* « Exportari aurum non oportere, cum sepe antea senatus, tum me con« 
sule, gravissime judicavit.” ‘* That gold should not be exported, had been 
decreed under heavy penalties by the Senate, under my Consulship, as 
well as many times before.” —Orat. pro L. Flacco, sect. 28. 

+ * Pliny, when enumerating the silks, spices, and other Eastern products 
imported into Italy, says, ‘* Minimdque computatione millies centena millia 
sestertitim annis omnibus, India et Seres, peninsulaque illa (Arabia) imperio 
nostro demunt.” ** And on the lowest computation a hundred millions of 
sesterces [about a million sterling] is taken annually by India, China, and 
the Arabian peninsula, from our Empire.”?—Hist, Nat. lib. xii, cap. 18. 
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did not the Romans abstain from pepper, and season with 
sesterces ? 


‘ The extraordinary extension of commerce during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries occasioned the substitution of a more refined and 
complex system for increasing the supply of the precious metals in 
place of the coarse and vulgar one that had previously obtained. The 
establishment of a direct intercourse with India by the Cape of Good 
Hope, seems to have had the greatest influence in effecting this 
change. The precious metals have always been one of the most 
advantageous articles of export to the East : and notwithstanding the 
old and deeply rooted prejudices against their exportation, the East 
India Company obtained, when first instituted, in 1600, leave 
annually to export foreign coins, or bullion, of the value of L.30,000; 
on condition, however, that they should import, within six months 
after the termination of every voyage, except the first, as much gold 
and silver as should together be equal to the value of the silver ex- 
ported by them. But the enemies of the Company contended, that 
this condition was not complied with ; and that it was besides contrary 
to all principle, and highly injurious to the public interests, to permit 
gold and silver to be sent out of the kingdom. The merchants, and 
others interested in the support of the Company, could not controvert 
the reasoning of their opponents, without openly impugning the ancient 
policy of absolutely preventing the exportation of the precious metals. 
They did not, however, venture to contend, nor is there indeed any 
good reason for thinking that it really occurred to them, that the 
exportation of bullion to the East was advantageous, on the ground 
that the commodities purchased by it were of greater value in Eng- 
land. But they contended, that the exportation of bullion to India 
was advantageous, because the commodities imported from thence 
were chiefly re-exported to other countries, from which a much greater 
quantity of bullion was obtained than had been required to pay them 
in India. Mr. Thomas Mun, the ablest of the Company’s advocates, 
ingeniously compares the operations of the merchant in conducting a 
trade carried on by the exportation of gold and silver, to the seed- 
time and harvest of agriculture. ‘‘ If we only behold,” says he, ‘‘ the 
actions of the husbandman in the seed-time, when he casteth away 
much good corn into the ground, we shall account him rather a 
madman than a husbandman. But when we consider his labours 
in the harvest, which is the end of his endeavours, we shall find the 
worth and plentiful increase of his actions.”* 

‘Such was the origin of what has been called the MERCANTILE 
sYSTEM: and, when compared with the previous prejudice—for it 
hardly deserves the name of system—which wholly interdicted the 
exportation of gold and silver, it must be allowed that its adoption 
was a considerable step in the progress to sounder opinions. The 
supporters of the mercantile system, like their predecessors, held that 
gold and silver alone constituted wealth ; but they thought that sound 





* ¢ Treasure by Foreign Trade, orig. ed. p. 50,’ 
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policy dictated the propriety of allowing their exportation to foreigners, 
provided the commodities imported in their stead, or a portion of 
them, were afterwards sold to other foreigners for a greater amount 
of bullion than had been originally laid out on their purchase; or, 
provided the importation of the foreign commodities caused the 
exportation of so much more native produce than would otherwise 
have been exported, as would more than equal their cost. These 
opinions necessarily led to the celebrated doctrine of the Balance of 
Trade. It was obvious that the precious metals could not be imported 
into countries destitute of mines, except in return for exported com- 
modities ; and the grand object of the supporters of the mercantile 
system was to monopolise the largest possible supply of the precious 
metals, by the adoption of various complex schemes for encouraging 
exportation, and restraining the importation of almost all products, 
except gold and silver, that were not intended for future exportation. 
In consequence, the excess of the value of the Exports over that of the 
Imports came to be considered as being at once the sole cause and 
measure of the progress of a country in the career of wealth. This 
excess, it was taken for granted, could not be balanced otherwise than 
by the importation of an equal value of gold or silyer, or of the only 
real wealth it was then supposed a country could possess.’ 

‘ The principles and conclusions of the mercantile system, though 
absolutely false and erroneous, afford a tolerable explanation of a few 
very obvious phenomena; and what did more to recommend them, 
they were in perfect unison with the popular prejudices on the sub- 
ject. ‘The merchants, and practical men, who were the founders of 
this system, did not consider it necessary to subject the principles 
they assumed to any very refined analysis or examination. But, 
reckoning them as sufficiently established by the common consent and 
agreement of mankind, they applied themselves almost exclusively to 
the discussion of the practical measures calculated to give them the 
greatest efficacy.’ 

** Although a kingdom,” says Mr. Mun, “ may be enriched by 
gifts received, or by purchase taken, from some other nations, yet 
these are things uncertain, and of small consideration, when they 
happen. The ordinary means, therefore, to increase our wealth and 
treasure, is by foreign trade, wherein we must ever observe this rule 
—to sell more to strangers yearly than we consume of theirs in value. 
For, suppose, that when this kingdom is plentifully served with cloth, 
lead, tin, iron, fish, and other native commodities, we do yearly export 
the overplus to foreign countries to the value of L.2,200,000, by which 
means we are enabled, beyond the seas, to buy and bring in forei 
wares for our use and consumption to the value of L.2,000,000 : Ey 
this order duly kept in our trading, we may rest assured that the 
kingdom shall be enriched yearly L.200,000, which must be brought 
to us as so much treasure; because that part of our stock which is 
not returned to us in wares, must necessarily be brought home in 
treasure.” * 
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‘ The gain on our foreign commerce is here supposed to consist 
exclusively of the gold and silver which, it is taken for granted, must 
necessarily be brought home in payment of the excess of exported 
commodities. Mr. Mun lays no stress whatever on the circumstance 
of foreign commerce enabling us to obtain an infinite variety of use- 
ful and agreeable products, which it would either have been impossi- 
ble for us to produce at all, or to produce so cheaply at home. We 
are desired to consider all this accession of wealth—all the vast addi- 
tions made by commerce to the motives which stimulate, and to the 
comforts and enjoyments which reward the labour of the industrious, 
as nothing,—and to fix our attention exclusively on the balance of 
L.200,000 of gold and silver! ‘This is much the same as if we were 
desired to estimate the comfort and benefit derived from a suit of 
clothes, by the number and glare of the metal buttons by which they 
are fastened. And yet Mr. Mun's rule for estimating the advantage 
of foreign commerce, was for a long time regarded, by the generality 
of merchants and practical statesmen, as infallible ; and such is the 
inveteracy of ancient prejudices, that we are still annually congratu- 
lated on the excess of our exports over our imports !’—Int. Dis. p. xiii. 


If the attempt to hedge-in gold and silver was unmixed folly, 
the Mercantile System was the kind of hybrid denominated 
half-wittedness. But it should be spoken of with respect, for to 
this day it would be received with reverence in the House of 
Commons, and various other quarters it would be invidious to 
particularize. 


‘ The shock given to previous prejudices and systems by those great 
discoveries and events, which will for ever distinguish the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, and the greater attention which the progress 
of civilization and industry naturally drew to the sources of national 
power and opulence, prepared the way for the downfall of the mer- 
cantile system. ‘The advocates of the East India Company, whose 
interests had first prompted them to question the prevailing doctrines 
as to the exportation of bullion, began gradually to assume a higher 
tone ; and at length boldly contended that bullion was nothing but a 
commodity, and that its exportation ought to be rendered as free as the 
exportation of any other commodity. Nor were these opinions con- 
fined to the partners of the East India Company. They were gra- 
dually communicated to others ; and many eminent merchants were 
taught to look with suspicion on several of the best received maxims; 
and were thus led to acquire more correct and comprehensive views 
with respect to the just principles of commercial intercourse. The 
new ideas ultimately made their way into the House of Commons; 
and, in 1663, the statutes prohibiting the exportation of foreign coin 
and bullion were repealed, and full liberty given to the East India 
Company, and to private traders, to export these articles in unlimited 
quantities.’ 

‘In addition to the controversies respecting the East India trade, 
the discussions to which the foundation of the colonies in America 
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and the West Indies, the establishment of a compulsory provision for 
the support of the poor, and the acts prohibiting the exportation of 
wool, &c. gave rise, attracted an extraordinary portion of the public 
attention to questions connected with the domestic policy of the 
country. In the course of the seventeenth century, a more than usual 
number of tracts were published on commercial and economical sub- 
jects. And although the authors of the greater number appear to 
have been strongly tinctured with the prevailing spirit of the age, it 
cannot be denied, that several of them rise above the prejudices of 
their contemporaries, and have an unquestionable right to be regarded 
as the founders of the modern theory of commerce—as the earliest 
expositors of those sound and liberal doctrines, by which it has been 
shown, that the prosperity of states can never be promoted by restric- 
tive regulations, or by the depression of their neighbours—that the 
genuine spirit of commerce is altogether inconsistent with the dark, 
selfish, and shallow policy of monopoly—and that the self-interest of 
mankind, not less than their duty, requires them to live in peace, and 
to cultivate a fair and friendly intercourse with each other.’—ZJnt. Dis. 
p- xxiv. 


The light thrown on the works and history of the early con- 
fessors of Political Economy in England, is interesting enough 
to authorize a considerable extent of extracts. 


‘ With the exception of Mr. Mun, to whom reference has been 
already made, Sir Josiah Child is perhaps the best known of all the 
commercial writers of the seventeenth century. His New Discourse 
of Trade was first published in 1668 ; but it was very greatly enlarged 
in the next edition, published in 1690. There are many sound and 
liberal doctrines advanced in this book. The argument to show that 
colonies do not depopulate the mother country is as conclusive as if it 
had proceeded from the pen of Mr. Malthus ; and the just and forcible 
reasoning in defence of the naturalization of the Jews is highly credit- 
able to the liberality and good sense of the writer, and discovers a 
mind greatly superior to the prejudices of the age. Sir Josiah has 
also many excellent observations on the bad effects of the laws against 
forestalling and regrating ; on those limiting the number of appren- 
tices, and preventing the exportation of bullion ; and on corporation 
privileges.’—JInt. Dis. p. xxv. 

‘ The principal defect in the writings of Mun, Child, &c. did not 
really consist so much in their mistaken opinions about the superior 
importance of the precious metals, and the balance of trade, as in 
those respecting the superior advantages which they supposed were 
derived from the importation of durabie, rather than of rapidly 
perishable commodities. This, however, was an extremely natural 
opinion ; and we cannot be surprised that the earlier writers on com- 
merce should not have avoided falling into an error, from which 
neither the profound sagacity of Mr. Locke, nor the strong sense of 
Mr. Harris, has been able to preserve them. But even so early as 
1677, the fallacy of this opinion had been perceived. In that year, 
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there appeared a small tract, entitled, England's Great Happiness ; 
or, a Dialogue between Content and Complaint ; in which the author 
contends, that the importation of wine and other commodities, which 
are speedily consumed, but for which there is a demand, in exchange 
for money, is advantageous ; and, on this ground, he defends the 
French trade, which has been uniformly declaimed against by the 
supporters of the mercantile system. I shall make a short extract 
from this remarkable tract :’ 

“* Complaint-—You speak plain ; but what think you of the French 
trade? which draws away our moncy by wholesale. Mr. Fortrey,* 
whom I have heard you speak well of, gives an account that they get 
L.1,600,000 a-year from us.” 

** Content.—’Tis a great sum; but, perhaps, were it put to a vote 
in a wise Council, whether for that reason the trade should be left off, 
*twould go in the negative-—l must confess, I had rather they’d use 
our goods than money ; but if not, I wouLD NoT LOSE THE GETTING 
OF TEN POUND BECAUSE I CAN’T GET AN HUNDRED; and I don’t 
question but when the French get more foreign trade, they'll 
give more liberty to the bringing in foreign goods. I'll suppose 
John-a-Nokes to be a butcher, Dick-a-Styles to be an Exchange man, 
yourself a lawyer, will you buy no meat or ribbands, or your wife a 
fine Indian gown or fan, because they will not truck with you for 
indeniures which they have need of ? I suppose no ; but if you get mo- 
ney enough of others, you care not though you give it away in specie 
for these things ; I think ‘tis the same case.” 

‘ The general spirit of this tract may perhaps be better inferred 
from the titles of some of the dialogues. Among others, we have 
‘* To export money, our great advantage ;”—“ The French trade a pro- 
Jitable trade ;”—*« Variety of wares for all markets, a great advantage ;” 
— High living, a great improvement to the arts ;—*‘ Invitation of 
Soreign arts, a great advantage ;”—‘* Multitudes of traders, a great ad- 
vantage,” &c. &c. But its influence was far too feeble to arrest the 
current of popular prejudice. In 1678, the year after its publication, 
the importation of French commodities was prohibited for three years. 
This prohibition was made perpetual in the reign of William III. 
when the legislature declared the trade with France a nuisance !—a 
principle, if I may so call it, which has been acted upon up to this 
very hour, with the exception of the short period during which the 
commercial treaty, negotiated in 1786, had effect.’—Jnt. Dis. p. xxvii. 

Though not exactly Content’s case as given, it is worth noting 
how easily the reasoning of 1677 is transferable to the question 
which puzzles the whole unreformed House of Commons,—of 
how it can be consistent with wisdom to buy a good bargain of 
France, unless France will consent to the reciprocity of buying 





* ‘Mr. Fortrey’s pamphlet has been much referred to. It was published 
in 1663, and reprinted in 1673. It contains a very good argument in 
favour of inclosures. The reference in the text sufliciently explains the 
Opinions of the writer in regard to commerce.’ 
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a good bargain for herself in turn. It would be long before any 
sane individual could be found to start such a difficulty wit 
Dick-a-Styles. 

‘ Notwithstanding the immense variety of pursuits in which Sir 
William Petty was engaged, his discriminating and original genius 
enabled him to strike out new lights, and to make many valuable 
discoveries in them all. His treatise ‘‘ On Taxes and Contributions,” 
published in 1667,—his ‘ Quantulumcunque,” published in 1682,— 
his “‘ Essays on Political Arithmetic,” first published in 1687, and 
his ‘‘ Political Anatomy of Ireland,” published in 1691, are among 
the very best of the political tracts published in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and contain many original remarks, and much curious and 
interesting information. He seems to have been the first person 
who has distinctly laid down, though only in a cursory and incidental 
manner, the fundamental doctrine, that the value of commodities is 
determined by the quantities of labour required for their production. 
In his treatise ‘‘ On Taxes and Contributions,” he says, “If a man 
bring to London an ounce of silver out of the earth in Peru, in the 
same time that he can produce a bushel of corn, the one is the natural 
price of the other ; now, if, by reason of new and more easie mines, a 
man can get two ounces of silver as easily as formerly he did one, then 
corn will be as cheap at ten shillings the bushel as it was before at five 
shillings, ceteris paribus.” *« Let a hundred men work ten years 
upon corn, and the same number of men the same time upon silver; 
I say that the neat proceed of the silver is the price of the whole neat 
proceed of the corn; and like parts of the one the price of like parts 
of the other:” and, in another place, he observes, “‘ Corn will be twice 
as dear when there are two hundred husbandmen to do the same work 
which an hundred could perform.” *—JInt. Dis. p. xxix. 


It is to be borne in mind, that this statement is only true in 
the long run, and of things produced under the absence of mo- 
nopoly. That two things took the same quantity of labour, is not 
by itself a sufficient reason why one shall exchange for the other. 
It may be that nobody wants one of the things at all, or wants the 
your Sea at that price. The man who engraved the 
Lord’s Prayer on a grain of wheat, might sell a single grain for 
the price of his maintenance during the operation ; but certainly 
not a bushel, still less a quarter. As the statement stands here 
by itself, there is therefore an element missed out; which if it 
has not led to mischief, may do. 


‘In the Quantulumcunque, the subject of money is treated with 
great ability, and the idea of draining England of her cash by an 
unfavourable balance, successfully combated. Sir William has also 
strongly condemned the laws regulating the rate of interest, justly ob- 
serving that there might as well be laws to regulate the rate of 
exchange or of insurance.’t 








* ‘See Treatise on Taxes and Contributions, ed, 1679, pp. 31, 24, and 67,’ 
+ ‘Pp. 3, 6, 8, orig. edit,’ 
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‘ The essays on Political Arithmetic are too well known to require 
any particular notice in this place. But the Political Anatomy of 
Ireland, though perhaps tlie best of all Sir William Petty’s political 
works, is now comparatively neglected. This treatise is not more 
valuable for the accurate information it affords respecting the state of 
Ireland in the latter part of the seventeenth century, than for the 
judicious reflections and suggestions of the author, with a view to its 
improvement. Sir William was fully aware of the benefits that would 
result from an incorporating union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
and from the establishment of a perfectly free intercourse between the 
two countries. When speaking of the act passed in 1664, prohibiting 
the importation of cattle, beef, &c. from Ireland into Britain, he asks 

' © Tf it be good for England to keep Ireland a distinct kingdom, why 
do not the predominant party in Parliament, suppose the western 
members, make England beyond Trent another kingdom, and take 
tolls and customs upon the borders? Or why was there ever any 
union between England and Wales? And why may not the en- 
tire kingdom of England be further cantonised for the advantage of 
all parties ?” *—Jnt. Dis. p. xxx. 


By far the most valuable relic, however, is preserved in the 
Discourses of Sir Dudley North. 


* But a tract, entitled, Discourses on Trade, principally directed to 
the Cases of Interest, Coinage, Clipping, and Increase of Money, written 
by Sir Dudley North, and published in 1691, unquestionably contains 
a far more able statement of the true principles of commerce than any 
that had then appeared. Sir Dudley is throughout the intelligent ad- 
vocate of all the great principles of commercial freedom. He is not, 
like the most eminent of his predecessors, well informed on one 
subject, and erroneous on another. His system is consentaneous in 
its parts and complete. He shows, that in commercial matters, 
nations have the same interests as individuals ; and forcibly exposes 
the absurdity of supposing, that any trade which is advantageous to 
the merchant can be injurious to the public. His opinions respecting 
the imposition of a seignorage on the coinage of money, and the 
expediency of sumptuary laws, then very popular, are equally en- 
lightened.’ 

‘I shall subjoin from the preface to this tract an abstract of the 
general propositions maintained in it :’ 

*€ That the whole world as to trade is but as one nation or people, 
and therein nations are as persons.” 

«« That the loss of a feed 1 with one nation is not that only, separately 
considered, but so much of the trade of the world rescinded and lost, 
for all is combined together.” 

“« That there can be no trade unprofitable to the public; for if any 
prove so, men leave it off ; and wherever the traders thrive, the public, of 


which they are a part, thrive also.”"——Int. Dis. p. xxxii. 





* *P, 34, edit, 1719,’ 
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In the last proposition, care must be taken mentally to include 
“in a state of freedom.” For the very trick of the robbers of the 
public is to maintain, that where robbing traders thrive, “ the 
public, of which they are a part, thrive also.” 

“That to force men to deal in any prescribed manner may profit 
such as happen to serve them ; but the public gains not, because it is 
taking from one subject to give to another.” 

‘That no laws can set prices in trade, the rates of which must 
and will make themselves. But when such laws do happen to lay 
any hold, it is so much impediment to trade, and therefore prejudi- 
cial.” —Jnt. Dis. p. xxxiii. 


Sir Dudley would have made these propositions stronger still, 
if he had lighted on a distinct vision of the fact, that all that is 
given to one trader by interference of any kind, is taken once 
from the consumer, and once over again from some other trader 
with whom the consumer would have spent the difference in 
question. 


«* That money is a merchandise, whereof there may be a glut, as 
well as a scarcity, and that even to an inconvenience.”—ZInt. Dis. 
p- XXxxiii. 

This probably alluded chiefly to the business of a money- 
dealer. As for example, the dealer in the neighbourhood of the 
Exchange whose trade it is to supply napoleons to gentlemen 
going to Calais or Boulogne, must find out that it is as easy for 

im to have too many or too few for his demand, as it would be 
if he dealt in pounds of sugar. And the like phenomenon must 
be traceable on the greater scale. But this does not go far 
into the money question ; though an observation of this kind is 
ener with most men the first stepping-stone to further 

nowledge. 

*‘That a people cannot want money to serve the ordinary dealing, 
and more than enough they will not have.” 

“That no man will be the richer for the making much money, 
nor have any part of it, but as he buys it for an equivalent price.” — 
Int. Dis. p. xxxiii. 

These propositions indicate further insight than the last; 
and they only want improving into the demonstration, that as 
concerns the abstract power of carrying on the exchanges of the 
public, the quantity of money is a thing indifferent ;—because 
the smaller quantity will rise in value till it is enough to perform 
the office wanted, and the greater quantity will sink in value 
till it does no more. This does not include the effects of altering 
the value of money on debtors and creditors, nor the case where 
the quantity of money should be inefficient through lack of sub- 
division ; and Sir Dudley manifestly meant the same. 
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‘* That the free coynage is a perpetual motion found out, whereby 
to melt and coyn without ceasing, and so to feed goldsmiths and 
coyners at the public charge.” —Jnt. Dis. p. xxxiii. 

There appears to be some inexactness in this. The system 
alluded to must have been one, not of coining and melting, but 
of coining and sending abroad. If some men had wanted to 
coin and others to melt, they would have exchanged and saved 
themselves the trouble. But people were encouraged to coin, 
by the offer of doing it at the public expense, whereby the 
exchangeable value of the coin was necessarily levelled to the 
value of the metal contained in it; and then they found out that 
this coined metal was as convenient as any other, and rather 
more so, for making purchases abroad. In which the folly was 
simply in the government’s not finding out, that it was trying 
to fill a sieve with water, and expending the public money in 
coining without any adequate reason. 

** That debasing the coyn is defrauding one another, and to the 
public there is no sort of advantage from it ; for that admits no cha- 
racter, or value, but intrinsick.” | 

“ That the sinking by alloy or weight is all one.”—ZInt. Dis. p. 
XXXII. 

There has been much darkness upon what has been called 
debasing the coin; and despotic princes have probably been 
sometimes accused of an imaginary crime like witchcraft. If 
the coin is debased as it is called, till it is as thin as paper,— 
or till it is reduced to a piece of gold-leaf which must be pasted 
on a piece of paper to support it,-—or if the ingenuity is carried 
the further step of issuing the paper without the gold-leaf, but 
with the image and superscription of the reigning king, or of 
Abraham Newland, or of any other creature in heaven or earth 
or in the waters under the earth that shall have the effect of 
preventing imitation or forgery ;—if all this be done, there is not 
evil done but good, so long as the number of such coins or 
substitutes for coins is not increased. If the sovereign a 
to be acting in the interest of his people, as for instance if the 
operation was intended as the means of carrying on a war of 
just defence,—he would only have stumbled on a way of raising 
money without the people feeling how. And if he is acting 
against the interests of the people, it is as well he should take 
value in a way they do not feel, as in a way they do. It is true 
that if the people were intelligent enough, they would see the 
value applied to their own use, and bring the Brother of the Sun 
and Moon to account for its disposal. But this is going beyond 
the age. To the present moment, not even the inhabitants of 
the United States of America have a distinct and general vision 
of the fact, that a people can demand of its government to save 
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the whole difference of the expense between a gold and paper 
currency, and to account to the people for the proceeds as rigidly 
as fora malt-tax. It would therefore be unreasonable to demand 
this nicety from the despot. 


“‘That exchange and ready money ‘are the same, nothing but 
carriage and re-carriage being saved.” 

««That money exported in trade is an increase to the wealth of 
the nation ; but spent in war, and payments abroad, is so much im- 
poverishment.” 

“In short, that all favour to one trade, or interest, is an abuse, and 
cuts so much of profit from the public.” 

* Unluckily this admirable tract never obtained any considerable 
circulation. There is good reason indeed for supposing that it was 
designedly suppressed.* At all events, it speedily became excessively 
scarce; and I am not aware that it has ever been referred to by any 
subsequent writer on commerce.’—Jnt, Dis. p. xxxiii. 

Sir Dudley North may be considered as a kind of Wyclif of 
economical reform, of which Adam Smith was to be the Luther. 
There was manifestly a great outpouring on him, considering 
the darkness of his day. 


‘A violent controversy had been carried on for some years pre- 
viously to 1700, with respect to the policy of permitting the importa- 
tion of East India silks and cotton stuffs. Those who wished to pre- 
vent their importation, resorted to the arguments universally made 
use of on such occasions ; affirming that the substitution of manu- 
factured India goods in the place of those of England had been the 
means of ruining a large proportion of our manufacturers, of causing 
the exportation of the coin, and the general impoverishment of the 
country. The merchants interested in the India trade could not, as 
had previously happened to them in the controversy with respect to 
the exportation of bullion, meet these arguments without attacking 
the principles on which they rested, and maintaining, in opposition to 
them, that it was for the advantage of every people to buy the pro- 
ducts they wanted in the cheapest market. This just and sound 
principle was, in consequence, enforced in several petitions presented 
to Parliament by the importers of India goods; and it was also 
enforced in several publications that appeared at the time. Of these, 
an anonymous tract, entitled, Considerations on the East India Trade, 
printed in 1701, seems one of the best. The author, who is a person 
of no common talent, has endeavoured to refute the various argu- 
ments advanced in justification of the prohibition against importing 
East India goods, and has also given some very striking and admira- 
ble illustrations of the effects of the division of labour, and of the 
advantages resulting from the employment of machinery.’ 

‘In answer to the objection that the manufactured goods imported 
from India are the produce of the labour of fewer hands than those 





* «See the Hon. Roger North’s Life of his Brother, the Hon. Sir Dudley. 
North, p. 179,’ 
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made in England, and that by allowing them to be imported, some of 
our people must be thrown out of employment, we have the following 
conclusive statements :—' 

**The East India trade destroys no profitable English manufac« 
ture; it deprives the people of no employment which we should wish 
to be preserved. The foundation of this complaint is that manufac- 
tures are procured from the East Indies by the labour of fewer people 
than are necessary to make the same in England ; and this shall be 
admitted. Hence it follows that to reject the Indian manufactures 
that like may be made by the labour of more hands in England, is to 
employ many to do the work that may be done as well by few; is to 
employ all, more than are necessary to procure such things from the 
East Indies, to do work that may be done as well without them.” 

** A saw mill with a pair or two of hands, will split as many 
boards as thirty men without this mill ; if then the use of this mill 
shall be rejected, that thirty may be employed to do the work, eight 
and twenty are employed more than are necessary, or are employed 
to do a work that may be as well done without them. So if by any 
art, or trade, or engine, the labour of one can produce as much for 
our consumption, or other use, as can otherwise be procured only 
by the labour of two or three; if this art, or trade, or engine, shall be 
rejected, if three shall be employed to do the work of one, two 
are employed more than are necessary, or to profit of the kingdom. 
For if the providence of God should provide corn for England as 
manna heretofore for Israel, the people would not be well employed 
to plough, and sow, and reap, for no more corn than might be had 
without this labour. Wherefore to employ more hands to manufac- 
ture things in England than are necessary to procure the like from 
India, is to employ so many to no profit that might otherwise be pro- 
fitably employed. For there can be no want of profitable employment 
so long as England is not built, beautified, and improved to the 
utmost perfection ; so long as we either have or can produce any thing 
that others want, or that they have any thing that we want.” 

** We are very fond of being restrained to the consumption of 
English manufactures, and, therefore, contrive laws either directly or 
by high customs, to prohibit all that come from foreign countries. 
By this time ’tis easy to see some of the natural consequences of this 
prohibition :—” 

“Tis to oblige things to be provided by the labour of many, 
which might as well be done by few; ‘tis to oblige many to labour 
to no purpose, to no profit of the kingdom, nay, to throw away their 
labour which otherwise might be profitable. "Tis to provide the 
conveniences of life at the dearest and most expensive rates, to labour 
for things that might be had without. ’Tis all one as to bid us refuse 
bread or clothes, though the providence of God or bounty of our 
neighbours should bestow them on us; ’tis all one as to destroy an 
engine or navigable river, that the work which is done by few may 
be done by many.” 

** As often as I consider these things, 1 am ready to say with my- 
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self, that God has bestowed his blessings upon men that have neither 
hearts nor skill to use them. For, why are we surrounded with the 
sea? Surely that our wants at home might be supplied by our navi- 
gation into other countries. By this we taste the spices of Arabia, 
yet never feel the scorching sun that brings them forth; we shine in 
silks which our hands have never wrought ; we drink of vineyards 
which we never planted ; the treasures of those mines are ours, in 
which we have never digged ; we only plough the deep and reap the 
harvest of every country in the world.’* 

‘But these arguments, however conclusive and unanswerable they 
may now appear, made but little impression when they were pub- 
lished ; and an Act was soon after passed prohibiting the importation 
of - India manufactured goods for home consumption.’—Jnt. Dis. 
p. xl. 

All that can be suggested to be added to the reasoning of this 
anonymous writer is, that it should have been wound up into the 
demonstration, that if an Englishman obtained a handkerchief 
for six shillings instead of ten through the intervention of the 
India Trade, he had four shillings the more to expend on some 
English trader ; and consequently to stop the India trade was 
depriving some English trader of both the six shillings and the 
four, to give them to another, and robbing the wearer of hand- 
kerchiefs of four shillings besides. And the ways the wearers 
of handkerchiefs would have discovered of spending the four 
shillings if they had been left with them, constitute the ‘no want 
of profitable employment’ the writer speaks of. And the same 
with the money saved to the consumers by machinery. 


‘In 1744, Sir Matthew Decker, an extensive merchant, published 
his Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade. This essay 
has been frequently referred to by Dr. Smith, and it deserved his 
notice. Sir Matthew is a most intelligent and decided enemy of all 
restrictions, monopolies, and prohibitions whatever. To give full free- 
dom to industry—he proposes that all corporation privileges should be 
abolished ; and that all the existing taxes should be repealed, and 
replaced by a single tax laid on the consumers of luxuries, propor- 
tionally to their incomes. The following extracts will give an idea of 
the spirit which pervades Sir Matthew’s work, and of the ability with 
which it is written :—' 

** Trade cannot, will not, be forced ; let other nations prohibit, by 
what severity they please, interest will prevail; they may embarrass 
their own trade, but cannot hurt a nation, whose trade is free, se much 
as themselves. Spain has prohibited our woolens ; but had a reduc- 
tion of our taxes brought them to their natural value only, they 
would be the cheapest in Europe of their goodness, consequently must 





*<«Pp. 51, 52, &e. It is probable that Addison had the concluding = 
graph now quoted in his eye when he wrote his admirable paper on 
merce. See Spectator, No, 69.’ 
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be more demanded by the Spaniards, be smuggled into their country 
in spite of their government, and sold at better prices ; their people 
would be dearer clothed, with duties and prohibitions, than without, 
consequently must sell their oil, wine, and other commodities, dearer ; 
whereby other nations, raising the like growths, would gain ground 
upon them, and their balance of trade grow less and less. But should 
we, for that reason, prohibit their commodities? By no means; for 
the dearer they grow, no more than what are just necessary will be 
used ; their prohibition does their own business ; some may be necessary 
for us; what are so, we should not make dearer to our own people ; 
some may be proper to assort cargoes for other countries, and why 
should we prohibit our people that advantage? Wuy Hurt our- 
SELVES TO HURT THE SPANIARDS? If we woul retaliate effectually 
upon them for their ill-intent, handsome premiums given to our plan- 
tations to raise the same growths as Spain might enable them to 
supply us cheaper than the Spaniards could do, and establish a trade 
they could never return. Premiums may gain trade, but prohibitions 
will destroy it,”* 

‘ Sir Matthew applies the same argument to expose the absurdity 
and injurious effect of our restraints on the trade with France. 
“Would any wise dealer in London,” he asks, ‘‘ buy goods of a 
Dutch shopkeeper for 15d. or 18d. when he could have the same from 
a French shopkeeper for |s.? Would he not consider, that, by so 
doing, he would empty his own pockets the sooner, and that, in the 
end, he would greatly injure his own family by such whims? And 
shall this nation commit an absurdity that stares every private man in 
the face ?—The certain way to be secure is to be more powerful, that 
is, to extend our trade as far as it is capable of; and as restraints 
have proved its ruin, to reject them, and depend on freedom for our 
security ; bidding defiance to the French, or any nation in Europe, 
that took umbrage at our exerting our natural advantages.” t—Jnt. Dis. 
p. xlvi. 


It is conceived that these extracts from the history of the 
fathers of commercial freedom when we get it, can scarcely fail 
to.be interesting at the present moment, when the fabric of 
corruption and absurdity is in the act of falling to pieces. And 
to give any the smallest impulse to such a process, will be held 
of more utility, than any quantity of contest on disputable 
points which might have been discovered among the mass 
selected from. 

The Second Section is in part occupied with attacks on 
Adam Smith, which after all may be characterized as small, 
and which may probably be better met as they appear among the 
Notes. The Third Section commences with a just tribute to the 
Essay of Mr. Malthus, as ‘ the first’ great contribution to the 
science of Political Economy, made subsequently to the public- 


*<P, 163. +P. 184, 
VOL. XVIl.— Westminster Review. u 
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ation of the Wealth of Nations. It would not have been the less 
just, if there had been added ‘ the last.’ The greatest ostensible 
portion of what has been produced since, has been doing and 
undoing. Political economy has to the eye appeared to retro- 
grade; though there can be no doubt that on the whole the 
materials were accumulating for extensive progression. Two 
or three major mistakes, rashly entered into, and pertinaciously 
adhered to rather than defended, have distracted the public 
mind, and given cause to the Philistines to mock; but the 
intelligence of the community is growing up over the sore, and 
then the healthy action will go on. In the mean time, the 
most useful addition that could be made to the investigations of 
Malthus, would be to direct attention to the means of removing 
the limit, of which he has demonstrated the consequences and 
the evils. In a state where commerce is prohibited by Act of 
Parliament, and the exchange of labour repressed by penal 
statutes, it is stopping needlessly short of the mark to demon- 
strate the evil of being shut up, and abstain from inquiring why 
the shutting up should be continued. 

The first Note (in Volume I. page 9) is on the precise 
meaning of wealth ; which after all, only means well-being, or 
what man wants as the instruments thereto. It means what 
he wants and has some difficulty in obtaining ; and uot what 
he does not want because he has it whether he will or no. 
With this understanding, the definition is sufficiently exact ; 
and it is better than that which makes a reference to value, 
because it includes it. It does not appear that Adam Smith 
has left any practical doubt of his meaning being the same. 

The Note on Book I. Chap. 1. in Vol. I. p. 20, charges Smith's 
comparison between the agriculture of rich.and poor countries, 
with having ‘ totally neglected the comparative fertility of soils.’ 
This can hardly be just, when he uses the express words (p. 19), 
‘ Their lands [ those of opulent nations ] are in general better 
cultivated, and having more labour and expense bestowed upon 
them, produce more in proportion to the extent and natural fertility 
of the ground.’ The conclusion of the Note merges into the 
cart-before-the-horse mistake of Mr. Ricardo upon Rent. 

The Note on the Chapter on the Division of Labour (I. 34) 
is all directed against figures of straw. Adam Smith never 
said that division of labour was introduced into pin-making 
because one man had an ‘ innate propensity’ to make the 
head of a pin and another the point; but because (p. 17) 
‘ten persons could’ in this manner‘ make among them up- 
wards of forty-eight thousand pins in a day ; but if they had all 
wrought separately and independently, they certainly could not 
each of them have made twenty.’ And in like manner the savage 
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that makes bows and arrows (p. 32), does it because ‘he finds 
that he can in this manner get more cattle and venison, than if 
he himself went to the field to catch them.’ The Note appears to 
be hung upon the fact of Adam Smith having in one place 
attributed the division of labour to ‘ the propensity to truck, 
barter, and exchange one thing for another, without adding 
the words ‘ with a view to gain by it.’ 

In the place to which a Note is appended in I. 60, Adam 
Smith merely said, that ‘rents which have been reserved in 
corn have preserved their value much better than those which 
have been reserved in money.’ If any error has been com- 
mitted, it at all events does not seem to have been here. 

The passage incriminated in I. 71, involves no error. It 
explains the mystery which must have presented itself to 
every man of middle age in this country, the mystery of thin 
sixpences. The truth is that the inferior coins are always mere 
counters ; and may as well be so as not, saving the temptations 
that may arise to counterfeit, which is not a good, though the evil 
may not be so immediate and terrible as has been imagined. 

The ‘fundamental error’ alleged against Adam Smith’s 
Chapter on ‘ The Component Parts of the Price of Commo- 
dities’ in I. 81, is not either clearly made out, or very 
distinctly stated. The bearing seems to be, that changes 
arising from variations in profits, wages, and rent, will affect 
all commodities alike, and therefore their relative value cannot 
alter. Now even supposing this to be the case, it was not a 
bad preliminary process which went to show how there was a 
tendency for any particular commodity to vary in value from 
certain causes, even though there should be an ultimate tendency 
for other commodities at the same time to vary in the same 
direction. But there is no difficulty in finding a commodity 
whose value shall vary separately, and precisely from that 
source which Adam Smith has expressed under the name of rent. 
Corn is admitted by the author himself (See his Introductory 
Discourse, p. }xxv) to rise in value with the progress of popu- 
lation ; and the excess of this value over the average expense 
of production goes to the landlord as rent, which is evidently 
what Adam Smith meant by ‘ constituting rent.’ What then 
becomes of the allegation in I. 81? There assuredly must be a 
mistake in this principle of affecting all commodities alike. It 
is the same that has led.to the theory of the impossibility of a 
Glut. There is a perpetual motion, an argument in a circle, in it 
somewhere. 

If monopoly prices are not always ‘ the highest which can be 
got,’ it isonly in those rare cases where the monopolist : ina 
He A, . u 
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mood to give away. The occasion for the correction in I. 103 
appears therefore to be small. 

The Note in I. 162, bearing that ‘ prices, generally speaking, 
are the same, whether profits or wages are high or low,’ must 
at all events be vaguely expressed, and appears admirably cal- 
culated to excite an outcry against political economy. If it 
meant that a variation in one of the two things profit and wages, 
has a tendency to be absorbed by an opposite variation in the 
other, which prevents any effect from reaching the consumer,— 
this should have been expressed in a guarded manner, and not 
left open to the interpretation that both profits and wages may 
be what they will, without any effect upon prices; which can 
only be true of things produced under a monopoly. _ sa 

In the suggestion of exaggeration of the injuries arising 
from corporation privileges (in I. 197), one item against 
the corporations is overlooked, which is,—that they cause 
the introduction to the several trades and mysteries to take 
place by the tedious, the roundabout, and the wasteful way, 
instead of the speedy and economical , and to indemnify 
themselves for antecedent sufferings from this source, if for 
nothing else, their members will assuredly ‘ form an effectual 
combination for a rise of prices.’ 

The Note in I. 208 says that ‘ Industry is not really, upon an 
average, better rewarded in towns than in the country; but 
traders and manufacturers residing in a town have, as Dr. Smith 
has already explained, a greater field for the prosecution of their 
industry, or greater opportunities for making a fortune by the 
employment of a large capital,’ the result of which is, as ex- 
plained by Dr. Smith, that a hundred make fortunes in towns 
for one in the country. Query, whether this is not being better 
rewarded. 

The Note on Rent in I. 237 makes the first material introduc- 
tion of the great vexation of the class of political economists frem 
whom it proceeds. Rent is xot a consequence of the decreasing 
productiveness of the soils successively brought into cultivation ; 
and for this good reason, that it exists equally where there is 
no difference in the productiveness of soils, and no successively 
bringing into cultivation. It exists in Egypt, where a man may 
stand with one foot in the rich arable soil, and the other in the 
dominions of Typhon as some have construed him, or sand ; and it 
clearly would exist in an island of the South Sea, if such there 
were, where every inch of soil down to the sea-beach should be 
of the same uniform quality as a citizen’s cabbage-garden at 
Peckham, from the moment the population began to press 
against the produce. ‘ It is never heard of in newly settled coun- 
tries-ip New Holland, Illinois, or Indiana, or in any country 
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where none but the best of the good soils are cultivated ;’ nor 
would it be heard of in the South Sea island, while the 
iand was newly settled, or till the population began to press 
against the produce. If there be inferior land in existence, 
then as eacidion begins to press, this inferior land will succes- 
sively be taken into cultivation, in the South Sea island, or any 
where else. But why will this particular school of political eco- 
nomists insist on mystifying their fellow creatures, by putting 
the cart before the horse, and declaring tc be the general 
cause, what is only an accidental consequence, arising out of 
foreign circumstances which may exist or may not? Could 
the art of man have invented a more likely way to go wrong? 
They say it is a verbal difference. If so, why will they not 
give itup? Atallevents they have not satisfied weak bre- 
thren, that it is only a verbal difference. The admission that 
high or low rent is the effect and not the cause of high or low 

rice (Note in I, 241), is almost a concession of the whole. It 
is admitted that there is high rent because prices are high ; but 
what makes prices high? Answer, because there is inferior land ; 
for they say there would be no rent unless the lands ‘ under cul- 
tivation be of different powers’ (See quotation next below) and 
‘unless inferior lands are taken into tillage,’ ergo the existence of 
inferior land is the cause of rent; also rent, they say, is not the 
cause but the effect of high prices, ergo the existence of inferior 
Jand must cause rent by previously causing high prices,—there 
is no other way of piecing the two intoawhole. If then the in- 
ferior land were sunk into the sea, would there cease to be high 
prices? According to their reasoning there ought. Yet it will be 
very difficult to persuade the world, that prices would not be higher 
from such a circumstance, or that the effect of the rise upon the 
lucky owners of the good land left, would not be to raise their 
rents. But the fact is that in many parts of the present work, 
there are traces of a desire to escape from the bad position, with- 
out carrying it into its consequences. The Ricardo mistake is 
stuck to in some places, and in others it is virtually given up ; 
which is not fair. 

If there were any doubt whether it had really been maintained 
that the essential and indispensable cause of rent was difference 
in soils, the following Note in I, 263 would appear to be decisive, 

‘In point of fact, however, no portion of this surplus will go to 
the landlord unless the rice fields under cultivation be of different pro- 
ductive powers. ‘The best lands in Indiana are probably as fertile as 
the best lands in East Lothian, and yet they yield no surplus in the 
shape of rent to the proprietor; nor will they ever yield any unless 
inferior lands are taken into tillage.’—I. 263. 


There is no escaping from the fact, that the existence of rent 
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is here stated to depend, not upon an increase of demand which 
shall carry the price offered for the rice to more than the average 
cost price, but upon ‘the rice fields being of different produc- 
tive powers.’ This is simply the mistake which the commen- 
tator escapes from every now and then, when the consequences 
press closest; but cannot make up his mind to avow. 

In I. 276, Adam Smith means something quite different from 
whatis brought forward in the Note ; and the Note brings nothing 
against him. The demand for coals produces the offer of a 
certain price ; the owner of the ‘ most fertile’ coal mine (including 
evidently, in Adam Smith’s meaning, the greatest and most 
extensive coal mine) has to a certain extent a power of under- 
selling his neighbours, and therefore in a certain degree can 
regulate and keep down the price of coals. This is Adam 
Smith’s assertion ; and the Note only holds of the besetment of 
the author’s school on the subject of Rent. 

On the profits of silver mines (on which there is no difference 
of opinion between the commentator and his original) two pow- 
erful reasons exist why speculators in this country should spe- 
culate upon disappointment. In the first place, supposing 
their agents in foreign countries to be ever so unexceptionable 
in integrity and wal, their employers at home, from the very 
nature of the pursuit, may always rely on exaggerated re- 
presentations of the chances of success. It is not in the 
nature of man to go on such an errand, and not make the 
most of his expectations for tomorrow. And secondly, if the 
success should be ever so great in point of quantity, this very 
success must have an effect in pulling down prices, vastly more 
rapid than anybody is likely to calculate upon. From these 
two causes, no business upon earth might be so safely betted 
against, as the business of the silver miners. 

On the fallacy charged against Adam Smith on the subject 
of corn in I. 307, it is desirable to remark that what he 
says is not ‘that corn is, upon an average, the most invaria- 
ble of all commodities in its value,’ (which, as taken from 
p- Ixxiv of the commentator’s Introductory Discourse, was 
possibly the understanding of the commentator); but that 
‘the raising of equal quantities of corn in the same soil and 
climate, will, at an average, require nearly equal quantities of 
labour, or what comes to the same thing, the price of nearly equal 
quantities.’ The two propositions differ by the whole difference 
between value and cost. A bushel of corn may be conceived to 
be raised in value by the pressure of population and corn laws, to 
the value of its bulk in gold; but it ms not follow that the cast 
of raising an average bushel of corn will thereby be raised in 
anything like the same proportion, The commentator has gone 
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aground on that perpetual rock of his order, the fact that such 
a price of corn would cause its cultivation to be pushed into 
some nooks and crannies where for instance nine-tenths of a 
bushel of gold might be expended to secure the whole one. 

The Note in I, 347, like another before remarked, is worded in 
a way to give rejoicement to the enemy. That 

‘ the proportion between the average values of any number of freely 
produced commodities depends upon the comparative cost of their 
production, and is not in the slightest degree influenced by the quantities 
of them brought to market,’ 
may be.true under explanation, but looks fearfully like a 
— without. The missing solution is, that the quantities 

rought to market will tx ¢he dong run be such as will keep the 
average values proportioned to the comparative costs of produc- 
tion. It cannot be said this is happy. 

In the Note in I. 407 where it is said that ‘ the condition of 
all the other classes is as much improved by a decline in the 
value of manufactured goods, as that of the landlords,’ it surely 
is not intended to maintain, that the condition of the manufac- 
turers is as much improved. It may be improved to a certain 
extent ; that is, a certain deduction may be made for the part 
which falls on themselves as consumers. If Wedgewood’s ware 
falls in value, Mr. Wedgewood may congratulate himself that he 
drinks tea out of a cheaper tea-pot. And in the same way of 
other orders of manufacturers. But it may be vehemently doubted 
whether their condition is ‘ as much improved as that of the 
landlords.’ This is another instance of inaccuracies put forward 
in the shape of most impolitic paradoxes. 

In Dr. Smith’s assertion (I. 408) that ‘the proprietors of 
land never can mislead the public with a view to promote the 
interest of their own particular order, at least if they have any 
tolerable knowledge of that interest, —it is feared he must stand 

rincipally on the reservation in italics. When the poor-rates 
aes eaten up a little more of the landlords rents, they will 
begin to find out that they have not had any tolerable knowledge 
of that interest. 

In the Note in Volume II. p. 5, the definition of Capital 
accumulates ideas which it should be the object of science to 
separate. Capital, is wealth employed in the production of 
other wealth. Adam Smith does not always confine it to this 
sense ; but the business of an improver is to discern. A horse 
yoked to a gentleman’s carriage, is wealth being enjoyed, not 
wealth employed in the production of other wealth; unless 

erhaps the gentleman should be a visiting physician. The same 
orse yoked to a brewer’s dray, is not wealth being enjoyed, 
but wealth employed in the production of other wealth, The 
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brewer does not exult in his horse by reason of the pleasure of 
seeing him draw, but by reason of the pleasure he expects from 
the possession of the proceeds. The question is not of capacity, 
for all horses may be capable; but it is of what the horse does. 
To say that all horses are ‘ capital ’ because we are capable, 
would be like saying that all men are ‘ fathers of families’ for the 
like reason. If any person insists on employing the term ‘ ca- 
eg ’ for everything that is of value, he must do it if he pleases ; 
ut the other is the application which is useful. 

Adam Smith stopped short in a metaphor, when he spoke 
of ‘ the channel of circulation’ and the necessity that whatever 
is poured into it beyond a certain sum must overflow (II. 31), 
To have gone into the subject, would have led him to the prin- 
ciple of depreciation ; one of the most important at the present 
moment that can be named. But it is impossible for a man to 
have done everything. 

When Adam Smith said (II. 78) that gold and silver pee | 
‘is a very valuable part of the capital* of a country, whic 
produces nothing to the country,’ he plainly meant, ‘ produces 
nothing but its effect as the instrument of exchange, which 
paper might do as well.’ An honest issue of paper money,— 
which means issuing the paper by means of a national Office and 
crediting the public with the amount of issues,—would ‘ convert 
a great part of this dead stock into active and productive stock.’ 
It would turn the unnecessary gold, into gold as active and 
productive as any other in the hands of bullion dealers. To 
‘ substitute cheap in the place of dear instruments of exchange’ 
(Notes II. 78), is in fact to do this with all that before was 
—- to waste. 

‘here is a much more effectual way than ‘ compelling bankers 
to give ample security for their notes,’ to ‘ protect the public 
against their insolvency and bad conduct’ ( Note II. 84) ; which is, 
to allow them to issue none. Every note issued by private 
bankers, is so much of the public property given away by the 
government for sinister purposes, in the same way as if they 
were allowed to wheel away the pitch and tar out of the dock- 
yards. There are two perfectly distinct functions, which it is 
the interest of the public enemy to confound; the function of 
discounting, lending, and keeping cash accounts, which is bank- 
ing,—and the function of making paper money. The first is a 
trade ; and ought like other trades to be carried on by individuals 
and not by the government. The other is nota trade, but an 
exercise of public power; and ought to be exercised for the 
public, and not for individuals. 











* This is an instance where Adam Smith yses ‘capital’ in the tog 
extended sense, 
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The distinction between ‘ productive’ and ‘ unproductive’ 
labour, appears to have been most unfortunate in its terms. It 
clearly was not meant to say, that there was labour that pro- 
dueek nothing ; for if so, wherefore was it laboured? And if 
Kemble is an unproductive labourer, why is not a ploughman, 
a grazier, or a brewer? There is about as much left of one man’s 
performances as the other’s, the day after the enjoyment. The 
only substantial distinction that can be set up among species 
of labour, is analogous to that formerly stated between 
‘capital’ and wealth applied to direct enjoyment. There may 
be labour employed for the production of things which are useful 
as they lead to the production of other things, and there may be 
labour for the production of things that are to be enjoyed in 
their own proper substance. A corollary may be held to be, that all 
labour of the first kind is exerted with a view to its being acces- 
sory to labour of the second; for no man labours for Thhenrs 
sake, but that somebody may enjoy. The terms ‘ productive’ 
and ‘ unproductive,’ may on the whole be surmised to have arisen 
out of a confused notion of labour well and ill employed. 

The Note in II. 150, is full of the Ricardo mistake on Rent. 
At the same time there can be no doubt that Adam Smith had 
not entirely escaped from the mist of the French Economistes ; 
whose error lay in not discovering that the wonderful powers 
attributed to earth and rent, were all resolvable into one man 
taking from another man by virtue of a monopoly. 

Adam Smith would not have said, that ‘ to expect that the 
freedom of trade should ever be entirely restored in Great 
Britain, is as absurd as to expect that an Oceana or Utopia 
should ever be established in it’ (II. 305), if he had possessed 
a clear vision of the fact, that everything which is gained to any- 
body in consequence of prohibition, is lost twice over, once by 
the consumers, and once more by the English traders on whom 
they would have spent the difference. Wait till the knowledge 
of this becomes vernacular. 

Adam Smith’s digression on the Bank of Amsterdam (in his 
Fourth Book, Ch. 3.) may be noted as leading to the solution 
of one of the most curious problems in the range of political 
mathematics,—the mode of production of the phenomenon called 
an Agio. A piece of paper shall pass for four, five, or fourteen 
per cent more than the coins it purports to represent, in con- 
sequence of certain conveniences and superiorities which are 
perhaps visibly not worth more than half a crown; and, which 
is the most curious point, these conveniences shall be obtained 
for nothing by the circulator after all, for he passes the paper 
for the same value that he received it, without ever deducting the 
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half crown. There may be reason to believe that the explana- 
tion of this phenomenon is the experimentum crucis of that theory 
of the value of currency, which maintains that the value of a 
currency, metallic or paper, may be raised to any level by merely 
limiting its quantity; a theory which the author (Note II, 90) 
has been observed as receiving with assent. 

In the Note in III. 10 it is stated, that 

* Profits are the excess, or the value of the excess, of the commodi- 
ties produced by the expenditure of a certain quantity of capital and 


labour, over that original quantity of capital and labour, or its value: | 


It is clear, therefore, [why ?], that they must be wholly unaffected by 
the mere extension of the field for the employment of capital, how 
great soever that extension may be.’ 

The query that arises on this is, whether all extension of the 
field for the employment of capital, is not attended at the time 
with an increase of the rate of profits, and whether this is not 
the very instrument of inviting capital to occupy the new opening. 
There seems to be a confusion of the effect after capital has run 
in, with the effect during the running in. 

On the Note in ILI. 139 it may be observed, that the error of 

the Economistes did not lie in the direction there stated, but, as 
before intimated, in the non-discovery that all that was got for 
rent by one man was taken from another. 
_ The restriction of banking companies in England to not more 
than six partners, reduced in 1826 (see Note ILI. 262) to a circle 
of sixty-five miles round London, is a subject often brought into 
debate at the present conjuncture. If the pitch and tar in the 
dock-yards were allowed to be wheeled away by companies of 
six, and the question were whether it should be allowed by 
companies of sixteen,—the solution would mainly depend on 
whether anybody was impeded by the restriction. If they are, 
the restriction is a comparative good ; and if they are not, no 
reason is produced for the alteration demanded. 

The charge of fallacy in the Note III. 420, appears to be 
untenable. If the producers cannot indemnify themselves 
for a tax on profits out of some rent or other, they will 
give up the production altogether. It is part of the Ricardo 
mistake on ‘ the portion that pays no rent.’ 

The price of sugar from Jamaica (Note [II. 482) has at all 
events been a monopoly price ever since an extra tax was laid 
upon the sugars that might compete. The fact that every 
individual who pleases may carry his capital and industry to 
Jamaica and become a producer of sugar, is as much beside the 
mark, as would be the fact that he may become a grower of 
corn under the corn laws. 
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The state of the case with respect to Public Debts (IV. 1) is, 
that the government seizes upon some sum, as suppose a hundred 
millions, not in its gross shape, but in the shape of the perpetual 
annuities which are of the same value in the market; and then 
it sells these annuities, to people who are willing to give the 
gross sum in return. Hence a hundred millions raised by fund- 
ing, is as irrecoverably spent and thrown away (saving any utility 
there may be in the ison on which it is spent) as if it had been 
raised by a poll-tax of 100/. apiece on a million of the inhabitants. 
People may squabble afterwards about the payment of the 
interest ; but nothing can restore the hundred millions. Despots 
unhappily have found this out; and if England is ever overrun 
by the Holy Allies, whose limbs are in our high places, they 
will levy the largest amount they can by funding, as they 
did in France ; knowing that to the citizens of England after- 
wards, the evil will be as irreparable as the docking of a horse, 
—they may carry their tail in any way they like, except putting 
the old one on again. Hence that the debt is only owing from 
one Englishman to another, is a good argument so far as it is 
to prove the impossibility of gaining in the aggregate by refusing 
to pay the interest ;—no argument at all, if it is to prove that 
the debt is not an enormous evil, for which the authors should 
be made responsible if they had not taken care to get out of 
the way. In England there is fortunately the option of allowing 
the country to outgrow the debt by restoring the freedom of 
trade and particularly the trade in corn. And if this is not done, 
the result will be, first a rush upon the fund-holders, and then, as 
this can produce no aggregate improvement, a rush upon the 
property of everybody else that has any. For all which, those 
who persevere in prohibiting commerce by act of parliament, will 
justly be responsible. 

Nearly the whole of the Fourth Volume consists of Supple- 
mental Dissertations under the title of Notes. The first 1s on 
the definition of Labour. Few persons have hesitated to believe, 
that labour means the exertion of living agents, and that it is 
not usual to say a steam-engine labours. The reason given in 
IV. 77 why we ought to say so, appears highly inconclusive. It 
is, that 
* If a capitalist expends the same sum in paying the wages of labourers, 
in maintaining horses, or in hiring a machine, and if the men, the 
horses, and the machine can all perform the same piece of work, its 
value will obviously be the same by whichever of them it may have 
been performed.’ 


From which it is argued, that ‘ whatever actions or operations 
have the effect to communicate the same value to the same or 
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different articles or products,’ ought ‘all to be designated 
by the same common term.’ Now the fact is, that the 
communicating the same value, is the only thing in which there 
is any sameness ; and therefore it is this, and not anything else, 
that should be ‘ designated by the same common term.’ The 
whole of this Note may be considered as a specimen of con- 
founding instead of discerning. 

Note II is on ‘ Value;’ a word on which there has been 
infinite debate. The value of a thing [valor], in the primary 
sense, is how much [valet] it is equivalent to, or will fetch of 
some other thing or things in exchange. In this sense there 
seems as little possibility of assigning value to a thing, without 
reference to some other thing, as of assigning ratio. And as 
ratio may be defined to be that relation of one magnitude to 
another, which is sought by inquiring what multiple, aliquot 
part or parts, of the one, is equal to the other; so value, in the 
primary sense, may be defined to be that relation of one 
substance to another, which is sought by inquiring what 
quantity of the one will voluntarily be given in exchange for an 
assigned quantity of the other. But after this relation has been 
determined between all imaginable substances respectively and 
one particular commodity, which in all civilized societies is 
money; by a slight metastasis, the substances which will 
exchange for equal quantities of money are said to be of equal 
values, and substances which will exchange for different quanti- 
ties are said to be of values proportioned to those quantities. 
And by a further licence, the value of a thing comes popularly 
to mean the quantity of the general measurer, money, for which 
it will, at the period that may be in question, exchange. Hence 
there appears no difficulty in ascertaiming the meaning of value, 
when applied to the comparison of objects at the same period 
and in the same state of society. But if question were to be 
made, of ‘ What was the value of silk stockings in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth,’ or ‘ What was the value of a tenpenny nail in 
Otaheite on its first discovery by Europeans, it could apparently 
only be answered by approximation. There need be no hesita- 
tion in stating, that in both these cases the things mentioned 
were of much higher value than in England at this moment. 
But if greater precision is insisted on, there seems no re 
source but expressing the values by reference to exchangeable 
things of some kind, which though they do not necessarily 
afford an exact measure, afford something like an approximation, 
of the accuracy of which an estimate may at the same time be 
made by the inquirer as faras he is able. For example, the silk 
stockings or the nail may be stated to have been equal to so 
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many days labour of the lowest kind of labourers, or so many 
of some higher kind ; though it does not even follow that the 
proportion between the numbers presented by these two modes 
of expression, should be the same that it would be in England 
at this day. Or it might be estimated in hogs; though it 
does not follow that a hog in Otaheite or in Elizabeth’s time 
may not have been a more lordly dish than in England now. 
Value, therefore, like greatness, has in all cases a reference, direct 
or implied, to something else. And if there was noone thing in 
existence which could be trusted to have precisely the same 
proportion in respect of magnitude to other things that it had 
in the time of Elizabeth, there would be the same difficulty 
in settling the magnitude of things in that era, that there now 
is in settling their value. 

An intricacy is observable in some parts of the commentator’s 
work, arising from the intrusion of the fact, that the value of 
things produced without monopoly is perpetually gravitating 
towards the cost of production. This may be true, but there is 
no use in continually bringing it forward in a way that tempts 
the reader to believe they are the same; for the fact is that 
they are never the same, or only for such comparatively rare 
periods as a swinging body is at the lowest point. And this 
perpetual oscillation on both sides of the cost price, instead of 
being an inconsiderable accident, is in reality the great agent 
by which the commercial world is kept in motion; and it 
depends for its existence on the principles of Monopoly Price, 
—the sellers having to a certain degree a monopoly in their 
favour whenever the quantity in the market is /ess than could be 
sold at the cost price, and the buyers having an advantage of a 
similar kind when the quantity in the market is more. 

Rent, which is the subject of Note III, is another mere corol- 
lary from the principles of Monopoly Price. A monopoly is when 
the quantity of a commodity is limited either by nature or art, so 
as to cause the competition for it to raise the price — than the 
average cost of production. A monopoly may be of the kind in which 
no part of the produce costs comparatively more in production 
than any other part; as may be the case with the Eau de Husson, 
which, if as generally surmised it is only an extract from some 
common vegetable, might be made by cart-loads without compa- 
rative increase of cost. Or it may be of the kind where a certain 
part of the produce is raised at a somewhat increased cost, though 
this process may not be carried so far as that any particular 
portion of the produce can be assigned which sells for no more 
than the cost price; as may be the case with Tokay, in the 
raising of which it is probable that there are portions of the 
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vineyard that require comparatively more labour than some 
others, but none whose produce does not sell for more than 
the cost price,—and moreover possible enough (for the vine is 
said to abhor manure), that there may be no such thing as 
increasing the produce by any higher degree of what is called 
dressing. Or it may be of the kind in which portions of the 
produce may be raised at different costs, up to that which 
swallows up the whole price ; as is the case with the corn raised 
from the various qualities of land in the hands of the landlords 
in general. But in all these cases the principle of Monopoly is 
one, and the varieties are the results of the diversity of ex- 
traneous circumstances. There is no more ground for main- 
taining any difference in the common principle, than for main- 
taining that there is a difference in the principle which causes 
a man to fall from a church steeple, a waggon to run down 
hill, and a bullet to describe a parabola instead of flying off in 
the tangent. And this seems to furnish the reply to an objection 
received from a highly eminent name in political economy, 
against having called Adam Smith’s the ‘True Theory of 
Rent.’ It may be that he did not trace the full extent 
of the difference, between a monopoly of class No. 3 like corn, 
and one of class No. 2 like Tokay; but if he has struck out 
the leading principle of both cases, he may be held to havea 
good general claim. A man must leave something for posterity. 

Great part of the Note on Rent is occupied by replies to the ob- 
jections urged from various quarters against the unhappy mistake 
on the subject of ‘the portion of produce which yields no rent,’ 
which has had a sensible effect in retarding the progress of 
political economy for nearly twenty years. These were con- 
clusively answered by Say in the year following their publica- 
tion; whose assertion that ‘the so called theory of rent, has in- 
troduced no new truth into the science of political economy, and 
explains no fact that is not explained more naturally by the truths 
that had been previously established*,’ might easily have been 
carried forward into the demonstration that it has been pro- 
ductive of extensive practical error. 

On one part of the objections the commentator says, 


‘ Besides the objections which have now been examined and re- 
futed, another has been urged from time to time against the theory of 
rent, as now explained. ‘The authors of this objection affect to sup- 
pose that Sir Edward West, Mr. Malthus, and Mr, Ricardo, consi- 
dered the cultivation of inferior land as the cause of a high price of 
corn. But this, they allege, is to invert the order of the phenomena ; 





* Say, Vol.iv. ch. 20. See extract translated in the Westminster Review 
No. XXXII for April 1832, p. 406, 
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the cultivation of inferior soils not being the cause but the effect of 
high price, and this high price being itself the effect of demand. This 
very doctrine, however, has been explicitly laid down by the distin- 
guished authors previously referred to, and particularly by Mr. 
Ricardo.* They have no where contended that a high price of corn 
was caused by the cultivation of inferior land ; what they contend is, 
that it is caused by the necessity under which every increasing popula- 
tion is placed, of cultivating such inferior land, or being starved. 
‘The wants and desires of man are the cause why all commodities are 
produced, and are, by consequence, the cause of their value ; but it is 
the difficulty experienced in gratifying these wants and desires, or, in 
other words, the cost incurred in the production of commodities, that 
measures and regulates this value. This is the theory laid down by 
Mr. Ricardo and the other expounders of the doctrines of rent, and 
it cannot be in any degree affected by the petty cavils alluded to.’— 
IV. 116. 

This statement has many inaccuracies. The objection 
alluded to, was not that the expounders of the new doctrine 
maintained a high price of corn to be caused by the cultivation 
of inferior land, but ren¢; though it would not have been far 
wrong if it had said the othér, and the commentator says so 
himself in this very book. By a bounty on corn exported from 
England to Spain, (1V. 335), he says, ‘Corn would be perma- 
‘nently reduced [in price] in Spain, because the unusual cheap- 
‘ness of the foreign supplies would throw the poorest cultivated 
‘ lands of that country out of tillage ; and it would be permanently 
‘raised in England, because the increased demand would stimulate 
‘ the bringing of poorer lands under cultivation.’ Is this saying 
‘ the bringing of poorer lands under cultivation’ is the instrument 
of ‘raising’ price, or not? The upshot therefore is, that the 
supporters of the new theory do not always know what they 
have said and what not; and consequently they say and unsay. 
All of which is great damage to political economy. 

At the same time the difference between saying that the 
cultivation of inferior land causes a high price of corn, and that 
it causes rent, is intrinsically little or nothing ; for it is only by 
causing a high price of corn, that it can be imagined to cause 
rent. Only if instances had been adduced where the cultiva- 
tion of inferior land was stated to cause rent,—as for example 
in the Note I. 263 of the present commentator before quoted in 
its order,—the commentator would probably have turned round 
and claimed the benefit of the distinction. 

The conclusive proof of the weakness of the new theory, was 
that it led to conclusions contradicted by experience on the 


* © See his Principles of Political Economy,’ &e, 3d edit. p. 178, 
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incidence of tithes and poor-rates, consisting in the assertion 
that they fell on the consumers. The commentator appears to 
have given up both these consequences, but to maintain the 
premises. It has therefore become incumbent on him to show, 
where the error was which can authorize allowing the conse- 
quences to be wrong and the premises right. And it is more 
especially required of him, because he isa convert. He formerly 
maintained stoutly, that ‘tithes and other taxes on raw pro- 
duce do not form a deduction from rent, but go to increase the 
price of produce *.’ The truth is the commentator has been 
driven out of mistakes of his own and other people’s by the 
‘ petty cavillers,’ and is not thankful. 

The Notes on Population, on the Consequences of the Use of 
the Potato, and on Wages, might all be directed with advantage 
into a demonstration of the horrible cruelty and injustice which 
prohibits foreign commerce by Act of Parliament. They tell 
but half their story ; they discuss the evil, its symptoms, and 
its progress, but stop short when they ought to point out the 
maintaining cause, It is a cruel joke to talk about the evils of 
an increasing population, when that population is cut off by 
law from the power of selling the produce of its labour, for the in- 
terest of a robber caste ; who tell us plainly, that like the French 
noblesse, they will pay no taxes, unless they may have liberty to 
take the amount again from other people, and who, if speedy 
change of mind be not vouchsafed them, will come to the 
same rough end. 

The Note on the ‘ Circumstances which determine the Rate of 
Profit,’ is intended for an overthrow of Adam Smith’s opinion on 
that subject. The reasoning adduced contains an odd specimen 
of fallacy. The object is to prove, that though competition 
may equalize profits, it cannot reduce their general amount. 


‘ It is easy to see that competition can never produce a general fall 
of profits. All that competition can do, and all that it ever does, is to 
reduce the profits obtained in different businesses and employments to 
the same common level, to prevent particular individuals from realizing 
greater or lesser profits than their neighbours. But farther than this 
competition cannot go. The common and average rate of profit does 
not depend on it, but on the excess of the produce obtained by the 
employment of a given amount of capital, after replacing that capital, 
and every contingent expense. Suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that a manufacturer has a capital of L.10,000, the half of-which is 
expended in buildings and machinery, and the other half in paying 
the wages of his workmen, and that his taxes amount to L.100; sup- 








* See Art. Taxation in the Supplement to the 4th and 5th Editions of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, p. 630, 
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pose now that the produce annually obtained by this manufacturer is 
12,000 yards of broad cloth ; and that this produce is sufficient, be- 
sides replacing the whole of that portion of his capital which is 
devoted to the payment of wages, and whatever portion of the fixed 
capital may have been wasted, as well as paying his taxes, insurances, 
and all other necessary outgoings, to leave him 1,000 yards of cloth, 
or L.1,000 of surplus. The profits of this manufacturer would be at 
the rate of ten per cent. ; and it is obvious that they could not be 
affected by the most intense competition. Competition cannot affect 
the productiveness of industry, neither can it, speaking generally, 
affect the rate of wages, for, such as the demand for labour is, such 
will be its supply, and it cannot affect the burden of taxation. It is 
plain, therefore, that it can have nothing to do in determining the 
common and average rate of profit. It will prevent any individuals 
from either getting more, or taking less, than this common rate ; but 
it can have no further effect."-—IV. p. 189. 


Now upon this, ‘ it is easy to see,’ that though compe- 
tition might not affect the fact of the results from the 
capital of 10,000/. being 12,000 yards of cloth, it is just 
the thing which will affect their being worth 12,000/. and 
leaving a surplus of 1,000/. If competition should lower their 
marketable value to 12,000 pence, it is surmised the capitalist 
would be in a melancholy state. And it is precisely because men 
will not employ capital for less than a certain rate of profit,— 
which may be supposed the rate which will arise to the cloth 
manufacturer from the 12,000 yards being worth 12,000/,—that 
cloth will be manufactured to the amount which will cause 
12,000 yards to be worth 12,000/., and to no greater. Here 
therefore being a singular fallacy and mistake, it may be con- 
cluded that Adam Smith was right when he maintained that 
profits were lowered by the competition of capitalists and raised 
by its absence ; the inferior limiting cause, or that which prevents 
capitalists from offering competition beyond what will ad- 
mit of a certain rate of profits, being manifestly the opinion and 
habits of society, which as they determine the final or average 
proportion which shall be maintained between the numbers of 
the labouring population and the funds for their support, or in 
other words determine the average rate of Wages, so they also 
determine the average rate of Profits of Stock, which are only 
the wages of another description of labourers, consisting partly 
of the recompense of present labour exerted in the form of 
superintendence, and partly of the recompense of past labour 
exerted in the creation of their capital*. It would in fact be no 





* For further illustration of this, see the ‘True Theory of Rent,’ Ninth 
Edition, p. 16 and elsewhere. Published at the Office of the Westminster 
Review ; price Threepence. 
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bad rule always to assume Adam Smith to be in the right, when 
his opponents let fall anything about ‘ the fundamental principle 
with respect to the decreasing productiveness of the capital 
successively applied to the soil.’ 

But, it will o said, if capitalists of all kinds, as for instance 
coach-makers, upholsterers, and glass-makers, would agree to 
increase their production at the same time and in the same degree, 
would not this enable the cloth-maker to have as good a coach, 
as many tables, and as much glass to set upon them, in return 
for his yards of cloth as ever, without troubling his head whe- 
ther the money price of these things continued the same or not? 
No; there is a fallacy something like that of the schoolboy who 
fancies pebbles might go for halfpence if only one ng | would 
agree to take them. It is impossible that production should be 
equably increased in all kinds, however resolutely the capitalists 
were bent on the experiment; and not only would it not be in- 
creased equably, but in some most important articles, it would 
lag behind in a manner that would be immediate ruin to the 
scheme. If, for instance, all the manufacturers as above were 
to take into their heads to try to double their workshops and 
their workmen, they might proceed a little way in the pursuit, 
but where would they get double the quantity of food? Capitalists 
might set up two workshops, and make two coaches instead of 
one; but where would they get two landed estates, and make 
two crops of corn instead of one? The land is not there to be 
had; and if it is urged that they may apply their capital to 
the bad and rejected land, it is plain that this is only an indirect 
limit instead of a direct one. It is the bird tied toa spiral 
spring ; which though it may gain a little by pulling, is in reality 
as much tied as another. The limit to the quantity of food, a 
limit always existing even where not brought nearer by unjust 
laws, is therefore what would bring the whole scheme to a halt. 
If this limit can be extended, as for instance by getting access 
to the food of foreign countries, or if the situation is supposed 
to be one in which good land may be occupied at pleasure,— 
these are precisely the circumstances in which increase of pro- 
duction of all kinds may and will go on equably and without pro- 
ducing a competition that will prevent the expected profits. But 
if these circumstances do not exist, then the increase of produc- 
tion in some kinds will find a limit through the impossibility 
of a corresponding increase of production in some other kinds. 
It is likely that other things besides food, might be found con- 
tributing to bring on the check ; but food is the principal, and 
therefore it is sufficient for the argument. Tere then appears 
to be the sore place, both of the theory which says ‘ the most 
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intense competition’ could never produce a general fall of 
profits, and of that which says variations in wages, profits, and 
rent, cannot cause the value of commodities in the advanced 
stages of society to vary. 

In the Note on the Effect of Variations in the Rates of 
Wages and Profits on the value of Commodities, all that is 
connected with allusions to the ‘ fundamental principle’ in the 
form of the ‘ capital last applied to the land,’ &c. may be cut off 
as fallacious, except where the result accidentally accords with 
the result of substituting the general principle of monopoly 

rice. For example, when it is said that‘ the giving up of 
rent by landlords would not enable raw produce to be obtained 
at a reduced price,’—this is true, not for any reason connected 
with ‘ the portion of the necessary supply that is obtained by the 
agency of the capital last applied to the land,’ but simply 
because it could make no difference in the price of a limited 
quantity of produce, whether it was sold for the benefit of one set 
of men or of some other. And this reason would equally hold 
good, if a situation should be discovered where, either from 
ignorance or natural circumstances, there should be no such 
thing known as different qualities of soil, or increase of crops 
arising from laying out more money on the land. The insisting, 
therefore, on adhering to what is a mere accident, and repre- 
senting it as the cause of the general result,—is like insisting 
that the king’s coach was made to move because the horses 
were cream-coloured; and though the main fact asserted, 
namely that the coach has been drawn, may be undeniable, it 
is plain that such a mode of accounting for it must lead to 
error in the end. 

On the Note on Money, itis apprehended, that though the results 
laid down are true, the reasoning by which they are supported 
does not go to the bottom of the question ; and that a nearer 
gene to this is made in the place pointed out on occasion 
of a previous allusion to the subject of money. The part of the 
case which relates to Banking, and particularly to the question 
of the establishment of a National Bank, may be considered as 
having been discussed in the Article on the Renewal of the Bank 
Charter in the preceding Number of this Review*. 

The Note on ‘ Corn Laws and Corn Trade’ contains exceed- 
ingly valuable matter; and perhaps the only objection that can be 
raised to any portion of it,—with the exception of some allusions 
to that bane of political economists ‘ the newly-employed capi- 





*The Article on Renewal of Bank Charter in No. XXXIII of the 
Westminster Review. Republished as a Pamphlet; price Twopence. 
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tal,’ which however do not seem to affect the results,—is to the 
part near the conclusion, where an ad valorem duty of seven or 
eight per cent is spoken of as what the agriculturists might 
possibly justly claim ‘ to indemnify them for peculiar charges.’ 
There can be no policy in indemnifying the —— ya 
tax which deprives the public of several times the amount given 
to the favoured class, when there remains the incomparably 
cheaper plan of removing the supposed burthens from the 
agriculturists and laying them on somebody else. No man 
spends two shillings, as the means of indemnifying his neighbour 
for a balance of one ; if his neighbour’s claim is just, he pays 
the shilling. 

The Section (1.) on the Effect of granting a Bounty on the 
Exportation of Corn, is peculiarly important. It is not 
certain that the author was aware of the value of the inference 
incidentally thrown out, that ‘ bounties on exportation,’ and 
‘ restrictions on the importation of corn,’ have results of pre- 
cisely the same kind,—or of the high degree in which light is 
thrown on the operation of the Corn Laws by his discussions on 
a bounty. 


* If the prices of corn in Britain and Spain were nearly on a level, 
no exportation from the one to the other would take place. But if, 
when prices were in this situation, a bounty, say of 10s. per quarter, 
were granted by our government, corn would be immediately poured 
from England into Spain. Limits would, it is true, be soon set to 
this exportation and importation. The competition which takes place 
among exporters, as among every other class of traders, prevents 
their realizing more than the common and ordinary profits of stock ; 
and hence grain would be exported from England to Spain, not in 
the expectation of realizing the whole of the bounty as profit, but in 
the view merely of securing the ordinary rate of profit on the capital 
employed in its transfer. A rise of prices, though not to the whole 
extent of the bounty, would therefore beimmediately felt in this country, 
and a corresponding fall in Spain. Nor would this rise and fall of 
price be temporary. Corn would be permanently reduced [in price] in 
Spain, [not] because the unusual cheapness of the foreign supplies 
would throw the poorest cultivated lands of that country out of tillage 
[for the tendency of throwing any land out of tillage, so far as 
at goes, is to raise the price of corn and not to lower it; bul 
because the increased quantity of corn arising from the cheap foreign 
supply would bring down the price of corn upon the whole, and this 
reduction would throw a certain quantity of poor land out of tillage, 
though to a much less amount than would reduce the whole supply of corn to 
the former magnitude]; and it would be permanently raised in Eng- 
land, [not] because the increased demand would stimulate the bring- 
ing of poor lands under cultivation [bud for causes the opposite of those 
which operate in Spain]. A bounty, to the extent we have supposed, 
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would perhaps depress prices 5s. a quarter in Spain, and raise them 
as much in Britain. ‘To the Spaniards it would be extremely advan- 
tageous, as it would enable them to purchase the most indispensable 
necessary of life at so much less than they could otherwise have done ; 
in Britain, however, its effects would be directly opposite. A few 
more of our heaths and bogs would indeed be cultivated, but every 
class of persons in the kingdom, landlords alone excepted, would find 
it more difficult to procure food than before. The higher price of our 
corn, supposing it not to raise wages and diminish the profits of 
stock, which it would most unquestionably do, would obviously be of 
no advantage to the public.’ —1V. p. 334. 

Here is presented a distinct vision of a rise of price in England, 
accompanied with benefit to the landlords, and with the cultivation 
of a few more heaths and bogs, which the landlords will not fail 
to hold forth as matter of national exultation; but at the same 
time attended with a removal of corn, to a much greater 
amount than the produce of the said heaths and bogs, and an 
increased difficulty of procuring food, to everybody except the 
landlords. The sums the landlords gain, somebody else loses ; 
and there is a loss to the community besides, of precisely the 
quantity of production, business, and employment, which would 
have been created by the expenditure of these sums in their 
proper places. And the same processes may be traced point by 
point in the case of a tax on importation.—It will not fail to be 
observed, that the insertions in italics are foreign to the author’s 
text ; and that the points therein controverted do not affect the 
final argument. 

The commentator’s statement of the operation of the English 
Corn Laws, is that the loss sustained by the public ‘ may be fairly 
and moderately estimated at from nineteen to twenty millions’ 
a year, of which scarcely one-fifth ‘ finds its way into the 
pockets of the landlords’ after all; the rest being ‘absolutely 
and totally lost to the country, without contributing in the 
smallest degree to increase the comforts or enjoyments of any 
individual whatever.’ There certainly has been no instance 
in history, where two-thirds of a population, not avowedly 
slaves and under physical restraint accordingly, have submitted 
to such an infliction, to please the remaining third. The process 
will be brief, and ought to be. Either the fund-helders and’ 
the church will join with the commercial interests and the rest 
of the public in putting down the enormity by legislation ; or 
their possessions will be taken in the first instance either by the 
operation of legislation or otherwise, and afterwards will begin 
the attack on all property, hard enough upon the innocent, but 
the inevitable consequence of the prodigious provocation. The 
outrageous injustice of the landlords is the key to the public 
danger, the spigot that confines the fermenting contents of the 
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national beer-barrel, which must speedily burst if not relieved. 
If this were taken away, not all at once but by a moderately 
rapid progression, the debt and taxation would be made a flea- 
bite, not by removing them, but by increasing the ability to bear 
them, which comes to the same thing. The public irritation 
would fall, as the fierceness of a den of hungry savages might be 
lulled by the application of joints of meat; and there would be 
a great calm. It seems impossible that before the mischief 
goes much further, a government should not arise, possessing 
about as much prudence and decision as might be competent to 
the regulation of a regimental hospital, and by speaking the 
truth and rallying the parties concerned, cut off the progress of 
the evil by cutting off its source. In which hope, the policy at 
present would seem to be, to endeavour to accelerate the 
crisis ; as surgeons promote inflammation which is to terminate 
in cure. 

The ‘ Navigation Laws’ were the restrictive fallacy applied 
to shipping. To please the English ship-owners, the consumer 
of a foreign commodity was to lose all the difference between 
their inferior skill in their craft, and the skill of anybody else 
who might be superior; and some class of English traders with 
whom the difference would have been spent, was to lose the 
amount over again besides. They were an Act to enable ship- 
owners to put twenty shillings into their own pocket by taking 
forty from the community. It is grievous to think, they 
should have been invented by republicans ; but it is some con- 
solation, that the dynasty of harlots which succeeded was no 
wiser. 

The only plea which in the present day could hold an hour 
against the examination of reasonable men, is that which main- 
tained they were for Defence. The representation was, that 
the object was to increase the number of mercantile sailors, 
and that the sailors were essential to the safety of the country. 
The answer to this is, first, that a sailor, like everything else, 
may be bought too dear; and secondly, that the practice of 
making the defence of the country habitually dependent on the 
accumulation of merchant seamen at double their commercial 
value, is as rude and inartificial, as it would be to enact that 
every horse should have two drivers, for the purpose of securing 
the power of increasing the corps of artillery-drivers with men 
expert in the vocation. The folly may not beso glaring; but it 
is of the same kind. If the artillery were to propose such 
an enactment, they would be told to train drivers for themselves, 
But it is easier for an aristocratically governed navy, to kidnap 
sailors than to make them; and like other kidnappers, they 
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temptible inability of the English people to preserve themselves 
from gross personal oppression on the part of the aristocracy, 
could have continued the brutal practice of impressment. A 
sailor, too, acts at a disadvantage compared with other men. 
He is insulated by his vocation, and may be oppressed with 
comparative safety ; while if the proposal were made to op- 
press bricklayer’s labourers, it would cause a general appeal to 
the only substantial security a people has against an aristocracy, 
resistance. The bricklayer has the advantage of being a 
land-animal ; and the consequence is, that sailors are subjected, 
not only to the privation of the personal freedom of which their 
countrymen make their sneaking boast, but to an abiding state 
of misgovernment in the ordinary pursuit of their vocation, 
of which nobody that has not seen it can form a competent 
idea. Now and then some tyrant who to ordinary wickedness 
unites extraordinary folly, finds his way into the newspapers in 
spite of all that can be done for his assistance ; and this is nearly 
all the redress a sailor has. 

The whole of the Note on‘ Impressment ’ may be taken as a 
text-book by any person wishing to be master of the subject. 
Its conclusion is particularly forcible and true. Unless means 
are previously taken to remove the cause of complaint, the 
sailors if they are wise, will on the first breaking out of war, 
go over to America in a body ; and it has been avowed that an 
understanding to that effect has been extensively circulated 
among them. The first principle of a free government, is that 
oppression cancels all duties ; and it és the first principle, 
because to this alone the existence of any freedom upon earth 
is traceable. 

Of the ‘ Colonial System’ the only remains, since the altera- 
tions in the Navigation Laws, consist in the duties levied on 
goods of the same kind as produced in the favoured colonies, 
from foreign countries, and sometimes from dependencies of the 
same country. Of the first kind is the tax on Norway deals ; 
of the second is the degrading tax on sugar, imposed for the 
abstract love of slavery felt by the gone-by government, and the 
interest acknowledged in maintaining it for its reflex effects on 
the community at home. A people that pays a poll-tax for the 
support of slavery, is manifestly but a remove from slavery 
itself; it is therefore nothing surprising, that a government 
whose basis was the public wrong, should have supported the 
outpost of slavery in the colonies «at all hazards. For all 
that is thus given to the slave-holders, it is clear the people 
of England pay twice ; once in the loss to the consumers, and 
once more in the loss to the traders on whom the difference in 
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a state of freedom would be spent. It is not a proposition to 
be minced, but one to be brought forward with the gravity of a 
theorem in Euclid,—that if the West Indies were by a con- 
vulsion of nature to sink into the sea, the commercial and 
political advantages to the British community would be enor- 
mous, incalculable; and the gain in a moral and domestic point 
of view, would be that of the cessation of a tribute, in comparison 
of which any that was ever paid by a nation to a conqueror, 
was honour and positive renown. No man has a right to demand 
of another, that “ shall degrade himself by pretending ignor- 
ance, that if such a consummation should be in the page of 
destiny, all the employment to trade, navigation, or manufac- 
tures of any kind, which might thereby be caused to cease, 
would be replaced by a greater extent of trade, navigation, or 
manufactures, arising with the country whose cheaper produce is 
now prohibited by the delegates of the slaveholders in the House 
of Commons ;— with the single reservation, that places should 
be lacking in the world from which the same supply could 
be procured. But this reservation can have no bearing 
on the effects of removing from us the present slavery-tax 
on sugar. Either such removal will cause the whole supply 
of — to be increased, or it will not. If it does, there is 
an end of the threat of an insufficient supply. If it does not, the 
public will be where it is, and will be under the necessity of 
giving the same prices for sugars of all kinds as at present; and 
so the West-Indians will goon. The pretence, therefore, that the 
public would lack a supply of sugar, is only for knaves to frighten 
children with. The truth is, the government has loved slavery 
and the support of slave-holders ; and for this predilection of 
the a, we the slaves at second-hand, must pay. 

The Note on the ‘ Commercial Treaty with France in 1786,’ 
has the appearance of having been written some time since, and 
having received the benefit of the author’s later knowledge, 
without all the expressions being removed which have the air of 
running counter to it. Thus it talks of a ‘ fair principle of reci- 
procity,’ and ¢ all really beneficial commercial transactions being 
founded on a fair principle of reciprocity,’ as if the author believed 
‘reciprocity’ had anything to do with the common-sense of 
the affair. Yet nothing can be clearer than the paragraph in 
which he puts down the foolish fallacy that we should wait for 
reciprocity. 

‘ The disinclination of foreign governments to enter into commer- 
cial treaties on a footing of reciprocity, has sometimes been urged as 
a reason why we should not admit the commodities of their subjects 
into our markets, But a regard to their own interest will always 
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induce those who consider the matter dispassionately to purchase 
whatever commodities they want in the cheapest and best market. 
It is true that the French government have, by an unwise and most 
impolitic regulation, prevented the introduction of English cottons 
and hardware into France; and have thus forced their own subjects 
to misemploy a large proportion of their capital, and to purchase 
inferior articles at a higher price than that for which they might 
otherwise obtain them. But this is a line of conduct that ought to 
be carefully avoided, not followed. The fact that a forcign govern- 
ment has done an injury to its subjects by making them pay an artifi- 
cially enhanced price for their cottons and hardware, can be no apology 
for the government of this country injuring those entitled to its 
protection by making them pay an enhanced price for their wines, 
brandies, and silks. To act thus, is not to retaliate on the French, 
but on ourselves.’—IV. p. 417. 


The ‘ Petition of the Merchants of London for a Free Trade’ 
in 1820, is a consoling document ; particularly when connected 
with the subsequent virtual abrogation of the Navigation Laws. 
It is consoling because it gives a high idea of what has been 
accomplished, and an earnest of the future. 

On the subject of ‘ Commercial Revulsions,’ it is important 
to notice, that by far the greater part of the phenomenon arises 
out of the system of protection. Men are supported in a trade 
by making other men pay for what they do not want, and when 
the wretched system fails, as fail it must, there is proclaimed to 
be a Commercial Revulsion. If the system of protection had 
never been, honest commerce would have taken its course 
silently, and capital and employment would have been attracted 
to one trade and drawn off gradually from another, as the 
changes in the world and human wants required. And 
another point still more urgent in the actual condition of things, 
is the insisting on the principle, that if any of the artificially 
cockered interests give substantial evidence of suffering from 
physical want, the evil should be met by a direct gift of money 
on the part of the community, and not in a way which levies 
the sum twice over, once from the consumers and once 
over again from some other class of British traders with whom 
those consumers would have spent the money. Every class 
which presents itself with a demand for relief through the medium 
of ‘ protection,’ ought to be considered as saying, ‘ Forasmuch as 
nobody wants the goods we make, we beg that some other class 
of traders may be robbed to serve us, and the consumers over 
again besides. 

The case of the ‘ Herring Fishery’ is reducible to the same 

rinciple as other commercial frauds. To put an extra price 
into the pockets of certain herring-fishers and the capitalists 
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who employ them, we take it twice over, first from the eaters of 
herrings, and secondly from those traders with whom the money 
would have been expended. The argument of ancestorial wisdom 
is, that neither the eaters nor the traders form a compact mass. 
The principle therefore is like one which should allow the 
herring-fishers to raise a sum by collecting halfpence on the 
highway, with the additional special condition that half the 
halfpence should be thrown into the sea. 

The Note on the ‘ Disposal of Property by Will’ is too favour- 
able to what it calls ‘the custom of primogeniture.’ It omits 
the principal circumstance connected with its effects in this 
country; which is, that it makes part of a regularly organized 
system, for concentrating the wealth of the family in the senior 
member, with the view of making it an engine in his hands for 
effecting the maintenance of the junior branches through the 
medium of the public wrong. 

Of the ‘ Government, Revenue, and Commerce of India’ as 
at present conducted, with its adjunct the China Trade, the prin- 
cipal feature may be stated to be, that itis a commercial fraud of 
the same nature as the Herring Fishery ; except that the plunder 
instead of being collected from old women who eat herrings, is 
collected from old women who drink tea, and that the enjdyers 
sail in twelve-hundred-ton ships instead of herring-busses, and 
go to India to fetch it. In both cases the amount gained is 
taken twice over from somebody else ; once from the old women, 
and once more from the people who would have had their custom 
if it had not been laid out where it is. 

In the Note on ‘Taxes on the Rent of Land,’ the charge 
against Adam Smith amounts to his having said that taxes 
on Rent would fall on the landlords, without noting that 
such taxes could not sweep away the portion of the rent of a 
farm which consists of the interest of capital expended on 
improvements or buildings. The answer to which appears to be, 
that Adam Smith would have called one Rent, and the other 
the Interest of Capital. 

The Note on ‘ a on Profits’ declares that Adam Smith is 
wrong in saying such taxes fall ultimately on the consumers ; 
and that this is only true when the tax is laid on the profits 
of ‘one or a few businesses.’ A presumption of the inaccuracy 
of this, is in the difficulty of assigning the point where ‘a few 
businesses’ are to merge into enough to produce the general 
effect. The error may be suspected to lie in the reasoning 
about the ‘read value ;’ the trath apparently being, that when a 
tax is imposed on the profits of any particular business or species 
of capital, the parties concerned reduce the quantity of their 
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business or capital, till what is left pays them the ordinary rate 
of profits as before. If any of them remove capital to other 
employments, they will either not succeed in establishing it, or 
drive out a corresponding quantity of the capital of less able 
and fortunate dealers somewhere else. And the same process 
will be repeated, if the tax be extended to all profits, The final 
consequence of which will be, that in addition to the tax 
being ultimately paid by the consumers, there will be a reduc- 
tion to the amount of the tax, of the commodities sold and 
consumed within the country*. 

From this results the very important proposition, that a tax 
on manufactured goods, is analogous in impolicy to the 
attempt at raising money for a favoured class by restrictions ; 
and for the same reason, namely that there is a double incidence, 
or the amount is lost twice over. The tax is paid once by the 
consumers, and there is a gratuitous loss to an equal amount on 
the capitalists and labourers besides ; this last gratuitous loss 
being measured by, and in fact identical with, the losses arising 
to the manufacturing capitalists.and labourers from the diminu- 
tion of the extent of their business. This fact will make a 
gy demand on the public attention, whenever the public 

as got through a few of the subjects whose pressure is more 
immediate. 

The Note on ‘ Taxes on Wages’ is exposed to the same objec- 
tions as that on Taxes on Profits. The cases of Wages and of 
Profits are in fact the same; profits being only the wages of a 
particular kind of labour, and the absolute magnitude of both 
being settled in the same way, by the opinion and habits of 
society. 

The Note on ‘ Taxes on Raw Produce’ exhibits a retreating 
from the Ricardo fallacy on Tithes. It in fact gives up the 
general assertion ‘that tithes fall on the consumer,’ which was 
precisely the point where the error of what was put forward as 
the new theory of rent became distinctly ostensible by the con- 
sequences ; and confines itself to contending that the opponents 
of that opinion have not assigned sufficient magnitude to the 
loss which they maintained to fall on the consumer in conse- 
quence of the existence of different qualities of soil. 

The Note on ‘ Taxes on Commodities’ sets out with a clear 
insight into the very point that was defective in the case of 
taxes on profits,—namely, the certainty that the dealers in the 
article taxed will be ‘forced to contract their business, and by 





* For an extended examination of this, see ‘True Theory of Rent,’ 
Ninth Edition, p. 18, 
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lessening the supply, raise the price to such as will yield the 
common and ordinary rate of profit.’ But it is followed by an 
effort to confine this to the case of /ururies. What are luxuries ? 
Salt is a luxury, to the man who is obliged to eat his potatoes 
without. This part of the argument is in fact a portion of the 
principles formerly contested in the cases of Taxes on Profits 
and on Wages. The truth with respect to taxes on com- 
modities not produced under a monopoly, whether luxuries or 
not, and whether the duty be laid ad valorem on all or in any 
other manner, appears to be that the price is raised till the tax 
is paid by the consumers, but there is at the same time a 
diminution of the whole production, consumption, and employ- 
ment of the community, to the amount of the tax over again. | 

The researches on the ‘ Funding System’ point mainly to the 
conclusion, that when all a nation’s disposable income has been 
absorbed by the interest of debt, the only chance left is to out- 
grow the debt by removing checks upon the industry of the 
community, if it is lucky enough to have any. Of luck of this 
description, our own has no deficiency. 

The ‘ Additional Note on Rent’ is amusing by the bonhommie 
of the assertion, extracted from a writer of as early date as 1801, 
that ‘ Rent is, in fact, nothing else than a simple and ingenious 
contrivance, for equalising the profits to be drawn from fields of 
different degrees of fertility.’ Nevertheless the same writer’s 
ideas are not far from the truth on the nature of effective demand, 
and its connexion with the price. It is not exactly that men 
say ‘ We must and will have such a quantity of corn whatever 
we may pay for it.’ But they raise the price which they will 
bid for corn, and at the same time economize its use in all the 
ways they can discover, till at last they agree upon a division 
which will make the existing supply hold out; the increase of 
price encourages increase of supply in future, and by-the repeti- 
tion of the process and its opposite, the price and the supply 
are made continually to meet. With the exception, however, of 
the odd imagination alluded to, the extract is far from being a 
bad account of the origin of Rent. 

It is very clear on the whole, that the commentator has got 
at least half-way out of the Ricardo fallacy on Rent; but he is 
loth to acknowledge the fact, and tries all turns to persuade the 
reader that he was never so far wrong as might be thought. 
He would do better to apply his influence and his talents, to 
display the full extent of the mistake. Another request which 
may reasonably be urged, is, that after having let down the- 
question of Absenteeism by advancing a demonstration before 
parliament which burst in the proof, > would either support 
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what others have produced in the way of a probes aliter on the 
same point, or put forward something better of his own. 





Arr. I].—A Narrative of a Nine Months Residence in New Zealand, 
in 1827; together with a Journal of a Residence in Tristan 
d’Acunha, an Island situated between South America and the 
Cape of Good Hope. By Augustus Earle, Draughtsman to his 
Majesty’s Surveying Ship ‘the Beagle.’—London. Longman 
and Co. 1832. 8vo. pp. 371. 


J NTELLIGENCE respecting New Zealand has hitherto been 

scanty, and it now arrives from an unexpected source. We 
have here an instructive and amusing book from the pen of a 
wandering artist; the last person that might be expected to go 
to New Zealand, and one of the first that should do so, for in 
that country is a studio far preferable to either the Vatican or 
the Louvre. Painters travel to study pictures instead of nature, 
and thus become ingenious fabricators of copies, instead of 
originals themselves. Art springs out of peculiar native cir- 
cumstances ; the Greeks were sculptors, because they ran and 
wrestled naked. Our sculptors and historical painters, instead 
of ransacking effete Italy, should seek the rudiments of 
their art in the South Seas. In New Zealand, more especially, 
the finest and most athletic forms may be found exhibited under 
every effort of the frame, and under every modification of feeling, 
both in individuals and in groupes, in the midst, too, of scenes 
of great picturesqueness and beauty. But artists prefer the 
ease and security of the grand tour, and go on following the 
same round of subjects, till art degenerates, and in time will 
be worn out, like perpetually intermarrying families. In the 
mean while let us turn to Augustus Earle, a wanderer in many 
lands and over many seas, and now for his reward wandering 
on as draughtsman to a surveying-ship at present pursuing its 
pathless way on a four years voyage. 

It was time that something was understood about the New 
Zealanders. The catastrophes that had taken place on this 
coast, the fearful and treacherous massacres of crews that 
trusted in their good disposition, and the horrible stories of their 
cannibalism, seemed to put them out of the pale of humanity 
and the hope of civilization. In the mean time, however, it was 
heard that some portion of the two islands called New Zealand, 
had become constantly frequented by our whalers and merchant- 
men, that missionaries had been stationed in various parts with- 
out molestation, and that even dock-yards of white men had 
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been established in several places, and vessels had arrived 
in distant ports built in the country, and laden with its 
merchandize. All this bespoke a very considerable change 
from the time of the murder of Marion Du Fresne and the 
massacre of the Boyd, and it became desirable to learn how it 
had taken place, and to what extent. 

Very satisfactory answers to these pa aa may be had from 
Mr. Earle’s book. In geographical information, our stores of 
knowledge are not much increased. It happens, by some fatality 
or other, that we learn nothing, save of the very northernmost 
part of the northern island; of the southern island there is 
nothing but a marine survey of the coasts at all known,—and of 
the interior of the other, a confined portion of its northern 
division. Mr. Marsden, the missionary, had crossed the country 
from the Bay of Islands on the east, to the river E, O. Ke Anga 
on the west ; the only one of the Europeans that had published 
any account of the country, that did so. Mr. Earle has now 
crossed in his turn, but it was unluckily by the same track. 
Every where that a report has been made, the country is com- 
posed of grand features, thickly covered with wood, well 
watered, and where cultivation has disclosed the character of 
the soil, it appears extremely rich and fertile ; the climate is 
favourable to every species of vegetation ; of the natural pro- 
ductions of the soil, flax is the most abundant and most useful, 
and is applied by the natives to almost every purpose of clothing, 
building, packing, or wherever ligamentary structure can be 
turned to account. New Zealand was originally destitute of 
quadrupeds, and nearly, with the exception of a few birds, of the 
greater part of the more obvious portions of the animal king- 
dom. Bish is found in abundance on the coast, but of edibles 
whether animal or vegetable on land in a state of nature, there 
is a wonderful scarcity. In the utter absence of grass, it did 
not seem an easy task to introduce pasturing animals ; the hog, 
the most thorough of cosmopolitans, however, speedily thrived, 
and now exists in great numbers ; dogs now overrun the inhabited 
parts, and it appears that cattle feed and thrive upon the fern 
in such a manner, as to render it probable that they will multiply 
to a most beneficial extent. Fern every where abounds. The 
merchant and fishing vessels that put into the bays and 
harbours of New Zealand at present, have many inducements 
besides the convenience of its position and the excellence of its 
anchorage, and these inducements are every da increasing. It 
is off their coasts that the whalers often shige their cargo, 
and, in case of its failing, spars of very considerable value 
supply the deficiency. Tortoiseshell is pointed out by Mr. 
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Earle as one of the most valuable objects of merchandize. And 
now that cultivation is carried on to a considerable extent, 
supplies of sweet potatoes, Indian corn, fruit, and other 
vegetable products, together with fish and hogs, may be had in 
abundance. These are qualities which make the islands places 
of importance to our commerce, and as such, deserving of 

eneral attention. New Zealand has, however, other claims. 

he inhabitants of this country are the noblest savages that 
have been found to exist. In figure and form, in courage and 
manliness, in ingenuity and curiosity, they bear away the palm 
both from the Sandwich islander of Polynesia, and the Red 
Indian of North America. One foul stain alone degrades 
their character below that of the vulgar savage. The New 
Zealander feeds upon his kind. This is a dreadful exception to 
his virtues, and a horrible addition to the catalogue of his vices. 
It practically entails a host of evils on his race. The individual 
who views his like, as a butcher eyes a well-fed ox or sheep, has 
a motive to slaughter beyond the natural ferocity and cruelty of 
man. In the struggle between the killed and killer, is created 
a ravenous lust for slaughter; the passion of revenge is carried 
beyond the outpouring of blood and the infliction of death ; 
quarter becomes unknown—mercy takes wing—for the prisoner 
is a prey as well as a prize. Cannibalism has another effect, as 
has been observed in New Zealand. Life falls in value—the 
taking of human life, viewed in all civilized communities as an 
event of so much magnitude, comes to be regarded with the 
utmost indifference—it is taken when the master is either angry 
or hungry—so that life, the dearest property a man is born to 
enjoy, is depreciated in his hands to a possession held almost in 
contempt. 

The vices of the New Zealand character are closely con- 
nected with this melancholy habit. The massacres of ships 
crews have sometimes, in all probability, been as much induced 
by appetite, as by injury and insult. The cruelty used towards 
their slaves, or rather the draconism of their slave laws, has the 
same source; the slightest offence is visited with the deprivation 
of life—a stroke of the eternal hatchet settles the matter—the 
oven is prepared, and the crime of the servant furnishes forth a 
feast for the master. The prisoner, in like manner, is devoured 
on the field of battle, with the exception of a few of the more 
epicurean morsels, which are saved for favourites at home, 
or the heads of chiefs, which are preserved by a process peculiar 
to this people, and which seems to be even more artful than the 
embalmment of the Egyptians. The grand distinction of the 
New Zealander’s character—his love of war—may arise from the 
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same source. ‘ Talk to him,’ said a native New Zealander, ‘ of 
work, and he grows sleepy ; but speak of war, and he opens his 
eyes as wide as a tea-cup.’ The New Zealander’s passion for 
war, and the extent of its indulgence, is unrivalled in any part 
of the world. A temple of Janus in New Zealand would never 
be closed for a moment ; war seems the natural state, peace an 
unnatural and contemptible repose. The only manner in which 
it is understood one man can excel another, is in the art of 
destruction. It is the sole object of education—the sole success 
—the sole triumph. Perhaps the reason at the bottom of this 
extravagant passion is, that more appetites than one are gratified 
by the result of strife. A field of battle is a Smithfield as well 
as a Waterloo. 

The virtues of the New Zealander have a connexion with his 
vices. He is thoroughly brave, active, generous, confiding ; 
he is unwearied in obliging, he is faithful and laborious. 
Unlike all other savages, the New Zealander is industrious. 
Possessed of a muscular frame admirably adapted for 
energetic exertion, the New Zealander engages in the most 
laborious pursuits with perseverance and industry. No men 
make better sailors—no men work the pumps of a leaky vessel 
with more enduring vigour—no men are so useful in the dock- 
yard or the forge ; and such is their delight at being admitted 
to view the fabrication of any thing useful, that they will ply 
the hammer or the bellows, carry burthens or undertake any 
task, in order to be admitted to the arcana of a workshop. At 
this moment, the pride of a New Zealand chieftain is to have a 
connexion with the Europeans ; and if he may have adock-yard, 
or an oar and plank manufactory on his domains, he is gratified 
in the highest degree, and will venture life and limb in their 
preservation. 

The way to civilization is through wants. No other savage 
has ever wanted anything from civilized man but finery, liquor, 
or some of the most obvious tools; but the New Zealander 
wants precisely those things which an Englishman would want 
had he not been born to them. Mr. Babbage himself does not 
take more interest in the manufactures of Birmingham, than 
did Atoi the New Zealander; and in his native land the out- 
cry is for the useful iron in all its shapes, and above all for the 
musquet and its soul—gunpowder. The passion for war formerly 
so dangerous to the European visitor, now lays the New Zea- 
lander at his feet. The White Man’s ships, are the purveyors of 
the sinews of war—not money but musquets—and the reigning 
passion for the instruments of death forbids the New Zea!ander to 
molest, or even to revenge himself upon, the source of his supplies, 
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It is well understood among the South Sea Whalers and others 
who have occasion to harbour in New Zealand, that there is no 
currency there but powder and shot. And it is extraordinary, 
that the great supply of the very means of destruction, 
has in part put a stop to destruction itself, and may possi- 
bly prove the instrument of extensive civilization. As long as the 
only weapon of offence which the New Zealander possessed, was 
the club he had carved and carried in his hand, so long did a 
battle assume the aspect of a field of Troy ; every man singled 
out his enemy, and proceeded to the indulgence of his deadliest 
feelings of vengeance. But now, and we are indebted to Mr. 
Earle for the information, they begin to count musquets, and 
owing to the enumeration being pretty nearly equal, did it 
occur in the year 1827, for the first time since New Zealand 
existed, that a series of bloody campaigns was stopped in 
limine, by a council or congress of hostile chiefs, The tendency 
of modern warfare by means of the musquet, is to pit mass 
—— mass, and to destroy the personality of a battle. This 
effect among the quick-witted New Zealanders has been rapidly 
spread. In one of their late médées, a powerful chieftain named 
Shulitea was killed; it was expected that his death would be 
as usual the signal for universal warfare ; but the musquets were 
counted, and thousand told against thousand ; the thing ended, 
as in European affairs, in long speeches, for no parliaméntary 
man could hope to excel a New Zealander, either in the extent 
or the vehemence of his oratory. In point of audience, the New 
Zealander carries it by an immense abuse, for neither cheers, 
nor coughs, nor scrapes, are known in this primitive land. In 
this congress of chieftains, the race of diplomatists made its first 
appearance at the Antipodes ; and though we are here intolerant 
enough of Talleyrands and Metternichs, it is a good thing to 
hear that by the very force of musquetry, our savage friends 
have been drawn to protocols instead of gunpowder. By some 
remarkable accident or other, bayonets do not seem to have 
been imported into New Zealand; the Brummagem articles 
which have been sent out, were probably destitute of that 
appendage or moveable affixation, as Sir Charles Wetherell 
would call it, and lucky it is that things so happened. The 
bayonet gives point to the musquet in every sense of the 
word. Had the merchant-men’s musquets possessed bayonets, 
heroism would have been still encouraged in this island of 
athlete, and the horrors of war been simply transferred from a 
New Zealand flint club to a Birmingham triagonal steel bayonet. 
It is not so,—and what is most delightful to think of, the deathly 
instrument which has stopped the progress of war in this savage 
VOL. xvit1.— Westminster Review. Y 
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country, is by fortuitous circumstances in every way rendered 
innocuous. It has been seen, that by the accidental omission 
of bayonets, and by the fact that musquets tell only in a volley, 
the sting has been taken out of their hostile application. The 
next turn, however, that the ingenuity of human kind will give 
them, will be that of the sharp-shooter. It is not, however, every 
day, that a rifle has a man for its aim: in America, where the 
rifle is carried to the greatest possible perfection, the use of it 
is contemporaneous with the imbibation of the alphabet ; boys 
go out ‘a-gunning of’ squirrels; when somewhat older, they 
try birds and bears, and when at their best, they kill the 
squirrel with ball without touching his skin, but simply by dex- 
terously driving off the bark on which the animal stands, and 
thus produce death by concussion. But in New Zealand there 
is no practice; there are no animals to shoot at, save a few 
birds not worth the shot. The consequence is, the New Zea- 
lander is one of the worst shots in the world; he always handles 
a gun as if he were afraid of it, and usually discharges it 
before he gets it to his shoulder. Thus are the most warlike 
people on the face of the earth, reduced to imbecility by putting 
a musquet into their hands and a shot-belt over their shoulders. 
Surely this is an answer to the outcry that was made against 
Perkins’s engine of death. The more expeditious and inde- 
pendent of human will the destruction of a given body of 
men becomes, the sooner will mankind cease to be made the 
victims of its power. If the annihilation of armies could be 
made to depend upon the pointing of a single great gun by 
the Emperor Nicholas or the Emperor Francis in any particular 
direction, whether from Schcenbrunn or the North Pole, no 
army in the world would stand such Imperial maneeuvring ; 
whole nations would be seen standing up as one man, protesting 
against being made imperial nine-pins, and warfare would cease 
to be aroyal game. In the present imperfect state of warfare, 
however, individual feelings of courage, glory, and honour, are 
permitted to interfere; and thus is a grand delusion kept up. 
tach captain, colonel, and private, is made to believe that the 
affair is a personal one—that it is his own fame that is at stake— 
and that, if he should fail to expose life and limb daily, all 
would be lost. The farce is kept up by rank, by orders, by 
crosses and medals, by praise, least of all by money, for it is 
the scarcest at the fountains of honour. Be this as it may, 
musquets are the current coin of the New Zealander. As is well 
known to every merchant or whaler trading in its seas, a musquet 
is worth five score of hogs according to the rate of prices in those 
parts, and five score in New Zealand means one hundred and 
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ten, for this singular people use an undecimal arithmetic. 
This being the price of a gun, it may readily be supposed that 
there is no want of supply; hogs are bred, and sweet potatoes 
sown, with this sole view ; there is no self-denial a New Zealander 
will not practise, no privation he will not bear, in order to become 
possessed of this grand object of his existence. The conse- 
quence is, that there are many thousand stand of arms in this 
savage land. Hitherto the country has been in a state of perpe- 
tual confusion ; the intervals of repose seem to have occurred 
solely for the purpose of cultivating some merchantable article 
which they may exchange with the vessels for arms. It is this 
very desire for weapons of offence, which has caused the grand 
reformation in their conduct towards Europeans ; before they 
established a trade, they were too ready to take umbrage at what 
was often unintentional slight. Now it is almost impossible to 
offend them: the white man is so necessary to the principal 
chiefs, and his value now so generally understood, that in few 
civilized countries is the visitor less in danger, unless indeed he 
becomes involved in some of‘ the native broils. Mr. Earle 
seems to have been in some danger in this way more than once ; 
but he ran less risk than he would have done perhaps in any 
other field of war. He was sedulously protected by a chieftain 
near whom he took up his abode, and several others were 
anxious to have the honour of being his guardians. 

Mr. Earle’s adventures form the best materials for studying 
the New Zealander. Having been taken off the nearly desert 
isle-of Tristan d’ Acunha by a vessel bound to Van Diemen’s 
Land, he was glad to accompany it, though in a direction 
different from that he had designed to pursue. When in Van 
Diemen’s Land, his curiosity and activity first led him to New 
South Wales, and thence to New Zealand. Having persuaded 
a friend to accompany him, he embarked at Sydney the 20th 
October 1827 on board the brig Governor Macquarie, Captain 
Kent. On the ninth day New Zealand was in sight. The 
northern part of the island was approached on the western side, 
opposite a river seen only by Captain Cook, and of which very 
little was known till lately, when it was visited twice by the 
Rev. Mr. Marsden, and also by Captain Dillon during his search 
after the remains of Perouse. It has been called Shukeanga, 
but Mr. Earle names it E. O. Ke Anga, an apparent difference 
reconcileable by the fact that the natives prefix to all words 
beginning with two vowels, the sound sh. It is only some twelve 
or fourteen years since the bar to the harbour formed by the 
mouth of the E. O. Ke Anga was first crossed by a small vessel 
attendant on the store-ships the Dromedary and —— 
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Soundings were taken and buoys laid down ; but the commanders 
of these vessels did not venture in. The commander of the 
Dromedary was Captain Cruise, to whom we are indebted for 
a book on New Zealand ; in a review of which, only a few years 
ago, the Quarterly Review took pains to prove, in despite 
oF the most incontrovertible evidence, that cannibalism did 
not and never had existed in this country. The bar to which 
we have alluded, and which prevents this bay from being one 
of the finest in the world, was however crossed during Mr. 
Earle’s residence there by two large vessels, which recrossed 
heavily laden ; one, the Harmony of London, of four hundred tons 
burthen, the other the Elizabeth of Sydney of nearly equal 
tonnage. Yet to show the treacherous nature of these bars, it 
may be mentioned that a few months afterwards two schooners 
of exceedingly light draught were lost, though they were both 
commanded by men who perfectly well knew the channel 
through the bar. Both vessels had been built in New Zealand ; 
one, the Herald, a small and beautiful craft, by the church 
missionaries. 


‘The morning of the 30th was foggy and unfavourable, but it 
suddenly cleared up, and exhibited the entrance of E.O. Ke Anga 
right before us; anda light breeze came to our aid to carry us in. 
The entrance to this river is very remarkable, and can never be mis- 
taken by mariners. On the north side, for many miles, are hills of 
sand, white, bleak, and barren, ending abruptly at the entrance of the 
river, which is about a quarter of a mile across. Where the south 
head rises abrupt, craggy, and black, the land all around is covered 
with verdure ; thus at the first glimpse of these heads from the sea, 
one is white, the other black.’ 

‘ The only difficulty attending the entrance (and indeed the only 
thing which prevents E. O. Ke Anga from being one of the finest har- 
bours in the world), is the bar. This lies two miles from the mouth 
of the river, its head enveloped in breakers and foam, bidding defiance 
and threatening destruction to all large ships which may attempt the 
passage. However, we fortunately slipped over its sandy sides unda- 
maged, in three fathom water.’ 

* After crossing the bar, no other obstacle lay in our way; and 
floating gradually into a beautiful river, we soon lost sight of the sea, 
and were sailing up a spacious sheet of water, which became considerably 
wider after entering it ; while majestic hills rose on each side, covered 
with verdure to their very summits. Looking up the river, we beheld 
various headlands stretching into the water, and gradually contracting 
its width, till they became fainter and fainter in the distance, and all 
was lost in the azure of the horizon. The excitement occasioned by 
contemplating these beautiful scenes was soon interrupted by the 
hurried approach of canoes, and the extraordinary noises made by the 
natives who were in them,’ 
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‘ As the arrival of a ship is always a profitable occurrence, great 
exertions are made to be first on board. ‘There were several canoes 
pulling towards us, and from them a number of muskets were fired, a 
compliment we returned with our swivels; one of the canoes soon 
came alongside, and an old chief came on board, who rubbed noses 
with Captain Kent, whom he recognised as an old acquaintance ; he 
then went round and shook hands with all the strangers, after which he 
squatted himself down upon the deck, seeming very much to enjoy 
the triumph of being the first on board. But others very soon coming 
up with us, our decks were crowded with them, some boarding us at 
the gang-way, others climbing up the chains and bows, and finding 
entrances where they could. All were in perfect good humour, and 
pleasure beamed in all their countenances.’ ' 

* 1 had heard a great deal respecting the splendid race of men I was 
going to visit, and the few specimens I had occasionally met with at 
Sydney so much pleased me, that I was extremely anxious to sec a 
number of them together, to judge whether (as a nation) they were 
finer in their proportions than the English, or whether it was mere 
accident that brought some of the tallest and finest proportioned men 
before me.’ 

‘ I examined these savages, as they crowded round our decks, with 
the critical eye of an artist ; they were generally taller and larger men 
than ourselves ; those of middle height were broad-chested and muscular, 
and their limbs as sinewy as though they had been occupied all their 
lives in laborious employments. Their colour is lighter than that of 
the American Indian, their features small and regular, their hair 
is in a profusion of beautiful curls: whereas that of the Indian is 
strait and lank. The disposition of the New Zealander appears to be 
full of fun and gaiety, while the Indian is dull, shy, and suspicious.’ 
—p. 5. 


Each of these savages was armed with a good musquet, and 
most of them had a cartridge-box buckled round their waists, 
filled with ball cartridges, and those who had fired their pieces 
from the canoes pie cleaned the pans, covered the locks 
over with a piece of dry rag, and put them into a secure place in 
the canoes. Indeed musquets are too much an object of rever- 
ential respect to be useful to them; they were at first inclined 
to worship them as gods, and familiarity has not yet bred any 
want of reverence ; they are perpetually taking them to pieces 
and cleaning them, so that’ screws soon become loose, and the 
spring of the lock relaxed ; they then say the gun is sick, and 
teaze every European they approach to cure it, imagining that 
evety white man is necessarily a gunsmith, just as in Persia it 
is taken for granted that every Frank is a doctor. 


‘ As we sailed up the river very slowly, the throng of savages 
increased to such a degree, that we could scarcely move, and to add to 
our confusion, they gave us “ adance of welcome,” standing on one 
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spot, and stamping so furiously, that I really feared they would have 
stove in the decks, which our lady passengers were obliged to leave, 
as when the dance began, each man proceeded to strip himself naked, 
a custom indispensable among themselves.’ 

‘ We came to an anchor off a native village called Parkuneigh, where 
two chiefs of consequence came on board, who soon cleared our decks 
of a considerable number. We paid great attention to these chiefs, 
admitting them into the cabin, &c., and it had the effect of lessening 
the noise, and bringing about some kind of order amongst those who 
still continued on deck. The names of these chiefs were Moortara, 
and A Kaeigh, and they were the heads of the village opposite to which 
we had anchored. They were well known to our captain, who spoke 
their language. They were accustomed to the society of ao 
also to transact business with them ; and as they were flax, timber, 
and hog merchants, they and the captain talked over the state of the 
markets during the evening. They were clothed in mats, called Ka- 
ka-hoos. ‘The ladies joined our party at supper, and we spent a very 
cheerful time with our savage visiters, who both behaved in as polite 
and respectful a manner as the best educated gentlemen could have 
done; their pleasing manners so ingratiated them into the good 
opinion of the ladies, that they all declared, ‘‘ they would be really 
very handsome men if their faces were not tattooed.""—p. 11. 


The first stroll Mr. Earle took on shore, he came across an 
object that forcibly reminded him, in spite of other objects 
of a contrary tendency, of the state of civilization in the country 
he came to visit. He stumbled upon the remains of a human 
being that had been roasted, and a number of hogs and dogs 
were snarling round it and feasting upon it. On the night of 
the arrival of the vessel, a chief had set one of his kookies or 
slaves to watch a piece of ground planted with the kumera, or 
sweet potato, in order to prevent the hogs from committing 
depredations upon it. The poor lad delighted with the appear- 
ance of the ship sailing into the harbour, was more intent upon 
observing her come to an anchor than upon guarding his pro- 
perty, and suffered the hogs to ramble into the plantation, where 
they soon made dreadful havock. In the midst of this trespass 
the master arrived. The result was according to the manners of 
New Zealand ; he instantly killed the unfortunate boy witha blow 
on the head with his stone hatchet, then ordered a fire to be made 
and the body to be dragged to it, when it was roasted and con- 
sumed. On the return to the vessel, the ladies, passengers on 
board the Macquarie, were carried on the shoulders of the natives 
over the mud to the boat. One of the gallant carriers was the 
murderer of the boy; the females however had not been made 
acquainted with the transaction, and Mr, Earle remarks it would 
have been difficult to make them believe that such a noble-look- 
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ing and good-natured fellow had so lately imbrued his hands 
in the blood of a fellow creature. The contrast presented in 
the manners and appearance of the same person at different times 
is most remarkable. While unexcited the New Zealander is 
gay, good-humoured, gentle and even tender in his little 
attentions ; but the instant he is roused, a demon seems to take 
possession of his frame, and the traits of his quieter state are 
no longer recognizable. The habit of drinking has no share in 
producing this excitement; for they alone of savage tribes have 
refused to submit to the degrading power of liquor. They 
have the utmost aversion to every kind of ‘ wine or strong 
drink,’ and very often take the Europeans to task for indulg- 
ing in a propensity to them so extraordinary, ‘ Why will you 
make yourselves mad’ they ask. It must be somewhat 
humiliating to be tutored by a New Zealander on a point of 
morals. 

On this occasion Mr. Earle remarks that there was scarcely 
any thieving practised by the crowds of savages that visited the 
brig in harbour. This is another grand change worked on the 
natives by a keen sense of their own interests. They have seen, 
says Mr. Earle, the detestation that theft is held in by Europeans, 


and the > gs fe does to trade, and have in consequence nearly 


left it o one, he adds, but the meanest slave will now 

ractise it, and they do so at the risk of their lives, for if caught 
in the fact, or the charge is proved against them, their heads are 
cut off, or broken. 

On November 3, a party visited a village called Par or Fort 
Finneigh, lying round the base of a conical hill about three 
hundred feet high, with a fortification on the top. It will be 
interesting to describe the aspect of the country as seen from 
hence. The view is by no means savage. 


‘ To the right of this swamp is a beautiful valley, in a very high 
state of cultivation. At the time I stood viewing it from the hill, I 
was charmed with the scene of industry and bustle it presented ; all 
the inhabitants of the village having gone forth to plant their potatoes, 
kumeras, and Indian corn, In the rear, and forming a fine bold back- 
ground, isan immense chain of high and rugged hills, covered to their 
summits with thick forests, and forming, as it were, a natural barrier 
and protection to this smiling and fruitful valley, while from their 
wooded sides issue innumerable small streams of clear water, which, 
meeting at the base, form beautiful rivulets, and after meandering 
through the valley, and serving all the purposes of irrigation, they 
empty themselves into the I, O. Ke Anga river.’ 

* Standing on the spot from which I have described the above 
prospect, I felt fully convinced of the frugality and industry of these 
savages. The regularity of their plantations, and the order with 
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which they carry on their various works, differ greatly from most of 
their brethren in the South Seas, as here the chiefs and their families 
set the example of labour ; and when that is the case, none can refuse 
to toil. Round the village of Par Kuneigh, at one glance is to be seen 
above 200 acres of cultivated land, and that not slightly turned up, 
but well worked and cleared ; and when the badness of their tools is 
considered, together with their limited knowledge of agriculture, their 
persevering industry I look upon as truly astonishing.’—p. 17. 


gua Se sculpture are both arts greatly admired by this 
people. Every house of consequence is ornamented and 
embellished, and their canoes have the most minute and 
elaborate workmanship bestowed upon them. Their food is 
always eaten out of little baskets rudely woven of green flax 
(Phormium tenax) which grows in great abundance in the 
island; and as they generally leave some for the next meal, 
they hang their baskets on sticks or props, till they are ready to 
eat again. Thus a village presents a very singular appearance, 
as it is stuck full of sticks, with various kinds of baskets hanging 
from them. 

The passengers on board the brig which carried Mr. Earle to 
New Zealand were chiefly a party of Wesleyan missionaries 
whose intention it was to settle an establishment in an island. 
They fixed upon a spot. some miles up the river for their 
residence, and here they were landed by the brig, which 
sailed up the river for that object. The stream was found 
navigable for twenty miles. 


‘ The shores on each side this noble river are composed of hills 
gradually rising behind each other, most of them covered with wood 
to the water’s edge. Not a vestige of a habitation is to be seen, and 
if it had not been for the occasional sight of a canoe, we might have 
imagined the country to be totally uninhabited. Opposite a small 
island, or rather sand-bank, the vessel grounded, and had to remain 
till the next tide floated her off. It was a curious and interesting spot, 
being a native par and depdét, and was entirely covered with store- 
houses for provisions and ammunition. The centre was so contrived 
that all assailants night be cut off before they could effect a landing ; 
and we were all much gratified by the judgment and forethought 
displayed in this little military work. The next morning we got off, 
but could not proceed far as the shoals were becoming so numerous as 
to render the navigation dangerous. But here we beheld, with both 
surprise and satisfaction, a most unexpected sight; namely, a snug 
little colony of our own countrymen, comfortably settled and usefully 
employed in this savage and unexplored country. Some enterprising 
merchants of Port Jackson have established here a dockyard anda 
number of sawpits. Several vessels have been laden with timber 
and spars ; one vessel has been built, launched, and sent to sea from 
this spot ; and another of a hundred and fifty tons burthen, was then 
upon the stocks !’ 
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On landing at this establishment at E. O. Racky, or, as the 
Englishmen have called it, “‘ Deptford,” I was greatly delighted with 
the appearance of order, bustle, and industry it presented. Here were 
storehouses, dwelling-houses, and various offices for the mechanics; 
and every department seemed as well filled as it could have been ina 
civilised country. To me the most interesting circumstance was to 
notice the great delight of the natives, and the pleasure they seemed to 
take in observing the progress of the various works. All were officious 
to “lend a hand,”’ and each seemed eager to be employed. This 
feeling corresponds with my idea of the best method of civilising a 
savage. Nothing can more completely show the importance of the 
useful arts than a dockyard. In it are practised nearly all the 
mechanical trades ; and these present to the busy enquiring mind of a 
New Zealander a practical encyclopedia of knowledge. When he sees 
the combined exertions of the smith and carpenter create so huge a 
fabric as a ship, his mind is filled with wonder and delight ; and when 
he witnesses the moulding of iron at the anvil, it excites his astonish- 
ment and emulation.’ 

‘The people of the dockyard informed me, that although it was- 
constantly crowded with natives, scarcely any thing had ever been stolen, 
and all the chiefs in the neighbourhood took so great an interest in the 
work, that any annoyance offered to those employed would imme- 
diately be revenged as a personal affront.’—p. 24. 


At this spot, the Deptford of New Zealand, the brig remained 
to unload her cargo, while Mr, Earle and his friends determined 
to see something more of the interior. The Bay of Islands lies 
pretty nearly opposite to the mouth of the E. O. Ke Anga on 
the eastern side of the river, and thither the voyagers determined 
to proceed across the country. They first reached the head of 
the river in a canoe, and then started on foot. Some miles 
further up the river they came to another English settlement. 
This consisted of a party of men who had come out in the 
Rosanna, a vessel employed by the New Zealand Company, 
and when all idea of settling was abandoned by the officers 
sent out for that purpose, these men chgse rather to remain by 
themselves than return home, and they were found busily 
employed in cutting timber, sawing planks, and making oars 
for the Sydney market. 

* As the river became narrower, the habitations of the natives were 
more numerous. The chief of this district (whose name is Pationi) 
has a splendid village very near the carpenters’ establishment we have 
just described. He had taken these industrious men under his especial 
protection, and seemed very proud of having a settlement of that kind 
in his territories, as it gave him power and consequence among all the 
neighbouring chiefs, and from the trade he carried on by means of their 
exertions.’ 

* Pationi had likewise induced the Wesleyan missionaries to settle 
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upon his land, about a mile below; so that the head of this river 
assumed quite the appearance of a civilised colony.’—p. 28. 


Mr, Earle was accompanied by a chief who offered his services 
and those of two slaves to carry the baggage, and as he was 
joined by several others from the English station, the party 
became numerous. 


‘ We travelled through a wood so thick that the light of heaven 
could not penetrate the trees that composed it, They were so large, 
and soclose together, that in many places we had some difficulty to 
squeeze ourselves through them. To add to our perplexities, innumer- 
able streams intersected this forest, which always brought us Europeans 
to a complete stand-still. The only bridges which the natives ever 
think of making are formed by cutting down a tree, and letting it fall 
across; and over these our bare-legged attendants, loaded as they were, 
scrambled with all the agility of cats or monkeys ; but it was not so 
with us : for several times they seated one of us on the top of their load, 
and carried him over. The chief, who accompanied us, made it his 
particular business to see me safe through every difficulty, and many 
times he carried me himself over such places as I dared scarcely venture 
to look down upon.’—p. 29. 


The first night of their pedestrian tour was spent at a villege 
belonging to the chief Pationi and occupied by his son. The 
manner in which it was passed appears to have been more agree- 
able to Mr. Earle’s feelings as an artist than as a man. 


* Here we saw the son of Pationi, accompanied by thirty or forty 
young savages, sitting or lying all around us. All were exceedingly 
andsome, notwithstanding the wildness of their appearance and the 
ferocity of their looks. Let the reader picture to himself this savage 
group, handling every thing they saw, each one armed with a musket, 
loaded with ball, a cartouch-box buckled round his waist, and a stone 
patoo-patoo, or hatchet, in his hand, while human bones were hung 
round each neck by way of ornament; let the scene and situation be 
taken into consideration, and he will acknowledge it was calculated to 
make the young traveller wish himself safe at home: but, when I 
suspected, I wronged them; for after admiring every thing we had 
brought with us, (more especially our fowling pieces, which were 
very beautiful ones,) they begged a little tobacco, then retired toa 
distance from the hut which had been prepared for our reception, 
and left us to take our supper uninterrupted; after which they 
placed all our baggage in the hut, that we might be assured of its 
safety.’ 

‘It proved a rainy, miserable night; and we were a large party, 
crowded into a small smoky hut, with a fire lighted in the middle ; as, 
after our supper, the natives, in order to have as much of our company 
as possible, crowded in till it was literally crammed. However 
annoying this might be, still I was recompensed by the novelty and 
picturesque appearance of the scene, Salvator Rosa could not have 
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conceived a finer study of the horrible. A dozen men, of the largest 
and most athletic forms, their cakahoos (or mat-dresses) laid aside, 
and their huge limbs exposed to the red glare of the fire; their faces 
rendered hideous by being tatooed all over, showing by the fire-light 
quite a bright blue; their eyes, which are remarkable for their fierce 
expression, all fixed upon us, but with a look of good temper, com- 
mingled with intense curiosity. All my fears had by this time subsided, 
and being master of myself, I had leisure to study and enjoy the scene ; 
we smoked a social pipe with them (for they are all immoderately 
fond of tobacco), and then I stretched myself down to sleep amidst all 
their chattering and smoke.’ 

* But all my attempts at slumber were fruitless. I underwent a 
simultaneous attack of vermin of all descriptions; fleas, musketoes, 
and sand-flies, which, besides their depredations on my person, made 
such a buzzing noise, that even the chattering of the natives could 
not drown it, or the smoke from the fire or pipes drive them away.’— 
p. 33. 


The next day from an eminence the travellers beheld the Bay 
of Islands, and at sunset they arrived at the head of Kiddy- 
Kiddy river, which empties itself into the bay. Here there is a 
missionary establishment which presented an extraordinary 
contrast to the wild country in its neighbourhood by its 
appearance of comfort and cultivation. 


‘ Occasionally we met groups of naked men, trotting along under 
immense loads, and screaming their barbarous songs of recognition ; 
sometimes we beheld an uncouthly carved figure, daubed over with 
red ochre, and fixed in the ground, to give notice that one side of the 
road was tabooed. An extraordinary contrast was now presented to 
our view, for we came suddenly in front of a complete little English 
village. Wreaths of white smoke were rising from the chimneys, of 
neat weather-boarded houses. The glazed windows reflected the 
brilliant glow from the rays of the setting sun, while herds of fat 
eattle were winding down the hills, lowing as they leisurely bent their 
steps towards the farm-yerd. It is impossible for me to describe 
what I felt on contemplating a scene so similar to those I had left 
behind me.’—p. 38. 

In the morning, two vessels were found to be in the har- 
bour ; the one a London whaler, and the other an East India 
pas. ys £ ship, which had just returned from cruizing in 
search of the wreck of La Perouse’s vessel. 

‘ The Bay of Islands is surrounded by lofty and picturesque hills, 
and is secured from all winds. It is full of lovely coves, and a safe 
anchorage is to be found nearly alli over it ; added to this, a number 
of navigable rivers are for ever emptying themselves into the Bay, 
which is spotted with innumerable romantic islands all covered with 
perpetual yerdure.’—p, 41. 


* Here Mr. Earle found that a friend, the captain of an English 
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whaler, had taken up his residence, and here he determined 
himself to stay until the Macquarie had completed an extensive 
voyage on which she was originally bound, and returned to the 
Island. He consequently went back by the same route he had 
come, in order to make his arrangements for a permanent 
removal. When the chiefs on that side understood his inten- 
tion, he had great difficulty in prevailing upon them to let him 
leave them. They were all eager for his Fagg, and would 
have been proud to retain a white man under their protection. 
‘Is not our country as good as theirs ?’ they exclaimed: ‘ are 
you not as safe amongst us ? are we not as willing and as capable 
of protecting you as Shulitea?’ ‘Their importunities were only 
to be overcome by pleading the residence of a white friend at 
the Bay of Islands, who was building a house for him. This 
argument was understood and yielded to, but with reluctance. 

The second time Mr. Earle crossed the island, in order to 
take up his abode with his friend, he returned on foot accom- 
panied only by a boy to carry his baggage, and expresses him- 
self as proceeding with a full sense of security. The appearance 
of the country indicates strongly that agriculture is making 
rapid progress. 

‘ At mid-day we arrived at what in New Zealand is considered a 
town of great size and importance, called Ty-a-my. It is situated on 
the sides of a beautiful hill, the top surmounted by a par, in the midst 
of a lonely and extensive plain, covered with plantations of Indian 
corn, cumera, and potatoes. This is the principal inland settlement, 
and, in point of quiet beauty and fertility, it equalled any place I had 
ever seen in the various countries I have visited. Its situation brought 
forcibly to my remembrance the scenery around Canterbury.’ . 

‘We found the village totally deserted, all the inhabitants being 
employed in their various plantations ; they shouted to us as we passed, 
thus bidding us welcome, but did not leave their occupations to receive 
us. To view the cultivated parts of this country from an eminence, 
a person might easily imagine himself in a civilised land; for miles 
around the village of ‘T'y-a-my nothing but beautiful green fields pre- 
sent themselves to the eye. ‘The exact rows in which they plant their 
Indian corn would do credit to a first-rate English farmer, and the 
way in which they prepare the soil is admirable. The greatest defici- 
ency which I observed in the country around me was the total absence 
of fences ; and this defect occasions the natives a great deal of trouble, 
which might very easily be avoided. Hogs are the principal part of 
their wealth, with which, at all times, they can traffic with vessels 
touching at their ports. These animals, consequently, are of the 
utmost importance to them ; but during the growth of their crops, the 
constant watching the hogs require to keep them out of the planta- 
tions, consumes more time than would effectually fence in their whole 
country; but I have no doybt, as they already begin to follow our 
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advice and adopt our plans, they will soon see the utility of fencing in 
their land. I have at various times held many conversations with 
different chiefs on this subject, all of whom have acknowledged the 
propriety of so doing.’—p. 84. 


The natives are in the habit of fencing round their houses and 
gardens with very neat palings, so that if they have not already 
protected their fields, it is from no want of skill. They quickly 
acquire the carpenter’s art, and that of the sculptor in wood 
seems indigenous among them. Their carvings on canoes, on 
* tabooed’ buildings, and in images, are in the highest degree 
curious and elaborate, Shungie the great warrior, who visited 
England, and to whom George IV presented a coat of mail and 
a double barrelled gun, succeeded in stocking one of his musquets 
in a very elegant manner. There must however be various 
shrubs in this fertile country which would serve for natural 
hedges, and an example or two on the part of the missionaries 
would be quickly followed. The readiness with which the 
natives adopt both disagreeable and laborious occupations 
under the motives of gain, that.is to say, take to pursuits of 
honest industry, is highly encouraging to those who hope for 
the conversion of these turbulent savages into peaceful citizens. 


‘While we lay here, the ship ‘“‘ Harmony,” of London, Captain 
Middleton, arrived from Sydney for a cargo of spars. So large a vessel 
entering the port put the whole district into commotion; and when 
the chiefs understood the nature of her wants, and had seen the fine 
double-barrelled guns and store of powder to be given as payment for 
the wished-for freight, they hastened to the woods, and the axe was 
soon laid to the roots of the trees. I saw them pursuing their laborious 
employ with alacrity. In a few days a sufficient number of fine logs 
came floating down the river to load the ship, and they were all cleared 
in a workmanlike manner, ready to stow away. ‘The chief things to 
induce these people to work are fire-arms and powder: these are two 
stimulants to their industry which never fail.’—p. 77. 


If, observes Mr. Earle in another part of his work, ‘ our 
government should determine to colonize any part of New Zea- 
land, they would find the natives hardy and willing assistants 
and very different from the natives of New Holland.’ The idea 
of a settlement on the coasts has already been the subject of 
discussion, and it has been understood, on the authority, we 
believe, chiefly of the Missionaries, that the natives would be 
jealous of and hostile to any such attempt. Mr. Earle’s testi- 
mony, however, goes in direct contradiction of this opinion. 
The truth seems to be, that the chiefs of the neighbourhood 
would consider such an establishment as a great distinction, 
and would readily cede both land and labour, to forward such a 
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project. Be this as it may, the time is arrived for the appoint- 
ment of a commercial agent of the government at the port of 
the Bay of Islands: the advantages derivable by our vessels 
who find it convenient to put in there would be enormous, and 
by acting as a controller and censurer of the somewhat lawless 
crews of the whalers and other vessels touching there, he might 
obviate many misunderstandings which now arise, and appease 
quarrels which might even still be attended with serious 
results *. On this important subject, we will once more quote 
the report of Mr. Earle. 


‘Two South Sea whalers were at this time lying in the bay: the 
“Anne,” from London, a full ship; and the “‘ Lynx,” from Sydney. 
Since I have been living here, five vessels of this description have 
visited us; and many others would have touched here but for the 
want of proper regulations, and a dread of the dispositions of the 
natives. There being here no representative of the British Govern- 
ment, the crews of whalers are often involved in disputes with the 
natives. This want of Government support has also frightened other 
vessels away ; their commanders preferring going on to Port Jackson, 
where they half ruin themselves by the unavoidable expenses they 
incur. Even when their vessels have anchored here, the thoughtless- 
néss and eccentricity of this class of men, when they are under no 
restraint or control, has sometimes not only led to disputes with the 
natives, but with each other, which eventually have proved equally 
detrimental. In short, New Zealand is a place of such vast import- 
ance to so many lucrative branches of British trade, that it must be 
well worthy the speedy attention of our Government at home.’ 

‘We spoke frequently to our friend George, as well as to several 
other of their powerful chiefs, respecting the erection of a small fort 
with a British garrison, and of permanently hoisting the English flag. 
‘They always expressed the utmost delight at the idea; and, from all 
I have seen of them, I feel convinced it would prove a most politic 
measure. George (who had visited Port Jackson) said, ‘“‘ This country 
is finer than Port Jackson ; yet the English zo and settle there. Our 
people are much better than the black natives of New South Wales ; 
and yet you English live amongst them in preference to us.” 

* The ship “ Anne,” Captain Gray, was out three years, and during 
that period she never entered a civilised port. She had touched twice 
at this bay, and had cruized four months on the coast of Japan, off 
Timor, through the Sandwich and Friendly Islands, and passed several 
times over the Pacific Ocean, in order to obtain a cargo of sperm oil, 
which she at length accomplished ; and was at this time here to refit 
for her voyage home to England round Cape Horn, having picked up 
most of her cargo off this port.’ 

‘ For twelve years past, notwithstanding all the disadvantages, this 
has been the favourite resort for ships in the above-mentioned trade. 





* Since this was written, a resident has been sent to the Bay of Islands. 
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Here, surrounded with savages and cannibals, they heave down their 
vessels, land the cargoes and stores, and carry on work, both on board 
and on shore, in tolerable security. ‘The safety of the harbour, the 
facility of wooding and poge the supplies of pigs and potatoes, 
tempt them to run the risk of placing themselves in the power of 
capricious and barbarous people.’—p. 199. 


Mr. Earle’s testimony on the subject of cannibalism is scat- 
tered over many parts of his volume. It may, however, be due 
to the doubts that have been entertained on the subject, to 
quote at least one of the incidents which establish the fact. It 
is a gloomy and horrible narrative. 


‘One morning, about eleven o'clock, after [ had just returned from a 
long walk, Captain Duke informed me he had heard, from very good 
authority, (though the natives wished it to be kept a profound secret,) 
that in the adjoining village a female slave, named Matowe, had been 


put to death, and that the people were at that very time preparing her 
flesh for cooking. At the same time he reminded me of a circumstance 
which had taken place the evening before. Atoi had been paying us a 
visit, and, when going away, he recognised a girl whom he said was a 
slave that had run away from him ; he immediately seized hold of her, 
and gave her in charge to some of his people. The girl had been em- 
ployed in carrying wood for us ; Atoi’s laying claim to her had caused us 


no alarm for her life, and we bad thought no more on the subject; but 
now, to my surprise and horror, I heard this poor girl was the victim 
they were preparing for the oven! Captain Duke and myself were 
resolved to witness this dreadful scene. We therefore kept our inform. 
ation as secret as possible, well knowing that if we had manifested our 
wishes they would have denied the whole affair. We set out, taking a 
circuitous route towards the village ; and, being well acquainted with the 
road, we came upon them suddenly, and found them in the midst of 
their abominable ceremonies.’ 

‘On a spot of rising ground, just outside the village, we saw a man 
preparing a native oven, which is done in the fullowing simple manner: 
—A hole is made in the ground, and hot stones are put within it, and 
then all is covered up close. As we approached, we saw evident signs 
of the murder which had been perpetrated; bloody mats were strewed 
around, and a boy was standing by them actually laughing: he put his 
finger to his head, and then pointed towards a bush. I approached the 
bush, and there discovered a Sua head. My feelings of horror may 
be imagined as I recognized the features of the unfortunate girl I had 
seen forced from our village the preceding evening ! 

‘ We ran towards the fire, and there stood a man occupied in a way 
few would wish to see. He was preparing the four quarters of a human 
body for a feast ; the large bones, having been taken out, were thrown 
aside, and the ficsh being compressed, he was in the act of forcing it into 
the oven. While we stood transfixed by this terrible sight, a large dog, 
which lay before the fire, rose up, seized the bloody head, and walked off 
with it into the bushes; no doubt to hide it there for another meal! 
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The man completed his task with the most perfect composure, telling us, 
at the same time, that the repast would not be ready for some hours !” 

‘Here stood Captain Duke and myself, both witnesses of a scene 
which many travellers have related, and their relations have invariably 
been treated with contempt ; indeed, the veracity of those who had the 
temerity to relate such incredible events has been every where questioned. 
In this instance it was no warrior’s flesh to be eaten; there was no 
enemy’s blood to drink, in order to infuriate them. They had no revenge 
to gratify ; no plea could they make of their passions having been roused 
by battle, nor the excuse that they eat their enemies to perfect their 
triumph. This was an action of unjustifiable cannibalism. Atoi, the 
chief, who had given orders for this cruel feast, had only the night before 
sold us four pigs for a few pounds of powder; so he had not even the 
excuse of want of food. After Captain Duke and myself had consulted 
with each other, we walked into the village, determining to charge Atoi 
with his brutality.’ 

* Atoi received us in his usual manner ; and his handsome open counte- 
nance could not be imagined to belong to so savage a monster as he had 
proved himself to be. I shuddered at beholding the unusual quantity of 
potatoes his slaves were preparing to eat with this infernal banquet. We 
talked coolly with him on the subject ; for as we could not prevent what 
had taken place, we were resolved to learn (if possible) the whole parti- 
culars. Atoi at first tried to make us believe he knew nothing about it, 
and that it was only a meal for his slaves ; but we had ascertained it was 
for himself and his favourite companions. After various endeavours to 
conceal the fact, Atoi frankly owned that he was only waiting till the 
cooking was completed to partake of it. He added, that, knowing the 
horror we Europeans held these feasts in, the natives were always most 
anxious to conceal them from us, and he was very angry that it had 
come to our knowledge; but, as he had acknowledged the fact, he had 
no objection to talk about it. He told us that human flesh required a 
greater number of hours to cook than any other; that if not done 
enough, it was very tough, but when sufficiently cooked it was as tender 
as paper. He held in his hand a piece of paper, which he tore in illus- 
tration of his remark. He said the flesh then preparing would not be 
ready till next morning ; but one of his sisters whispered in my ear that 
her brother was deceiving us, as they intended feasting at sunset.’ 

‘ We enquired why and how he had murdered the poor girl. He 
replied, that running away from him to her own relations was her only 
crime. He then took us outside his village, and showed us the post to 
which she had been tied, and laughed to think how he had cheated her : 
— For,” said he, “I told her I only intended to give her a flogging ; 
but I fired, and shot her through the heart !” My blood ran cold at this 
relation, and I looked with feelings of horror at the savage while he 
related it. Shall I be credited when I again affirm, that he was not only 
a handsome young man, but mild and genteel in his demeanour? He 
was a man we had admitted to our table, and was a general favourite 
with us all ; and the poor victim to his bloody cruelty was a pretty girl 
of about sixteen years of age !’ 
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‘ While listening to this frightful detail, we felt sick almost to faint- 
ing. We left Atoi, and again strolled towards the spot where this dis- 
fusting mess was cooking. Not a native was now near it: a hot fetid 
steam kept occasionally bursting from the smothered mass ; and the same 
dog we had seen with the head, now crept from beneath the bushes, and 
sneaked towards the village: to add to the gloominess of the whole, a 
large hawk rose heavily from the very spot where the poor victim had 
been cut in pieces. My friend and I sat gazing on this melancholy 
place ; it was a lowering gusty day, and the moaning of the wind through 
the bushes, as it swept round the hill on which we were, seemed in 
unison with our feelings.’ 

‘After some time spent in contemplating the miserable scene before 
us, during which we gave full vent to the most passionate exclamations 
of disgust, we determined to spoil this intended feast: this resolution 
formed, we rose to execute it. I ran off to our beach, leaving Duke on 
guard, and, collecting all the white men I could, I informed them of 
what had happened, and asked them if they would assist in destroying 
the oven, and burying the remains of the girl: they consented, and each 
having provided himself with a shovel or a pickaxe, we repaired in a 
body to the spot. Atoi and his friends had by some means been informed 
of our intention, and they came out to prevent it. He used various 
threats to deter us, and seemed highly indignant; but as none of his 
followers appeared willing to come to blows, and seemed ashamed that 
such a transaction should have been discovered by us, we were permitted 
by them to do as we chose. We accordingly dug a tolerably deep 
grave; then we resolutely attacked the oven. On removing the earth 
and leaves, the shocking spectacle was presented to our view,—the four 
quarters of a human body half roasted. During our work clouds of 
steam enveloped us, and the disgust created by our task was almost 
overpowering. We collected all the parts we could recognise ; the heart 
was placed separately, we supposed, as a savoury morsel for the chief 
himself. We placed the whole in the grave, which we filled up as well 
as we could, and then broke and scattered the oven.’ 

‘By this time the natives from both villages had assembled; and a 
scene similar to this was never before witnessed in New Zealand. Six 
unarmed men, quite unprotected, (for there was not a single vessel in 
the harbour, nor had there been for a month,) had attacked and destroyed 
all the preparations of the natives for what they consider a national 
feast ; and this was done in the presence of a great body of armed chiefs, 
who had assembled to partake of it. After having finished this exploit, 
and our passion and disgust had somewhat subsided, I could not help 
feeling that we had acted very imprudently in thus tempting the fury of 
these savages, and interfering in an affair that certainly was no concern 
of ours ; but as no harm accrued to any of our party, it plainly shows the 
influence “ the white men” have already obtained over them: had the 
offence we committed been done by any hostile tribe, hundreds of lives 
would have been sacrificed.’ 

‘The next day our old friend King George paid us a long visit, and 
we talked over the affair very calmly. He highly disapproved of our 

vou. xvit.— Westminster Review. z 
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conduct. “In the first place,” said he, “ you did a foolish thing, which 
might have cost you your lives ; and yet did not accomplish your purpose 
after all, as you merely succeeded in burying the flesh near the spot on 
which you found it. After you went away, it was again taken up, and 
every bit was eaten ;” a fact I afterwards ascertained by examining the 
grave, and finding it empty. King George further said, “ It was an old 
custom, which their fathers practised before them ; and you had no right 
to interfere with their ceremonies. I myself,” added he, “ have left off 
eating human flesh, out of compliment to you white men ; but you have 
no reason to expect the same compliance from all the other chiefs. What 
punishment have you in England for thieves and runaways?” We 
answered, “ After trial, flogging or hanging.”—“ Then,” he replied, 
“the only difference in our laws is, you flog and hang, but we shoot 
and eat.” 

‘ After thus reproving us, he became very communicative on the subject 
of cannibalism. He said, he recollected the time prior to pigs and 
potatoes being introduced into the island (an epoch of great importance 
to the New Zealanders) ; and stated, that he was born and reared in an 
inland district ; and the only food they then had, consisted of fern roots 
and kumera ; fish they never saw ; and the only flesh he then partook of 
was human. But I will no longer dwell on this humiliating subject. 
Most white men who have visited the island have been sceptical on this 
point; I myself was, before I had “ocular proof.” Consequently, I 
availed myself of the first opportunity to convince myself of the fact. I 
have reflected upon the subject, and am thoroughly satisfied that nothing 
will cure the natives of this dreadful propensity but the introduction of 
many varieties of animals, both wild and tame, and all would be sure to 
thrive in so mild and fine a climate.’—p. 112. 


After the expiration of some six or seven months, the Mac- 
quarie again made her appearance. The time had passed, with 
some occasional exceptions such as native broils and threaten- 
ings of war between hostile tribes, pleasantly and profitably 
to the author. He had gratified his curiosity by visiting the 
neighbourhood, by studying the customs and characters of the 
people, and had greatly enriched his sketch-book by drawings 
of native dances, native assemblies, native debates, portraits and 
landscapes. He was about crossing the island once more to 
meet the brig, which had left the Bay of Islands, and had gone 
round to the O. E. Ke Anga river for a cargo, when an event 
happened that threw the whole of this part of the island into a 
state of horrible confusion. This was thé death of Shulitea 
who was killed in an attempt to mediate between some hostile 
chiefs, who were going to war on account of the murder of 
another chief the head of a tribe, and the nephew of this Shuli- 
tea. It was on this occasion, that after very considerable 
agitation, a sort of Amphictyonic council was held, and it was 
decided there should be no blood shed. In the midst of this 
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confusion, however, Mr. Earle contrived to get himself and his 
baggage across the island without accident; and finally re-em- 
barked on board the Macquarie and returned to Sidney, leaving, 
as he avers, these people with deep feelings of regret. 


‘On the 2Ist, a fair wind and smooth sea favoured our departure. 
Early in the morning, the natives who were on board assured us every 
thing would facilitate our passing over the bar with safety; and they 
prepared to leave the ship. When the moment of separation came, it 
caused a great deal of emotion on both sides. I must confess I felt much 
affected when I came to rub noses, shake hands, and say “ Farewell” to 
these kind-hearted people. I saw them go over the ship's side, and 
reflected that I should never behold them more. There is always some-« 
thing repugnant to our feelings in the idea of separating from any being 
for ever; and as, in this instance, I felt assured that this was our last 
time of meeting, it cast a gloom over the pleasure the fair wind and 
smooth sea would otherwise have afforded me. As we tell down towards 
the river’s mouth, and, indeed, as long as their canoes were to be scen, 
they kept waving their hands towards us.’ 

* Thus terminated my visit to the islands of New Zealand. I had 
arrived with feelings of fear and disgust ; and was merely induced to 
take up a temporary residence amongst the natives, in hopes of finding 
something new for my pencil in their peculiar and picturesque style of 
life. I left them with opinions, in many respects, very favourable to- 
wards them. It is true, they are cunning and over-reaching in trade, 
and filthy in their persons. In regard to the former, we Europeans, I 
fear, set them a bad example; of the latter, they will gradually amend. 
Our short visit to Ko-ro-ra-di-ka greatly improved them in that par- 
ticular. All took great pains to come as clean as possible, when they 
attended our “evening tea-parties.” In my opinion, their sprightly, 
free, and independent deportment, together with their kindness and 
attention to strangers, compensate for many defects.’ 

* On looking round upon their country, an Englishman cannot fail to 
feel gratified, when he beholds the good already resulting to these poor 
savages from their intercourse with his countrymen ; and they themselves 
are fully sensible of, and truly grateful for, every mark of kindness 
manifested towards them. They have stores full of the finest Indian 
corn, which they consider a great luxury, a food which requires little 
trouble in preparing, keeps well, and is very nutritious. It is but a few 
years since this edhe grain was introduced amongst them ; and I sin- 
cerely hope this introduction may be followed up, not only by our sending 
out to them seeds of vegetables and fruits, but by our forwarding to them 
every variety of quadruped which can be used for food. Abundance of 
the finest water-melons are daily brought alongside vessels entering 
their ports: these, in point of flavour, are superior to any I ever met 
with, I have no doubt every variety of European produce essential to 
the support of life would thrive equally well ; and as food became abund- 
ant, pj ten were introduced, their disgusting feasts on human flesh 
would soon be discontinued altogether.’—p. 270. ‘ 
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Mr. Earle’s journal of his residence in Tristan d’Acunha 
where he was left behind by accident, which occupies the 
remainder of the vclume, also forms a very curious narrative, 
the interest of which however is of a very different description. 
The charm of New Zealand is in the character of its numerous 
natives ; of Tristan d’Acunha in its utter desertion and loneli- 
ness. ‘ Placed far amid the melancholy main,’ tenanted 
only by a few invalids, goats, and sea birds, it presents one of 
the completest inhabited solitudes on the face of the globe. 
The pursuits and character of Governor Glass an old private 
of artillery-drivers, and his comrades in this lone island, and 
Mr. Earle’s own feelings of anxiety and hope constantly excited 
and as often disappointed by the passage of vessels out of reach 
of or inattentive to his signals, form altogether a very romantic 
chapter of the author’s adventurous life. 





Arr. III.—1. La Morale appliquée a la Politique. Par E. Jouy, 
Membre de I'Institut.—Paris. 2 Tom. 8vo. 1825, 

2. Memorials of the Public Life and Character of the Right Hon. 
James Oswald, of Dunnikier. Contained in a Correspondence with 
some of the most distinguished Men of the last Century—Edin- 
burgh. 8vo. 1825, 


Mf ONTAIGNE says, in his usual spirit, in an Essay upon 

honour and expediency, that some members of societ 
(the ambitious in politics, and the less respected although 
often not less respectable agents of police), must be per- 
mitted to sacrifice conscience, as ancient heroes devoted their 
lives, for the public good; while less daring individuals 
in private life, may wisely resign the trade of treachery to the 
supple and the false*. He pursues this irony in a manner that 
proves the extent to which wrong compliances, and the sure 
effect of wrong compliance, evil practices, were carried by 
public men in his time. Upon some of the points which he 
discusses, the world is improved. In most civilized countries, 
moralists like pee ee have no longer cause to be ‘ indig- 
nant at seeing judges hold out fraudulently hopes of favour to 
the accused, and so trick them into confession.’ If instru- 
ments can still be found for the vilest purposes,—and if the 
virtue of the Polish prince is not yet general, who thought 
the innocent should not, as executioners, put even condemned 
criminals to death; nevertheless hack executioners have long 





* Essais de Montaigne, lib. iii, ch. 1, 
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held a hated office, and men are arrived at a thorough appre- 
ciation of the worthlessness of hack politicians. The standard 
of political integrity is rising, and honesty seems likely to be 
hereafter as constant a requisite in public life as ability. At 
least, new guarantees for probity in public men are more at the 
command of the people in an extension of the elective trust, and 
in the increasing publicity which must henceforward be given to 
state affairs ; and it will be matter of deep reproach to the new 
electors, if the men of their choice do not discharge their 
duties with a degree of integrity, of which history is far from 
being without examples, although not hitherto sufficiently 
common. When Boethius became the victim of slander for 
faithfully resisting misrule, he vindicated his honour by attri- 
buting his assumption of office to the purest motives, and by 
submitting the purity of his official conduct to the strictest 
proof. Plato, he says, had taught him, that the honest and 
enlightened should come forward to serve their country, in order 
to put knaves aside ; and that they should carry into public em- 
ployment the good morals which.they had learned from philoso- 
phy. Heearnestly declares,that the public welfare had ever been 
the object of his pursuit ; and that the contentions into which he 
had been forced, arose from the just resistance which he offered 
to the powerful, when they transgressed the law. The oppressor 
of the poor and weak, the corrupt dispenser of public treasure, 
the profligate minister of the crown, the misruler of the colo- 
nies, the grinding and fraudulent contractor, equally found 
an opposer in Boethius. To save the innocent from slander, 
he exposed himself to the wiles of the slanderer; and gave no 
countenance to party intrigues, even in order to add to his own 
beneficent influence*. If sucha man fell under the attacks of the 
treacherous, and if he was compelled to seek in philosophical 
retirement that consolation which an unjust world refused him, 
the admiration which his works excited in our Saxon King 
Alfred, proves that his great example was not lost to mankind. 
The royal translator of Boethius must have profited by his pre- 
cepts; and from the study of them, he doubtless derived much 
of that moral excellence of character, which bore him with 
equal honour through the extremes of adverse and prosperous 
events. The necessity of corruption in the management of 
human affairs, was not admitted by Alfred, Boethius, and 
Montaigne ; and if the practical corruption of the last century 
led to the advocacy of disgraceful theories on the subject in 
England, a new day it may be hoped has risen. 





* Boethii de Consolatione Philosophie, lib. i. prosa iv, 
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The old duty of parliament to check corruption in the exe- 
cutive departments of state, being about to be extensively 
revived, it may be useful to consider upon what principles these 
departments ought to be administered; what guarantees for 
their due administration exist by the antient laws of the country ; 
and what new guarantees for that purpose the favourable cir- 
cumstances of the times may invite. Such inquiries will be 
eminently entitled to the character of practical, under the good 
influence of the reform of the House of Commons which must 
not be allowed to become an unused instrument, and of the 
general call for other reforms which must not end in barren 
speculations. Upon this subject, the public agree in opinion 
with the young Earl of Chichester, ‘ who considered it to be his 
duty to support reform upon the broad basis of justice ; believ- 
ing it would prove the destruction of a indefensible abuses. 
These were,’ he truly said, ‘no new principles; they had existed 
in the earliest days of history ; and however they had been debased 
in succeeding years, they must eventually blast a system of cor- 
ruption under which the people had too long groaned. He 
could not but blush for his country, when he recollected the 
abuses which had crept into the constitution.’—[ Speech of the 
Karl of Chichester at the Sussex County Meeting, 4th November, 
1831.] With frank avowals of this kind from the sons of the 
great supporters of Mr. Pitt, who did not scruple to hold office 
in the face of his own confession that without a reformed 
parliament no English Minister could be honest, the reform of 
the House of Commons can scarcely fail to lead to an extensive 
vindication of better principles. If failure be threatened from 
the ennobled, the honesty of the people must make up for the 
deficiencies of the government or legislature; and thus the 
popular parts of the constitution, which have survived the 
barefaced corruptions of the Whig Walpole, and the not less 
immoral practices of his Tory successors, will prove inex- 
haustible means of political regeneration. Attempts have 
been made to deny that Mr. Pitt expressed himself to the 
foregoing effect ; but it is plain that, before parliament could 
have reached the degree of baseness which has forced on the 
present reform, the government which bribed the parliament 
must have been more base than the parliament which was bribed. 
The employer of an assassin is ever a greater criminal than the 
miserable bravo employed to commit the murder. What, how- 
ever, Mr. Pitt may have said, is not worth a contest. The cor- 
ruption which in deed he practised, is notorious ; and few persons 
will be found to dissent from the opinions of such corruption 
expressed a little coarsely in Mr, Oswald’s correspondence, 
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‘The best man on earth, when in a certain office, is under a 
physical necessity of being the most immoral. A Secretary of 
State may be saved as a private person, but go to hell as an 
officer of the Crown.’—p. 235. The volume, as will be 
seen, is a curious exposition of the manner in which a corrupt 
functionary in London is combined with corrupt connexions 
in the remotest parts of the empire. 

Mr. Oswald was a Scot, who owed his moderate elevation to 
other means than to his talents; and some unwise friend has 
here exhibited him, the cynosure of Northern eyes, in no 
very lofty character. Mr. Oswald is a fair instance of the 
official men of the last century. At the ripe age of 26, on the 
strength of his local interest in Scotland, he obtained a seat in 
Parliament, which he seems to have very early begun to turn 
to the usual account. Alluding to a friend to whom he was 
solicited to be ‘useful,’ he says, ‘I shall now be able to assert 
with confidence, if necessary, what I must otherwise have urged 
with the utmost diffidence.’ ‘The real merit of a case is 
less important, as all the world knows, than that the party 
should find a member of the House of Commons willing to 
‘make a point of pressing it.’ In a few days after this opening, 
Mr. Oswald declares to his friend, upon the occasion of the 
Report of Sir Robert Walpole in 1742, that ‘a virtuous ministry 
is, and always must be, a chance, —p. 17; and, in the same 
> the young expectant of office speaks of a member of the 

louse of Commons who had ratted, or whom ‘the state of his 
private affairs had forced to accept ofa place,’—in the following 
terms ; ‘You know what construction will be put upon this. 
But whatever may be said in the way of party—and, no doubt, 
as a party man, this is a wrong eg Py I can’t see that a man 
does wrong to his country, who being unable to serve as he 
ought, only accepts an office to make room for another [in par- 
liament], when there is a moral certainty that he who succeeds 
will be able to act a more independent part.’—p. 28. 

The way of his own speedy acceptance of office is thus told. 
Can any man doubt upon what manors Mr. Galt has in his 
time been foraging ? 


‘ But, as in the late hurry and transaction, I] have been named to an 
office, you will no doubt expect, at least, that I should give some ac- 
count of myself. I begin with assuring you, that I have not had the 
smallest share in the whole negotiation and transaction, which in 
some things I approve, in some disapprove; but these must be re- 
served for conversation...... But, to quit reflections, you will be- 
lieve, in this situation, a place was not my ambition. In any situa. 
tion, my pride would have kept me from asking it. Named I was, 
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by whom I can’t tell; nordo I guess it to have been by any particular 
friend. ‘The person who spoke to me did it with compliments (you 
may imagine them) for the occasion. I made no difficulty in saying 
I would accept along with those proposed at the same time, and the 
good will of the whole. Difficulties might have showed an air of 
importance. But the negotiation would not have stopped for my re- 
fusal, and it was as easy to go out as to come in. I hope I need not 
assure you that my principles (those of a real Whig) ever are, and will 
be, the same ; my conduct never will vary.’—p. 36. 


With so much tenderness as is above exhibited for the 
seceding patriot, and with this facility in adopting and antici- 
pating separation from his party, it is little surprising to find 
Mr. Oswald, with all his whiggism, rapidly settling down into 
a Commissioner of the Navy, a Lord of Trade and Plantations, 
a Lord of the Treasury, Treasurer of Ireland, and a Member of 
his Majesty’s most Honourable Privy Council, with Tory 
patent offices in esse and posse to the second generation.— 
See Prefuce, xx. xX1. 

The use made of his influence may be inferred from the fol- 
lowing specimens of what his correspondents required from him. 


* Having done you a favour, as above, I expect a return... . The 
case, in short, is, I have a nephew to whom I must be a father, be- 
cause his own father is dead . . . . . Being not yet twenty, I choose 
not yet to trust him with any small stock he is entitled to. Anything, 
therefore, for bread for some years. . . . . 1 suppose there may be 
little offices in your own Board, or in others where you have inter- 
est. If it will engage your attention, I assure you I have the thing 
much at heart.—Yours, most devoutly, 

Henry Home.’ —p. 43. 


* Our President cannot last long. Can you do anything for me to 
prevent repeated disgraces? . . . But I shall think it a bitter pill, to 
have the Advocate put over my head. Nor, at any rate, will this 
measure answer, for he will ruin the Court. He has neither temper 
nor law to do any good. I would not, however, be a burden upon 
your shoulders. Rather than give you much trouble, I would drop 
all pretensions. Henry Home.’—p. 49. 


* My Essay on the fundamental principles of Morality shall be sent 
to my son George, so soon as it is writ out fair; and I shall order 
him to deliver you a copy, in order that you may judge for yourself, 
whether, in a year or two, it may not be of service to your son. In 
the mean time, I have ordered George to wait on you, that you may 
also judge whether he may not be worthy of the grant 1 petitioned 
for. You'll find him bashful, but your remarkable easiness of access 
is the best remedy for that disease —Yours obsequiously, 


Henay Home,'—p. 53, 
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This is Lord Kames. We then find David Hume in difficul- 


ties on account of his half-pay as a deputy judge-advocate ; and 
instead of depending on the justice of his claims, he relies on 
his ‘interest. He writes to Mr. Oswald—‘ Pray, whom does 
the affair now depend on? Is it the Secretary at War? who is 
he, and who does he belong to? If I knew his connections, [ 
might probably be able by some means to facilitate your appli- 
cation. —p. 79. Lord Elibank prefaces the request of a ship 
for one to whose father he ‘ owes obligations,’ with— ’Tis dan- 
gerous to oblige importunate men ;—the more you comply, the 
more they demand ;’ &c. &c. ; and His Lordship soon after veri- 
fies the remark, by a third request of a place for one of his family 
‘who has all manner of negative merit;) and who ‘ wants 
to go out to the West Indies, in any station can give him 
bread.’—p. 168. ., The Earl of Leven we find entreating the 
favour of information from Mr. Oswald, when a place shall fall 
vacant; that his interest with the minister may be well timed 
for himself, a peer of the realm—p. 178. The Earl of 
Findlater calls for his interest. with the East-India Company 
to obtain the post of fourth mate for Rob Ross—p. 204. 
Lord Cathcart seeks his interposition for a custom-house officer 
found out in taking a bribe—p. 182; and Lord Eglintoune 
entreats him to save a smuggling merchant from the ruin ofa con- 
viction-——p. 187. The Earl of Findlater again, explains something 
of the objects of prudent men in making connexions. ‘I wish 
him [your son] to be acquainted with Lord Hope, who, I am 
sure, both you and he would like..... I think a connexion 
with my Lord Hopetoun and Lord Hope would be agreeable to 
you and your son. Any favour you may do them, they may 

ossibly be able to repay in life upon an after occasion ’—p. 207. 

he sanctity of courts of justice is not spared the working of 
this system. ‘I ask you ten thousand pardons,’ says Mr. Baron 
Maule of the Exchequer, ‘ for being so long of acknowledging 
the favour of yours of the 22nd October; but I delayed it till 
I should know my brethren’s mind about the tack of the teinds. 

. «++ However we had it upon the carpet t’other day, where 
I did not fail to show my inclinations to Mr. Paterson, whom 
you recommended to me; and I think three of us, who are his 
friends, will be able to get it for him even this term, if a delay is 
not urged upon the account of our chief’s absence. This may 
occasion the postponing of it till next term; but he must prevail 
then, as I believe none of us will alter.’—p, 223. 


What mocking devil can tempt men to commit such things 
to paper, and their friends to publish them ? 
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From New York, Mr. Peter Blair entreats Mr. Oswald’s ‘ in- 
fluence’ in his favour, to obtain an appointment under the 
famous Stamp Act; and such an applicant was listened to 
when he declared, that many of the most sensible of the colo- 
nists, and those of the greatest property, were thoroughly con- 
vinced of the necessity of complying with the law, which ‘ must 
enforce itself.’ This wise and disinterested witness adds to his 
intelligence thus conveyed to a subaltern of the home govern- 
ment, that the commissioners of the different provinces, met at 
New York to consider of the interest of the colonies, were jealous 
of each other; and he supposed they would ‘do very little, if 
~ thing.’—p. 232. 
hese are specimens of a thick volume of letters to and from 
one who, in the estimation of a Scottish writer of some note, 
Lord Woodhouselee, ‘can never be too strongly recommended 
as a model of a virtuous and enlightened statesman.’ 

The mean insolence of office is an old topic. Its falsehood is 
little less notorious. ‘It appears,’ said Lord Charles Somerset, 
the late governor of the Cape of Good Hope, ‘ that a total disre- 
gard for truth is the surest way to succeed at a Public Office.’ 
[ Extract of a Letter from Lord C. Somerset to Lieut. Col. Bird, 
dated 13th March 1822. From ‘ Observations on the Letter 
addressed by Sir R. Donkin to Earl Bathurst, By Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bird. Published at Cape Town, 1827.] This is 
the dregs of that immorality which prevailed almost every- 
where in the public law of Europe, down to the period of the 
sixteenth century; when there was no reliance upon the word 
and honour of men in power. The authority of Grotius testifies 
to the truth of this. He found the sentiment universally preva- 
lent, not only among the vulgar but among men of reputed 
wisdom and learning, that no commonwealth could be governed 
without injustice. Many persons who were friends to justice 
in private life, made no account of it in a whole nation; and did 
not consider it applicable torulers*. Sully says with the utmost 
coolness, of his intercourse with Lord Southampton and Lord 
Sidney, ‘1 appeared obliged to both, but gave the preference 
to Sidney ; that is to say, the former received false news, the 
latter nothing farther than general intelligence of but little 
consequence. —Memoirs Book XIV. Of King James, he says, 
‘his Majesty’s dissimulation which his followers complimented 
in him as a virtue, had always consisted in giving hopes to all, 
butaccomplishing none. It was his maxim.’—7ib. And the base 





* Grotius ae de Jure Belli et Pacis, quoted in Chancellor Kent’s 
Commentaries, i. 9, 
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Essay on simulation and dissimulation, in which Lord Bacon 
commends the Spanish advice. ‘ Tell a lie and find a truth,’ 
has the following honest set of conclusions, ‘ The best temper- 
ature is, to have openness in fame and opinion; secrecy in 
habit ; dissimulation in seasonable use ; and a power to feign, 
if there be no remedy.’ 

M. Jouy earnestly remonstrates against official falsehood. 
‘ Frankness,’ says he, ‘ in a minister, is not only a virtue, it is a 
duty to others : the unfounded hopes and fears which he excites, 
are 80 many ruinous snares for the weak, the honourable, and 
the confiding: the private man who perverts truth is but a 
cheat; a falsifying secretary of state adds malignity to his lies.’— 
vol. 1. p. 130. The responsibility of all public functionaries in 
England, is well contrasted by M. Jouy with the slight re- 
sponsibility of those of France. The French constitution, says 
he, punishes a minister only in case of treason or extortion ;— 


* Must we then consider these two offences as the only crimes which 
a minister can commit? Montesquieu holds every minister guilty of 
treason who gives despotic counsel to his king, because the extension 
of his power endangers his security. Montesquicu goes even further ; 
he maintains, that every minister ought to be punished who gives bad 
advice to the king ; the English are of the same opinion, and wirely, 
for every good system of law being founded on morality, whatever 
wounds good morals injures the system and ought to be restrained. 
In England, the House of Commons may impeach not only ministers, 
but military and naval commanders, judges, and every class of public 
officers whom the ministers might be inclined to screen. Such 
functionaries are liable to impeachment for every act they may have 
done contrary to the public food. and contrary to the duties of their 
posts. The law of England also protects and justifies those who 
discreetly and honourably withstand the improper commands of their 
superior ; for the courage of a functionary has often need of such 
support. The result is, that the morality of English functionaries is 
a little more elevated than of those of the continent. Montesquieu 
thought that this would be seen at some time in the negociations of 
combined Europe ; as in our day it has been seen in the eagerness with 
which Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh disclaimed some of the designs 
of the Holy Alliance. If we in France would share this somewhat 
higher morality, we must extend the responsibility of ministers.'— 

orale appliquée a la Politique. vol. i. p. 154. 


But M. Jouy should have gone further. Not only may the 
arliament impeach delinquent functionaries, but a jury may 
indict them even at the prosecution of any private individual ; 
and if well-founded charges are laid before the government, 
the minister himself is bound to carry on the prosecution, unless 
special circumstances can be adduced to justify refusal. 
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The tenure of office is not, by law, simply dependent: upon 
the arbitrary pleasure of the king, or upon the vague discretion 
of a chief minister. He who does his duty in a public employ- 
ment, is as much entitled to consideration and permanence in it, 
as if he depended on the justice of the country in any other 
matter. We stand greatly in need of guarantees to this rule, 
but of its existence there is no doubt. 

The presumption that the prerogative of the crown on this 
head will always be fairly and wisely exercised, is undeniably a 
presumption at variance with experience; and as the progress 
of good government has gradually narrowed the prerogative in 
many other respects, so in this, a judicious reform is much to 
be desired. 

The task of supplying fit functionaries for the public service 
was well considered by President Jefferson. ‘Of the various 
executive duties, no one excites more anxious concern than 
that of placing the interests of our fellow-citizens in the hands 
of honest men, with understandings sufficient for their stations. 
No duty, at the same time, is more difficult to fulfil. The 
knowledge of character possessed by a single individual is, of 
necessity, limited. To seek out the best through the whole 
Union, we must resort to other information, which, from the 
best of men, acting disinterestedly and with the purest motives, 
is sometimes incorrect.’ 

In reply to a case of removal complained of, the President 
says, ‘ When it is considered that, during the late adminis- 
tration, those who were not of a particular sect of politics 
were excluded from all oftice; when, by a steady pursuit of 
this measure, nearly the whole offices of the United States 
were monopolized by that sect; when the public sentiment at 
length declared itself, and burst open the doors of honour and 
confidence to those whose opinions they more approved, was it 
to be imagined that this monopoly of office was still to be con- 
tinued in the hands of the minority ? Does it violate their equal 
tights to assert some rights in the majority also? Is it political 
intolerance to claim a proportionate share in the direction of 
public affairs? If the will of the nation, manifested by their 
various elections, calls for an administration of the government 
according with the opinions of those elected ; if a due participa- 
tion of office is matter of right, how are vacancies to be obtained ? 
Those by death are few; by resignation none. Can any other 
mode than that of removal be proposed? This is a painful 
office ; but it is made my duty, and I meet it as such ; I proceed 
in the operation with inquiry and deliberation, that it may injure 
the best men least, and effect the purposes of justice and publig 
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utility with the least private distress ; that it may be thrown, as 
much as possible, on delinquency, on oppression, on intolerance, 
on anti-revolutionary adherence to our enemies. ‘The remon- 
strance laments that a change in the administration must pro- 
duce a change in the subordinate officers; in other words, that 
it should be deemed necessary for all officers to think with their 
principal ; but on whom does this imputation bear? On those 
who have excluded from office every shade of opinion which 
was not theirs, or on those who have been so excluded? I lament 
sincerely that unessential differences of opinion should ever have 
been deemed sufficient to interdict half the society from the 
rights and the blessings of self-government—to proscribe them 
as unworthy of every trust. It would have been to me a cir- 
cumstance of great relief had I found a moderate participation 
of office in the hands of the minority. I would gladly have left 
to time and accident to raise them to! their just share; but 
their total exclusion calls for prompter correction. I shall correct 
the procedure; but that done, return with joy to that state of 
things, when the only questions concerning a candidate shall 
be—Is he honest? is he capable ? is he faithful to the constitu- 
tion ?* 

It will perhaps be one of the good fruits of the various 
exposures made in the last few years by public men of them- 
selves, that the people will be rescued from that master vice in 
politics, the principle of party. Fidelity to engagements, due 
consistency of thought and conduct, respect for the useful 
institutions of the country, and personal honour, are all sacri- 





* In the spirit of these principles, Mr. Jefferson, in old age, expressed 
—_ satisfaction at his own course on this head—a course which affords 
a noble contrast to the wretched nepotism practised in other countries ;— 
‘In the trusts I have exercised through life, with powers of appoint- 
ment, I can say, with truth, and with unspeakable comfort, that I 
never did appoint a relation to office, and that merely because I never saw 
the case in which some one did not offer or occur better qualified.’ And 
in a still more important passage on this subject, he also said, ‘I have 
never removed a man merely because he was a federalist; IT have never 
wished them to give a vote at an election but according to their own 
wishes ; but as no government could discharge its duties to the best advan- 
tage of its citizens, if its agents were in a regular course of thwarting, 
instead of executing, all its measures, and were employing the patronage 
and influence of their offices against the government and its measures, I 
have only requested they would be quiet, and they should be safe ; that if 
their conscience urges them to take an active and zealous part in — 
tion, it ought also to urge them to retire from posts which they could not 
conscientiously conduct with fidelity to their trusts; and, on failure to 
retire, I have removed those who maintained an active and zealous opposi- 
tion to the government.”—President Jefferson’s Life, quoted in Howard 
Hinton’s America, vol, 1. p. 332, 
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ficed by the true party man; and there is not a single advantage 
arrived at through party views which better motives will 
not secure. It was a mark of the degeneracy of the times, 
when the sublime sentiment that an honest man is the noblest 
work of God, was paraphrased into the falsehood, that ‘a 
party man’ is not the meanest. Happily old parties are now 
so shaken to their darkest foundations, that mere connexion, 
will no longer be a recognised ground of co-operation. And 
unless the people leave the great work of the time incomplete, 
capacity and a desire to seek the public good must soon become 
the general characteristics of all who hope for public confidence 
and respect. 

That this idea of the constitution is not mere romance, may be 
easily proved. So early as in the fourteenth century, a law was 
passed to enforce the first of the foregoing positions, namely, 
the statute of 12 Richard II, which prohibits the ministers of 
the crown from making any public officer whatever ‘ for gift, or 
brocage, favor, or affection,’ and which also disqualifies from 
office all who should pursue appointments privily or openly ; being 
merely a declaration of the common law. The same statute clearly 
determines the true constitutional rule of appointments, in the 
injunction to the King’s ministers to select public officers ‘ of 
the best and most lawful, and sufficient men in their judgments 
and knowledge.’ This law is justly declared by Sir Edward 
Coke to be worthy of being written in letters of gold, but more 
worthy to be put in due execution; as in the reign of Queen 
Anne, it was vindicated by the conviction of Lord Macclesfield 
and his condemnation to pay thirty thousand pounds for a 
breach of its enactments. In Sir Edward Coke’s time, an 
order in council was made against reversionary grants, for the 
following sound reason. ‘Places’ it was stated, ‘closely and 
covertly passed, as reversions are, the persons are not for the 
most part so able and fitted to the duties thereof, as when there 
is choice out of many public pretenders, which commonly occur 
when the places actually fall void by death.’ This order con- 
tains the germ of excellent reforms; and the sincerity of a 
ministry which has declared its hostility to patronage, will be 
well proved, by adopting something of its spirit as the future 
rule for appointments in the civil service of the country. There 
is also preserved amongst the manuscripts in the British 
Museum a document, of less official weight indeed than the 
foregoing, but the writer of it, Sir Julius Cesar, was a person 
of considerable credit. In this document, which is dated in the 
year 1604, the rule respecting public appointments is expressed 
as follows: ‘Offices vacant are to be referred to the chief 
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officer, under whom the party to be preferred must serve; viz. 
the Lord Chancellor for the Chancery, the Lord Treasurer for 
the Exchequer, the Lord Admiral for the Admiralty, and so 
forth in the rest, to examine and certify the sufficiency of the 
suitors for the places sued for, that unfit men may not be pre- 
ferred to places of service.’ With respect to the Colonies, the 
like rule was well signified in the commission of King William 
III, given in 1696 to the Board which then discharged the 
functions of the present Colonial Secretary of State. The com- 
missioners, of whom two were Lord Somers and Locke, were 
‘to consider of proper persons to be governors, or to be of the 
councils, or the King’s counsel at law, or secretaries in the 
plantations, in order to present their names to the King in 
council.’ 

From these few authorities it is apparent, that official pa- 
tronage, however resorted to in vicious practice, is no 

art of the law and constitution of England. If Johnson 
justly penned his definition of a patron, that he is commonly a 
wretch who supports with insolence, and is repaid with flat- 
tery, it remains for those who live in better times to remove 
from the public service of the country, all occasions for a like 
reproach. This may be done by the ministers of the crown, 
conforming more and more to the antient law; especially by 
their personal example proving that law to be practicable under 
honest men, even in times of difficulty like the present. On 
the other hand the people will find their only safeguard against 
continued aggression, by opposing to ostentatious pretension 
that rigorous distrust which Demosthenes * truly calls the best 
defence of the many against the few. 





Art. 1V.—The Music of Nature; or, An Attempt to prove that 
what is passionate und pleasing in the Art of Singing, Speaking, 
and Performing upon Musical Instruments, is derived from the 
Sounds of the Animated World, With curious and interesting 
Illustrations: By William Gardiner.—London ; Longman. 
Leicester ; Combe and Son, Cockshaw. 1832. 8vo. pp. 530. 


mus is the common-place-book of an amateur who rejoices 
in the recollection of having played a violin at the Comme- 
moration of Handel in 1784. Ina musical sense it is de omni 





* Dudakripioyv, 6 wader pév ear dyabov cat owrnpiov, uddora bé 
rote wANOeor mpdc Tove rupdyvovcs ri ody éore rovro; dmorla.— 
« A defence which is good and safe for everybody, but above all things for 
communities against misgovernors. And what is that?—7rusting nobody?— 
Second Oration against Philip. 
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scibili, cum quibusdam aliis; and the intention here is to go 
through it in the same disorderly order as it is written, for the 
chance of making any remarks that may tend to promote ‘ the 
greatest happiness’ in the department of sweet sounds. 

And first, 


‘There is a marked distinction between noise and musical sound.’ 
—p. 12. 


What the origin of the difference may be, it is useful to try to 
ascertain. The author has probably aimed at the right place 
in saying that ‘noise is a confused mixture of sounds ;’ though 
that it is ‘ produced by the concussion of non-elastic bodies,’ 
may require to be explained away. It is difficult to understand 
how any sound can be produced from non-elastic bodies. 
Musical sound is manifestly the result of equable vibrations ; 
and in proportion as these vibrations are unmixed, is the clear- 
ness of the tone. A certain degree of prolongation is also 
necessary to musical effect; for if the sound is rapidly put an 
end to, the consciousness of its musical tone is at all events 
greatly diminished. Hence the probability is that unmusical 
sound arises principally from two causes, speedy cessation pro- 
ducing the effect of abruptness, and mixture. If all the keys of 
a pianoforte are struck at once, something is produced very much 
like a crash; and if the notes were increased in number and 
diminished in interval, and moreover the whole made abruptly to 
cease, it is probable that any degree of approximation to the 
most unmusical sound in existence, might be attained that could 
reasonably be desired. The use of all which, if it be true, is to 
establish the simplicity of nature, and pull down anything like 
blind astonishment at the existence of musical sounds. 

Nevertheless the circumstances which affect the quality of 
musical sound, are often such as it is difficult to account for. 
The following observations will be interesting to the utilitarians 
in violins. 

‘ The violins made at Cremona about the year 1660 are superior in 
tone to any of a later date, age seeming to dispossess them of their 
noisy qualities, and leaving nothing but the pure tone. If a modern 
violin is played by the side of one of these instruments, it will appear 
much the loudest of the two, but on receding 100 paces, when com- 
pared with the Amati, it will be scarcely heard.’ 

‘ When Barthelemon led the Opera, connoisseurs would go into 
the gallery to hear the effect of his Cremona violin, which at this 
distance predominated greatly above all the other instruments ; 
though in the orchestra it was not perceptibly louder than any of the 
rest.’—p. 12. 

‘ The violin had its origin in Italy, about the year 1600; but those 
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which are esteemed of the greatest value were made at a later period, 
about 1650, at Cremona, by the family of A. and J. Amati, and 
their contemporary Stradvarius, of the same place. ‘These instru- 
ments are found to be very much superior to any that have been 
made since that time, which acknowledged excellence is chiefly 
attributed to their age. The Amati is rather smaller in size than the 
violins of the present day, and is easily recognised by its peculiar 
sweetness of tone. The Stradivari is larger and louder; and is so 
highly esteemed, that many have been sold for the sum of two hun- 
dred guineas.’ —p. 205. 

Since fone is so highly paid for, it is strange that greater efforts 
have not been made for its improvement. A guitar that was 
fitted with a tail-piece in the manner of a violin, had its tone 
entirely ruined ; which may be supposed attributable to the 
weight and volume of the incumbrance. When the strings 
were fastened to pegs at the back of the instrument, the strength 
of tone was greatly increased * ; but there arose theinconvenience, 
that in consequence of the elasticity of the parts behind the 
bridge, the strings were never steady in tune. Possibly on the 
violin the advantage might be obtained without the evil, by 
fastening each string to a piece of hardened steel wire which 
should reach from the back of the instrument to near the 
bridge. Col. Macdonald, in his treatise cited in a former article, 
(No. XXXII. p. 476) has suggested the removal of the tail- 
piece, but has not noticed the evil which ensued. 

It is remarkable that the following observations on the lan- 
guage of the modern Greeks, should make their appearance vié 

merica and a book on music. 


‘ Mr. Pinkerton, in an essay on this subject, in the Memoirs of the 
American Academy, observes, that he had formerly adopted the very 
prevalent opinion, that the pronunciation of the modern Greeks was 
grossly corrupt ; but that in the investigation of the subject, which 
he was led to make in consequence of conversations with individuals 
of the nation, he had found strong reasons for changing his opinion. 
He now thinks it in the highest degree probable, that the Greeks of 
the present day pronounce very nearly as their ancestors did, as 
early as the commencement of the Christian era.'—North American 
Review, No. LVII.—Music of Nature, p. 36. 


How far ‘ the true principles of musical taste and ex- 
pression’ depend on imitation, is a question which, as the 





* It was observable that the tone was further improved a! putting a piece 


of leather between the strings and the edge of the back on which they 
pressed. This probably acted by checking some vibration in the strings 
behind the bridge; as may be concluded to be the object of the strip of 
cloth interlaced among the strings, behind the bridge, in pianofortes. 
VOL. xvit.— Westminster Review. 2A 
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author has admitted in his Preface, ‘may excite much contro- 
versy.’ The inference from a general view perhaps is, that it is 
partially true, and only partially ; and that it is not in zeal for 
imitation, that the actual music is deficient. Few people have 
listened to much music, without being invited to the exer- 
cise of laughter, by the matter-of-fact manner in which musi- 
cians apply themselves, now to hum as flies, anon to murmur as 
waters, and afterwards to whisper as the evening breeze. And 
equally few have failed to come to the conclusion, that these 
were coarse and inefficient efforts,—rude practical attempts 
at effect, like his who brought seven fatherless children on the 
stage by way of forming the pathetic ;—and that music is in 
reality something more subtle, or at all events less mechanical 
than this. The ‘Battle of Prague’ is imitative; but the 
‘ Battle of Prague’ is not of a high order of music. The earliest 
impressions made on children by music, are probably in a great 
proportion of cases received either from the warbling of nurses, 
or the services of the cathedral or conventicle; and it may 
fairly be asserted that the effect is not produced because what 
is heard is dike anything in heaven or earth. That in after life 
there is some connexion between the sounds of music and the 
tones in which human beings, and perhaps other animals, ex- 
press certain feelings, is also not to be denied ; there is some 
community of source. But the community after all is only 
remote; and there is more danger of making too much of 
it, than too little. Ifa Swiss soldier is moved to a rapture of 
desertion by an imitation of a cow-horn, it is not because it is 
music, but because it is like a cow-horn. A miller recruit 
might be roused to the same feeling by the imitation of a mill- 
clack. All attempts at improving music by the gross imitation 
of material objects, have been failures; from the piping night- 
ingale of the stage, to the idea of Napcleon’s band-master of a 
discharge of cannon for a military fortissimo. The efforts of 
practical musicians to obtain effect by accumulation of noise, 
have been equally unsuccessful. It is probable that the elder] 

gentlemen who fell into fits at the Commemoration of Handel, 
would have done the same on a saluting-day at Spithead. Music 
is not noise but ‘ concord of sweet ne f anybody in- 
sists on prying into the materials out of which the result is made, 
it may be proved that as a living Venus is made up of certain 
proportions of skin and bone and muscle, so musical effect is 
dependent on certain proportions between the velocities with 
which different substances vibrate. Why the combinations or 
sequences of certain sounds should excite particular emotions in 
the hearer, is a question of the same kind as why certain arrange- 
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ments of lips and eyes should produce beauty. It is much 
easier to ascertain the fact, than the immediate cause. But in 
neither case does the effect seem to depend mainly, if at all, on 
imitation. There may possibly be instances in which a reference 
to early associations in a certain degree affects the decision; 
but no reason is shown for believing that this is either the 
whole, or an important fraction, of the cause. 

The human voice is undoubtedly the most perfect of musical 
instruments ; not merely because it can imitate the tones of 
ordinary life, though this may go for something,—but because 
a good specimen of the human voice combines more varieties of 
power than any other instrument, aided by the fact that there 
is much more immediate and delicate connexion with the will of 
the performer, than can be achieved in any modification of wood, 
or wire, or reed, or catgut. The ostensible difference between 
singing and —- is that the first proceeds by the intervals 
produced by dividing a string in the simple ratios, and the other 
does not. The grace called a Slide or portamento introduces 
an occasional approximation to what takes place in speaking, 
and speakers do undoubtedly frequently rest upon musical 
intervals; but neither of these seems to destroy the main fact, 
that we may have all our lives discoursed in portamento and 
sung in intervals. 

It is not to be doubted, that there have been good vocal per- 
formers. But there is nothing incredible in the surmise, that 
posterity may look back on the present time, in something the 
same manner that the present looks back on the stage as it 
stood before Garrick’s reformation. It is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to imagine toa Rare powerful than Mrs. Siddons’s 
representation of Lady Macbeth. It is very easy to imagine 
something more powerful than Madame Pasta’s execution of 
Deh! calma Ociel, though the composer has contributed all the 
materials for scenic effect. It may be heresy, but all the good in 
the world comes by heresy ;—there will be anew style, which shall 

ive to serious singing, exactly what constituted the difference 
tween the tragedy of Siddons or of Talma, and the tragedy 
which occupied the place before those suns had risen. 
Trills too, and bravuras, will be shelfed with Mandane’s hoop 
and Alexander's wig ; the coming age will as lief see a performer 
try how long he can hold his head in a pail of water, as either. 

There appears room for profitable inquiry, on the subject 
of ‘ Accent.’ One of the writers on music in the Encyclopedias, 
in general individuals of eminence in their art, has fallen into 
the error of speaking slightingly of the performers on that ancient 
and stirring instrument the drum, for talking of performing 

2a2 
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‘sonatas’ on what in thecommendable pride of their hearts some of 
the fraternity have termed their ‘ parchment fiddle.’ Now the fact 
was a thing to be thankful for, and not to mock at; for 
what the drummers had done, was to exert themselves to dis- 
play the powers of a particular branch of musical expression, 
and demonstrate them stripped of connexion with the rest, in 
the same manner as anatomical plates exhibit the muscles by 
sets, till they arrive at the skeleton which is the sustainer of 
the whole. Instead of mocking, a musical philosopher should 
have caught at the opportunity to authenticate the degree in 
which accent unassisted by either melody or harmony can be 
the source of musical effects; with a view to ascertain and 
improve its application in aid of the others. And the tendency of 
such an inquiry would be to prove, that Music may claim 
Accent as the instrument of at least qguinta pars sui nectaris, and 
that light may be thrown on the anatomy of its construction. 
And here there may be a dispute in the outset, on the appli- 
cation of terms. What is the precise term for the quality by 
which a drummer,—and more markedly still, a native beating 
‘many a winding bout’ in the stillness of an African night 
though his machinery be only a board and two sticks,—excites 
the idea of measure and of music? It is not merely the suc- 


cession of sounds at particular intervals ; a principal part of the 
effect arises from the cunning increasing or diminishing of the 
strength of sounds in particular places of the general rhythm. 
To this it is that the term ‘ variety of accent’ seems to be ~ 


perly applied ; and as words have generally one or two secondary 
meanings slightly removed from the primary, so Accent is some- 
times used to denote the whole system of what is more rigidly 
expressed by ‘ variety of accent,’ and sometimes for those par- 
ticular portions of the system to which the loudest sound is 
given, or on which in the language of the author a ‘stress or 
force is put.’ 

‘In the following strain, the character and meaning of the music 
will entirely depend upon which note the stress or accent falls [on]. 
By being placed upon the first of every four, the movement is thrown 
into common time; but when placed upon the first of every three, 
into triple ; although the notes are precisely the same. [Here follow 
two lines of notes, which, through mistake it must be supposed, are 
not the same]. ‘The ear takes no pleasure in listening to a succession 
of unaccented or monotonous sounds: so far from stimulating its 
attention, it tires and grows weary with the uniformity. From the 
peculiar structure of the ear, we learn that the different degrees of 
loud and soft constitute one of its greatest pleasures, and that it is 
unfitted to receive two sounds of equal force in succession. [Jt would 
probably have Leen better to say, that two such sounds, in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, produce no pleasing effect]. An accented sound invariably 
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robs the following one of its energy; and this is natural,—for after 
the weight of voice has been thrown upon the accented note, the 
following is uttered under a degree of exhaustion, and consequently 
is rendered weaker. [Something better might have been said than this. 
The note which has less force is as important and meritorious a member as 
that which has more.| When the accent is removed from the first note 
of the bar to the-second or fourth, it is called a false accent. ‘This, 
by disturbing the rhythm, imparts a peculiar movement to the strain, 
upon which depend its leading features and character, as instanced in 
national airs, the polonaise, and the waltz, &c. Haydn, by this means, 
will convert a few bars of triple time into common, in the middle of a 
movement, with a capricious effect.’ 

‘ It has been observed that the walking pace of a man is in common 
time, and that armies are always moved in this measure. [Nature 
decreed it when she made man's two legs of the same length. A cripple 
moves in § time.) But in Venice, where the people are constantly 
moving upon the water, the motion of the boat [or rather, the sound of 
the oars, which say distinctly ‘One—Two—Three— with a different tone 
and accent upon each, ] suggests the flowing ease of triple time, in which 
all their celebrated airs and barcarolles are written. Rousseau informs 
us, that these airs are composed: and sung by the gondoliers, and 
have so much melody and an accent so pleasing, that there is no 
musician in Italy but piques himself on knowing and singing them. 
The liberty that the gondoliers have of visiting all the theatres gratis, 
gives them an opportunity of forming an ear to all the niceties of 
music and a correct taste.’—p, 184. 

As the preservation of measure or time is one great source of 
musical pleasure, so the undulation of sounds in different degrees 
of strength, especially when also connected with measure, is 
fourid to be another. The undulation of sounds in musical 
time, is an improvement and enhancement of the pleasure re- 
ceived from musical time simpliciter; the last is the outline, 
and the other the portrait filled up. 

The most palpable distinctions of time are into even and 
triple; or those where the bar or marked divisionof the measure 
is divisible into ¢wo members, and into three. It is not impossi- 
ble to imagine music composed of five, or seven, notes of equal 
length in the bar; and it is believed that some such has been 
written, at least of the first kind. On experiment it is not dif- 
ficult to form notes in such a metre into something like a wild 
waltz ; and by joining several of the notes into one, an effect is 
produced which is not unfamiliar in the practice of the trumpet 
and bugle. But the great reason why metres of this kind are 
not used, is probably because they produce no very marked 
result, or none that is not as well produced by employing the 
multiples of two or of three. All the multiples of either of these, 
by itself or by the other, may be said to be in use ; though they 
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are considered, not perhaps with perfect accuracy, as all included 
in the two classes of even and triple time. 

The first remark that may be made on these species of time, 
is that in even time each bar, however multitudinous the notes 
that may be inserted in it, is divisible into two portions of very 
distinguishable degrees of force or loudness, and in triple time 
into three. It may be a question whether the divisions may 
not be more; but in the first place they certainly are these. 
In common time the first and last portions of the bar have the 
respective characters which it is common to describe by the titles 
of masculine and feminine, as indicative the one of strength and 
the other of grace ; and thus the two halves proceed 


‘ Like those sweet birds that fly together, 
Link’d by a hook and eye.’ 


The beginning of the first half is marked by a peculiar degree 
of what is often exclusively called the ‘accent ;’ and there pro- 
bably is, or ought to be, an almost imperceptibly small degree 
of the same on the beginning of the second. In triple time, the 
bar is divisible with equal distinctness into three portions, each 
falling below the other in loudness; so that if a stranger should 
be introduced suddenly into hearing of the sounds, there would 
-be no possibility of his mistaking the beginning of the bar. One 
consequence of this is, that the triple time is more susceptible 
of variety than the other; and its superiority in this respect 
will, it is apprehended, by most hearers be recognized. 

But this is only the outline, and the inquiry may be pushed 
much further in several directions. Whoever has been rocked 
in a boat upon what in plain prose may be called the * ocean 
waves, will have been conscious that besides the petty furrows 
which lifted its head and stern alternately in a time approach- 
ing to the vibrations of a church pendulum, there was a larger 
swell of which the others were but inconsiderable parts, and 
even a mightier still, of which this second was but a limb and 
portion. Something like this appears to be the nature of the 
undulations of musical notes ; there is a great swell and a little 
one, and both of them contribute to the general effect. The 
examination may therefore on this principle be conducted in 
two directions ; first, to inquire what quantity of minor undu- 
lations may be within the compass of a bar,—and secondly, to 
ask whether bars themselves may not be fractions of greater 
undulations, and whether out of these again may not be consti- 
tuted undulations of higher orders in succession, to an extent 
that can only be measured by the skill of the performer, and 
probably also by the cultivated sensitiveness of the hearer, 
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Any person who will attend critically to the execution of supe- 
rior instrumental performers, will be surprised to find to what 
an extent this species of ‘linked sweetness’ may be traced, 
and how large a number of bars may be formed into a connected 
whole, by means of the relations of what is here termed accent. 
A desire to direct effects of this kind by signs, was evidently 
the origin of the multitudinous fortes and pianos which present 
themselves in some old music. 

As one of the most reasonable steps towards the attainment 
of execution is to know the rationale of the effect aimed at, it 
can hardly be denied that investigations of this nature tend to 
improvement. At the same time there are always two factions 
in every art; one which cultivates mystery under the pretence 
of genius, and the other which resolves mystery into its com- 
ponent parts when able, and trusts to genius for what may 
resist solution after all. 

As is noted by the author of the work, there are some- 
times false accents, employed for the purpose of imparting a 
peculiar effect. Aind there are occasionally passages in which all 
the notes are brought nearly to an equality in point of accent, 
producing a result akin to something that may be recognized in 
trumpet blasts, with a portion of the expression aimed at by 
the term maesioso. Cadences also, which as noted in p. 184 
are used to make a break or separation for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a change of subject, frequently affect a nullity of accent, 
producing a musical-snuff-box-like effect, highly favourable for 
leaving the ear unoccupied for any measure which may follow. 
But all these may be considered as exceptions, and form no 
objection to the other being the rule. 

Attention to such principles of accent, may solve what 
would otherwise present themselves as musical difficulties. 
For example, very lame answers are to be found in some works 
of repute, to the question of what would be the difference be- 
tween the same music played in what is called Common time 
of four crotchets in a bar, and in what is marked %. In which 
the consequence would evidently be, that by the last mode of 
division the number of leading accents would be doubled ; a 
circumstance either the introduction or omission of which 
may by possibility have serious effects upon the character of 
the performance. Again, if it is asked what is the difference 
between the times marked §, and ? ;—the first is an even time as 
regards the divisions of the whole bar, but the subdivisions 
of these are into triple ; while in the last the converse is the case. 
And this may solve a difficulty often felt by beginners, who 
when they find six quavers joined by one line at top or bottom 
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in a bar, are at a loss whether they should be accented by threes 
together, or by twos ; of which the solution seems to be, that if 
the music is written in ¢ time they should be accented by 
threes, and if in ¢ by twos. Waltzes, for example, are almost 
always in ? time, and jigs in §; and it does not require much 
acumen, to be sensible of the difference of character between a 
waltz and a jig. A further question might be raised, of whether 
it is not possible for an air, for instance, in Common time (or 
four crotchets, which is the commonest of the even), to have 
the undulations made by its successive bars, in triple time ; or 
contrary wise, bars in triple time to have their undulations among 
each other in even. The instance of $ time, where, as formerly 
noted, the bar is divisible into two, but these divisions again into 
three, appears to present an analogy on this point. ‘These how- 
ever are speculations showing rather what might possibly be 
reduced to system, than what anybody has done; though it 
is not unlikely that superior performers take the benefit of the 
facts without knowing it. 

Attempts of this kind at analysing musical effects may be 
considered trifling, or may be voted mechanical by such as 
desire to believe every grace ‘ beyond the reach of art;’ but 
they are advanced here with more confidence, from the certainty 
that a guasi pupil on whom they were experimented, made 
rapid advances in a branch of musical expression which is 
generally the result of long practice, and is often considered as 
the gift of nature rather than of instruction. There is no reason 
for being afraid there shall not be everywhere enough for nature 
after all ; but it is good to compass a point by instruction where 
it can. 

The concluding paragraph of the author’s Section on Accent, 
is faulty inasmuch as the subject of it is manifestly not accent 
but tone or quality of sound. 

The Section on ‘Colour’ is puzzling. He that can receive 
it, let him receive it. It is clearly possible for a musician to 
associate the ideas of particular kinds of tone or quality of 
sound, with particular colours, and to communicate these 
associations to others. And further, it is not impossible, that 
these associations when they become common stock, may be 
conveniently employed to express the presence or absence of 
certain of the qualities in question. For example, if it be 
determined to call the Trombone deep red, and the Oboe yellow, 
there is no difficulty in conceiving that the Clarionet may be 
described as orange, or the Bassoon, which is a gruff oboe, as 
deep yellow. It may perhaps be more natural to call the Flute 
sky-blue, than the Double Bass; but there is still something 
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visionary in the comparison. There may be a gentle colour 
and a gentle sound; but after all, the resemblance is like the 
river at Monmouth and river in Macedon, which had ‘ salmons 
in both.’ A lady who read this Section, declared that in 
childhood she always strongly attached the idea of colour 
to names, and could never think of Anne but as pink, Elizabeth 

urple, and Lucy light blue. Charles she thought was red, 

homas blue, William yellowish green, Edward brown, Francis 
the colour of red hair, and Peter pepper-and-salt. Associations 
of this nature appear to be characteristic of tender age, and may 
be held to be of the kind which it is rather the office of philo- 
sophy to dissolve than to impress. 

The illustration taken from the sinfonia in the Creation (p. 
191) is resolvable into other elements than colour. There is as 
strong an analogy as can well exist among things not absolutely 
homogeneous, between a succession of sounds beginning with 
the scarcely discernible, and receiving gradual accessions till they 
arrive at the greatest fullness of which they are capable,—and 
the self-same process, mutatis mutandis, transferred to rays of 
light. It is certain that the sun has risen nightly at Covent 
Garden for many years, to a symphony where this analogy is 
distinctly perceptible. It is not known with clearness whether 
it is the precise sinfonia mentioned above; but it is rather be- 
lieved it is. 

Where did Madame De Staél get her information, that cro- 
codiles imitate the cry of children so perfectly, as to allure and 
entrap their mothers? Stories of crocodiles are from Egypt ; 
and the Egyptian crocodile entraps nobody. The French army 
were in the water every day, and there was no instance of a 
soldier being molested by a crocodile. Possibly it was before 
the march of intellect reached crocodiles; which in our days 
has made ‘ dogs in this country bark more and fight less than 
formerly’ (p. 199). It is certain that dogs are a reformed 
generation; but it may be doubted whether it has not been 
principally brought about, by sending the recusants @ /a lan- 
terne. 

The author is perhaps the first musical writer, that has 
remarked the horrible notes of the mule. ‘They undeniably are 
sufficient warrant for the Levitical prohibition. He begins with 
an attempt to bray, like the father that begat him; when all 
his mother comes into his throat, and he dwindles into as awful 
a caricature of neighing, as Frankenstein’s man was of humanity. 
The two parents seem to divide his larynx, with most unfortu- 
nate precision. 

The Note on the Violin in p. 205 falls into an error on the 
subject of the Guitar. 
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‘ The frets upon a viol were narrow ridges of wood, just raised above 
the finger-board, crossing it at right angles, and were so placed, that 
the finger casually falling between the frets, the string was stopped in 
tune. In the guitar they still remain as a guide to ignorance, and an 
impediment to taste and expression.’ 

Now the fact is, that the guitar being intended for the most 
part to play atrio and often a sextett, the frets are essen- 
tial to the execution of these purposes. The way to settle the 
question, would be to try how much could be executed on a 
guitar without frets. The objection therefore seems as untena- 
ble, as to blame an organist for having his pipes of fixed tones, 
instead of tuning each as he goes, by the action of his hands, in 
the manner of the tube of a sacbut. But as the guitar was the 
oldest instrument, its frets were naturally enough in the first 
instance transferred to the viol and its kindred; though the 
necessity for them was not the same, inasmuch as all idea of 
sounding more than at the utmost two notes at once, was given 
up by the introduction of the bow. 

It is rather hard that after commemorating every thing that 
squeaks, or squalls, or hums through the nose, no other mention 
should have been made of the descendant of the cithara of the 
ancients, the lute of our well-favgured ancestresses. A murrain 
on the man who hath no leaning towards gentle antiquity! If 
instruments were estimated by their effect divided by their 
magnitude, the guitar with its hundred tones would hold consi- 
derable rank. But musicians love to come forth, and call upon 
their gods; and think scorn to commune with an instrument 
that brings an orchestra to every man’s hearth for about the 
cost of an alderman’s dinner. It is true its scale is not 
absolutely the purest; for it is that division of the octave into 
twelve equal intervals, which was the subject of great expecta- 
tion with musicians while it was thought difficult and rare *. 





* The way in which the guitar-maker divides the scale of an instrument 
whatever be the size, is of extreme simplicity. He uses what he calls a 
compuss of division; being a pair of compasses of wood, but with the legs 
prolonged on the other side of the pivot, as would be done to make a pair 
of pincers; and the four pag are tipped with iron. The two short legs 
are each an inch long, and the others (to the nearest sixteenth) seventeen 
inches and thirteen-sixteenths; (the true proportion, to five places of 
decimals, being that of 1781718 to 1). He takes the distance from 
the nut to the bridge, in the long legs of his compasses, and then with the 
short legs marks off from the nut the place of the first fret; he takes the 
distance from this fret to the bridge, in the long legs as before, and with 
the short ones marks the distance from the first fret to the second ; and so 
on. On being asked how he secured the exact proportion of the legs, he 
said he rubbed the iron points upon a stone, till the compasses came 
exactly to the middle of a string at twelve leaps, 
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But this is of small import in an age which finds beauties in 
untuneableness, and believes exact intonation would be an 
evil and a loss, Its intonation is in some keys inferior to 
the pianoforte’s ; but the pianoforte cannot warble, or articu- 
late, or sigh, or wail, or tremble like the human voice under 
emotion, as the guitar; it cannot effect that oblivion of worldly 
ills, which a philosopher said was produced on him by a moon- 
light night, and Lord by Vestris’ ancle. It may be 
assumed that in every instrument, the power of expression will 
be in proportion to the immediateness of the contact between 
the sounding materials and the performer. Hence of all wind 
instruments the bagpipe is the least sentimental; and strings 
are fully conscious of the difference, between being touched by 
a maiden’s fingers, and by the intervention of a stick. None but 
the lute can have the vor humana tones,—the distinct soprano, 
mezzo, contr’ alto, and tenor voices,—which reside about the 
middle of the thinner strings, and the miniature Dragonetti that 
lurks within the thickest, interchangeable at will with the cum- 
brous alacrity of the bassoon. The forte of the lute kind is 
imitation,—not of beasts or birds or things material, but of 
musical expressions ;—the conjuring up of all recollections that 
hang by sounds, from a simple melody, to the triumphant 
‘Orquesta’ of the Spanish cadet that forsook Ferdinand and a 
lieutenancy for love—of his guitar. Of all dulcet sounds none 
can surpass a duet of Huerta’s on the middle of the second and 
third strings, emerging from a wilderness of notes, deficientindeed 
in noise, but giving the liveliest idea in miniature of an overture 
by a full band*, It is Lord Byron’s image for sweet things,— 








* The lines presented to the guitarrista by Madame Emile Girardin, 
better known in England as Mademoiselle Delphine Gay, will be recog- 
nized as drawn from the living subject. 

L’avez-vous entendu ce troubadour d’Espagne 
Qu’un art mélodieux aux combats accompagne ? 
Sur la guitarre il chante et soupire 4 la fois ; 
Ses doigts ont un accent, ses cordes une voix. 
Son chant est un poéme harmonieux sans rime, 
Tout ce qu’on éprouve, ce qu’on réve il l’exprime. 
Les cceurs a ses accords se sentent rajeunir ; 
La beauté qui l’écoute, heureuse en souvenir, 
S’émeut, sourit et pleure, et croit encore entendre 
Ce qu’on lui dit jamais de plus doux, de plus tendre. 
Sa guitarre, en vibrant, vous parle tour-a-tour 
Le langage d’esprit, le langage d’amour : 
Chacun y reconnait l’instrument qui l’inspire ; 
Pour le compositeur c’est un orchestre entier ; 
C’est le tambour léger pour le Basque en délire ; 
C'est le elairon pour le guerrier, 
Pour le potte c’est la lyre} 
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‘the voice of girls.’ Or the same frail machine can produce ‘a 
retraite, that would draw two souls out of one adjutant,—an old 
soldier may positively see the little drum-boy straddle, or stir 
his barrack fire and think upon the dew-drop pendant at the 
bugler’s nose ;—varied on the harmonics with a ran plan plan 
worthy of him who at midnight musters the spectre Guard, with 
the palpable flavour of parchment as it would come from his 
marrowless knuckles across the ghastly heath. And then can 
come pipes, and reeds, and oaten stops, and distant choirs, priests 
chanting merrily, or mass, or requiem, and poor lost Italy,—curse 
on all traitors and justes milieus of the earth,—and fair romantic 
Spain, and floating forms, and dark mantillas, and castanets 
that turn the air to rhythm. All these cannot be had from a 
spinet. But they require some husbandry,—a parlour twilight, 
or a turret lone, when gabbling boys are fast abed; and there 
is one peculiar tone, whatever be the cause, is never brought 
out but in the small hours of the morning. Above all, these 
things are hid from simpletons who seek them in a crowded 
theatre, and then declare they nothing heard. They might as 
well line the stage with miniatures, and view them from the 
upper boxes. But he has missed the strangest effect of 
music, who has not heard the ‘Carnival of Venice’ in the 
long gallery that leads down to the tombs of the Pharaohs. 
Organs would have been pompous mockeries; but the small 
voice of the guitar said ‘ All flesh is grass,’ in a way there was 
no resisting. It was as if the domus exilis Plutonia was piping 
the joys and cares, that four thousand years have swept into 
eternity. Nothing ever gave a man such a vehement desire to 
cry ;—not even the little duck-tails of Signor Passalacqua’s 
nankin jacket could break the charm. It is hard the author 
could tell no story of the guitar. Did he never hear of the 
Portuguese army—would it were Miguel’s—that fled and left 
eleven thousand guitars upon the field? Or of the surprise of 
quarters in the Succession war in Spain,—where the foremost 
cavalier found the enemy’s vedette tuning his guitar as he sat 
on horseback, and perceiving he did it ill, took it from his hands 
and returned it saying Ahora es templada*, and passed. on. 
There must be some inward grace, where there are so many 
outward signs. Men have not so forgotten themselves in peace 
and war, without there being something that twined about their 
souls, in a way that ‘ kists full o’ whistles’ or of hammers have 
not surpassed. 

A description of the first impressions from Paganini’s per- 





* * Now it is in tune. 
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formance on the violin (p. 218), has been very extensively quoted 
for its liveliness and force ; though it is not quite clear whether 
the author means to deliver it as his own. But on one point 
(peace be with the describer) it will at some period give a strange 
idea of the state of theoretic knowledge in this country. It 
says of Paganini’s performance, ‘The highest notes (contrary 
to every thing we have learnt) are produced as the hand recedes 
from the bridge, overturning all our previous notions of the art.’ 
Posterity will smile to think, that in almost the middle of the 19th 
century, the simplest phenomenon of the harmonic sounds should 
have excited the same surprise as a magic lantern, a magnetic 
swan, or a phosphorus-box, might have done in the dark ages ;— 
a phenomenon too, practically familiar to every foreign peasant 
that tinkles a guitar*. Truly our dilettanti pay tithe of anise 
and cummin, and omit the weightier matters of the law. 





* There can be no reasonable doubt that the allusion in the description 
is to the harmonic notes ; in which Paganini (the difficulty of his execution 
is another question) has that theoretic knowledge, which may be commu- 
nicated to any intelligent child in a quarter of an hour. A string touched 
lightly with the finger in a peculiar manner at the distance of any aliquot 
part from the bridge—that is to say, at the half, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, 
seventh, &c. and so on without definite limit,—produces the sound 
which the string would produce if stopped at the same point in the usual 
way. And what is more, it equally produces the same sound if touched 
at any other of the points of division into the aliquot parts,—saving always 
those which merge into some simpler division, as for instance two-sixths 
which can only be the same as one-third, three-sixths as one half, &c. 
Hence in all cases, the sound made by touching at the aliquot part nearest 
the head, must be the same as at the aliquot part nearest the bridge; 
and consequently it must increase in shrillness as this aliquot part is smaller 
or approaches to the head. The whole of which is of every day fami- 
liarity to players on the guitar. 

If the cause of this phenomenon be demanded, it may probably be found 
in the fact, that the kind of touch employed does not nk all motion above 
it as when a string is pressed down to the neck in the common way, but 
allows the agitation to be communicated to the upper part; yet at the 
same time prevents any vibrations from being permanently kept up, except 
such as are formed by the string’s dividing itself into the aliquot parts, the 
points of division being kept at rest (for only so the thing is possible) by 
the movements of the string on the two sides of each, being in opposite 
directions at the same instant of time. That the points of division all 
remain at rest, is a from the experiment of placing any small body 
on them, which will not be thrown off. For further matter on the harmonic 
sounds, see the Article on the Enharmonic of the Ancients in No. XXXII 
for April 1832, pp. 456, 476 and elsewhere. 

It may be a further question whether Paganini has not the art of touch- 
ing the harmonics upon stopped strings as well as open. His reported 
length of finger is favourable to it ; and it is clearly possible to stop any 
note on a string with one finger of the left hand, and by touching at the 
proper point with another finger of the same hand, cause the bow to bring 
out a harmonic Octave, Fifth, or as the case may be. It is even conceivable 
that this might be done on two strings at once, c employing the alternate 
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An amusing idea of the oe ge of the executive branch of 
music is given by the anecdote on the Violin. 


In the time of Lully, scarcely a note was struck out of the fixed 
position of the hand, as it was not uncommon, when the note C above 
the lines occurred, for the leader to cry out ‘ Gare l’ut,’ (mind the 
C,) as a difficulty which required an effort to overcome.’—p. 223. 


When the Prince of Wales laid before Giardini at Carlton 
House the first set of Pleyel’s quartetts (then just ao 
Giardini shut the book and declared they were too difficult for 
any person to perform. (p. 224.) 

That cuckoos in Leicestershire sing (if that be the right 
word) in the key of D, and all the owls in the wo Ber os of 
Selborne hoot in B flat; that flies and honey-bees buzz in F, 
while the large humble-bee performs the same note an 
octave lower, and the drowsy cock-chaffer an octave lower still ; 
that crickets chirp in B, and gnats trumpet in A, while the 
male and female death-watch tick responsive in B flat and G ; 
are mainly resolvable into the fact that each of these classes 
of creatures has a common note; a thing in itself not 
stranger than that they should have a common size, or shape, 
or colour. For no part of the wonder consists in the sound’s 
being exactly of the pitch that is called by a certain musical 
name; inasmuch as ‘the pitch has long been known to be 
rising through the two last centuries’ (p. 234), and to have 
risen gradually and fairly a Minor Third (p. 273). If cuckoos 
therefore sing now in the key of D, their ancestors in the time 
of the Civil Wars sang in the key of F, and in all intermediate 
pitches at intermediate periods ; always understanding thereby, 
that the cuckoo’s note is eternal, but what musicians take for 
the pitch is altered. Why the musicians should be continually 
raising the pitch of their instruments, it is not easy to define ; 
but probably it has kept pace with improvements in fiddle- 
strings, inasmuch as there is a constant temptation to screw 
up the strings to the utmost they will bear without breaking, 
for the sake of increased clearness of tone. 

Of the Pianoforte, it may be noted, that no performer seemis 
yet to have made it a sostenuto instrument to the extent of 
which it is capable. The story is well known, of the brilliant 
green on the top of a chapel, which was discovered to be formed 
by a chequer-work of blue and yellow. In something like the 





fingers. By such an arrangement, the theoretic power of producing any 
given notes in harmonic sounds, is unlimited. The practical difficulty, as 
said before, is another affair. 

It has been understood that Paganini’s performances on the guitar are 
still more wonderful than on the violin. 
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same manner, brief sounds may be repeated and compounded 
so as to produce the effect of one sostenuto chord. An 
exercise well known by the name of Steibelt’s Storm, is an 
example of approach to the effects meant. 

When the knowledge of the theory of music has made 
more progress, it is apprehended the pianoforte will not be con- 
sidered ‘of all instruments pre-eminently the best for the 
accompaniment of the voice.’ It may be hoped the time is 
approaching, when neither singer nor violinist will be tolerant 
of a tempered instrument. Singers sing to the pianoforte because 
they have bad ears; and they have bad ears because they sing 
to the pianoforte. 

The Eighteenth Chapter complains that vocalists sing out of 
tune. And how should it be otherwise, when if they do not, it 
must be in defiance of what they are taught and not by means 
of it?) A third of a comma is considered as the limit of what 
ordinary hearers do not recognize as out of tune ; and the edu- 
cation of singers and other performers, as now conducted, is 
directed to making them gulp down errors of a whole comma, 
or three times the quantity that makes untuneableness, under 
the various titles of temperament, defectiveness of scale, and 
— of keys. ‘The first step towards executing, is to know ; 
and the musicians do not know, and cannot write down and 
assign within three times the difference that makes untune- 
ableness, what: is in tune and what is not. A man is very 
likely to have all the music-masters in the country on his back 
for saying this; for they mortally dread anything that should 
shake established notions of perfection. But it is true for all 
that. The fault is not cantorum but musicorum here; and 
as such may be set off against the monkish verse. 

There is a simpler explanation of the peculiar sounds 
of thunder than referring them to ‘ distant echoes.’ It is proved 
from the evidence of the eye, that the electric spark in thunder- 
storms passes through very considerable distances; and, from 
the same evidence and that of other experiments, it is known 
that its passage is what may be denominated instantaneous. 
Hence, as the progress of sound is only at the rate of 1142 feet 
per second, the ear must receive the sound which proceeds from 
different points in the track of the spark, successively and not 
allat once. If a line of soldiers a mile long, should all discharge 
their musquets together on a visual signal as for instance the 
dropping of a flag, an ear near one of the flanks must hear a 
prolonged roll for nearly five seconds, diminishing in strength ; 
if near the middle, it must hear the roll for about two seconds 
and a half, but doubled in strength, though on the whole dimi- 
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nuendo as before ; if at a fifth of the way from one flank to the 
other, it must hear one second of double strength, followed 
by three seconds of inferior force, each severally diminuendo*. 
But if in the middle of the line there should be formed a zig-zag, 
it is clear that it might be so situated as instead of the 
reports of one or two musquets, to bring to the ear at once 
the reports of four or five ; this therefore is competent to cause 
a crescendo, and by increasing the number and extent of the 
zig-zags it may be varied in an indefinite number of ways. 
Now if the course of lightning may be judged of by the eye, 
it assumes precisely this form of zig-zags. Again, if the ear 
should be placed in the perpendicular to the middle of the 
line of soldiers and at a candieatie distance, the effect of the 
discharge would approach to that of a single report ; an effect 
sometimes heard at sea, where thunder has been taken for the 
guns of a distant action. When the sound of thunder is very 
loud and brief, like the explosion of a near cannon, it is proba- 
ble the discharge has taken place into some neighbouring body 
on the earth’s surface, and from a cloud at a short distance ; 
for happily it seems to require a nearer approach to produce 
the electric discharge into the earth, than from cloud to cloud. 
And in cases of accident by lightning, the near witnesses seldom 
fail to describe this species of sound. In this manner all the 
phenomena of the sound of thunder may be considered as ac- 
counted for. 

On the Organ, used as it is for grave and severe composi- 
tions, the most desirable improvement would be the obtaining 
correct harmony by substituting a diversity of pipes and finger- 
boards for a portion of the useless stops. ‘This in fact is 
nothing but what is done on the Clarionet and other instru- 
ments; and while every performer in a band of wind music 
is seen carrying three different instruments in different keys, 
nobody has made an organ capable of performing with correct- 
ness in the three related keys of most ordinary demand, as for 
instance those of C, F, and A+. 





* This phenomenon of successive sound may be observed in a single bat- 

talion by a hearer placed near a flank, on the pieces being struck on the 

round together in the last motion of ‘Order Arms’ by signal from the 
ugelman. 

; A writer in the weekly paper The United Kingdom, April 15, 1832, 
has failed to understand what was said on this subject in the Article on the 
Enharmonic of the Ancients in the Westminster Review for April 1832. 
There was no mistake; and the writer’s misapprehension probably arose 
from not seeing the extract where the subject was more amply treated of 
in p. 466 and following. An organ has from 500 to 5000 pipes, for the 
purpose of making from 6 to 60 distinct organs of different qualities of 
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On the subject of the Clarionet it may be observed, that if 
the object of providing different clarionets is to play in the 
related keys, they should be in the keys of C, F, and A; and 
not as stated, C, B flat, and A. If this were done, it would be 
a reason for fixing improved keyed instruments to those par- 
ticular keys, for the sake of taking advantage of the analogy. 





tone ; and the proposal was, that instead of maki». so many organs of 
merely different qualities of tone, some should be mde to play correctly 
in different keys, as for instance one organ inthe key of C, another in the 
key of F, and another in the key of A; which, as stated above, is nothing 
but what takes place every day in military bands in the case of the Clario- 
net. The question whether the same pipe might not be made to serve in 
different keys when its sound happens to be found in both, was a merely 
subsidiary question of economy. 

The fact alluded to as having been first mentioned by Huygens, is appre- 
hended to be something very different from continuing the scale four or 
five times upwards and downwards again from a given sound. What is in- 
tended is supposed to be the circumstance, that if, for instance, the notes 
C, F, D, G, C, are sounded in the key of C, the D, which is a Dissonance, 
cannot make a perfect Minor Third with the F which precedes, and alse a 
perfect Fourth with the G which follows ; and if a perfect Minor Third 
and Fourth be made in these places, then the G is not the Fifth, but a 
sound lower hy a comma than the Fifth; and consequently if the final C 
be made a perfect Fifth below this last sound, it must needs be a comma 
lower than the C begun with, and if the whole of this was repeated eight 
or nine times, the C must end by being a whole Tone lower than was set 
out with, and so on without limit. 

There can be nothing wonderful in the G being a comma too low 
for the Fifth, when it is purposely and of determination aforethought 
taken with an interval from the preceding sound D, of a comma less than 
is the interval from that sound to the Fifth. The puzzle lies only in the 
fact, that no sound can make the interval of a Minor Third below the 
Fourth, and also the interval of a Fourth below the Fifth,—for this plain 
reason, that taking the interval of a Minor Third below the Fourth, and 
the interval of a Fourth below the Fifth, does not come to the same place 
or sound, but to places that differ by a comma. It is as if two towns should 
be taken, one nine miles South from the other, and from the southernmost 
a traveller should proceed fourteen miles South, and then ¢wenty-two 
North, and wonder he had not arrived at his northern town; the whole 
mystery being in the circumstance, that nine and fourteen do not make 
twenty-two. If any man insists on taking a Minor Third from F to D, 
and then a Fourth from that ) to G; he does not take the intervals in the 
scale, but the intervals that are not in the scale, and consequently cannot 
complain of the results. History might be looked through, without another 
instance of a marvel raised on such a simple cause. The sensible inference 
is only, that the Dissonances are double, or have two forms differing by a 
comma; of which one or the other must be taken, according as the Dissonance 
happens to be most strongly connected with the Fourth or with the 
Fifth by the accent or other peculiarity of the musical phrase. The 
whole of which, instead of being far to seek, was to be found scattered 
in various parts of the extracts given; though it appeared in a more 
collected form in the work quoted from, in a note attached to the end of 
the first extract from p. 7. 

VoL. xvil.— Westminster Review. 2B 
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The Trombone, or as it ought to make a point of honour of 
calling itself, the Sacbut *, has the advantage of being the only 
instrument besides the voice and Violin kind, which has perfect 
command over its intonation, and is consequently capable of 
executing correct harmony in any succession of keys. For this 
reason, it may be assumed that the sacbut will some day enact 
a higher ré/e than at present. If the statement is correct of the 
instruments in actual use having been fashioned after a speci- 
men found in Herculaneum and presented by the King of 
Naples to George III, it is the best consequence known to have 
arisen from the connexion between the two Courts. At the same 
time it may be noted that the sacbut, besides being known to 
the translators of the bible +, is lively portrayed in Mersennus ; 
which is all anterior to George III. 

That the sound of a string should be a compound of three 
sounds, is one of the musical facts which wait for explanation. 
It is suspected the author’s account of it is not exact; and that 
instead of the sounds being the primitive, 5th, and 10th, they are 
the primitive, 12th, and Major 17th, which makes great difference 
in any attempt to explain. ‘The assumption that from this fact 
the principles of music are to be derived, though very common, 
may be held to be gratuitous. There can be no doubt of there 
being a community of cause; but there is no evidence of any- 
thing else. 

The 12th and Major 17th are the sounds of the third and fifth 
parts of the string. However difficult therefore it may be to 
conceive, there is the evidence of the ear that while something is 
vibrating in the period that produces the primitive sound, some- 
thing else is vibrating three times as fast, and some other thing five. 
And the most feasible surmise would seem to be, that a third part 
of the string may be vibrating at one end and a fifth part at the 
other, while the remainder, including the two interior points 
which limit the vibrations of the extreme portions, vibrates in 
the period appropriate to the whole string. But why do the 
ends take no proportions but these? Is it that an odd number 
of vibrations in the period of one vibration of the whole string, 
is necessary to make the vibrations after commencing together 
in one direction, commence together in the other also? And if 
so, why does not the string divide itself into a third at each end ? 
Is it perchance that thirds vibrating together at each end would 
be too powerful for the remaining third in the middle, but that 
a third and a fifth part do not produce the same effect, inasmuch 
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* From the French Suacguebute; which =_ is from the Spanish 
Sucabuche, from sacar to draw out, and duche throat or stomach, 
+ Dan, iii. 5, 
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as their vibrations in great measure cross and counteract each 
other? And if it is established that the division into third and 
fifth is the only one that can take place consistently with the 
motion of the remainder of the string,—why does the string 
divide itself at all, and not vibrate simpliciter through its whole 
length? Is it that when struck, it is not affected in all its par- 
ticles at once, and so the vis inertia of the particles successively 
acted upon, causes the vibrations to commence in some or other 
of the divisions, before a vibratory motion is communicated to 
the whole? Finally, has anybody ever heard the sound of any 
other portion of the string ? For if this can be heard, it over- 
turns the theory of the two ends. 

* Modulation’ does not appear to be well defined. Instead of 
‘a progression of chords, or mixed sounds,’ it is passing from 
one key to another ; a change of key being defineable as con- 
sisting in taking a new portion of the string to begin with in 
the calculation of the harmonical divisions. 

The complexions, as the author styles them (p. 438), of the 
different keys, constitute a verata questio which has no appear- 
ance of being speedily settled. Any difference in the effect of 
the same music arranged in different keys, can only arise from 
some of four causes; First, a difference in pitch; as for in- 
stance, if a violin should produce a marked alteration in the 
effect of the same tune or air, by screwing up or letting down 
the strings through a given interval; Secondly, an alteration in 
the quality of tone of a given instrument, by taking the same 
notes in one part of the instrument instead of another; as the 
self-same written notes and at precisely the same pitch and 
without any difference in the intervals, may produce a different 
effect on a guitar from being sounded by stopping near the 
middle of the thicker strings, instead of near the extremities 
of the thinner; Thirdly, a difference in the practical exe- 
cution in different keys ; as for instance playing an air on the 
black keys of the pianoforte or with a great admixture of 
them, will give a different fingering from playing it in the key 
of C or on the white, and this may produce some difference of 
effect either directly or through acting on the imagination of the 
performer; Fourthly, an alteration in the degree in which the 
notes ona fixed instrument severally approximate to the true 
sounds; when the scale is begun on any particular one for the 
key-note. It may be conceded at once, that the three first causes 
may in certain cases produce a certain degree of effect ; but the 
last is the point to which most importance attaches. And the 
first question that suggests itself hereon is, Who are the fore- 
most in asserting the difference of keys? Are they > oom 
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and violinists ; or are they the organists and pianofortists? If 
they are the latter, then the whole may be suspected to be an 
innocent partiality, a branch of the polypus Hagna, for turning 
the defects of their instrument into beauties. There are some 
points which want settling also, before issue can fairly be joined. 
If the key of F is ‘ rich, mild, sober, and contemplative,’ and G 
‘ gay and sprightly ;’—when F was G, as it was a hundred years 
ago, was I° ‘gay and sprightly,’ or ‘rich, mild, sober, and 
contemplative’? And if some sprite should shift the whole 
strings of a pianoforte an inch to the right, so that the string 
which before fell under the hammer of F should now fall 
under the hammer of G, would the key of G still be ‘ gay and 
sprightly,’ or would it be turned into ‘sober and contempla- 
tive’? If these were exactly settled, it would be easier to 
debate the subject than at present. But in the mean time the 
vehement presumption is, that so far as the different character of 
keys has any real foundation in the construction of the intervals; 
it will be found to depend on their comparative approximation 
to correct harmony in different circumstances, and not on 
their departure from it. The fact long practically known to 
musicians though not carried into its consequences, of the 
duplicity of the Dissonances,—and the sharpness and vigour given 
by making the distinction between the Great and Small Tone in 
this and other places,—are more than sufficient to account for any 
variety. A comma is about one-tiird of the smallest simple 
interval in the scale, which is that between the Major and Minor 
Thirds, Sixths, &c.; and if an engraver were tu maintain that 
rubbing down the prominences of his engraving by a third part 
in one place or in another was a matter of indifference, he would 
do what in their dread of puzzle is done by the musicians. 

In p.455 on ‘Tuning’ appears another miraculous instance 
of the state of musical science as respects first principles. 


‘ If we stop a violin string mid-way between the nut and the bridge, 
either half of the string will sound the octave above to the whole 
string ; and if we vibrate two-thirds of the string, this portion will 
sound the fifth above to the whole string. The same law applies to 
wind instruments and all sounding bodies.—Upon such simple facts 
we inight have supposed the musical scale to be founded ; but when 
we come to tune a pianoforte, and raise the fifths one upon another, 
to our surprise we find the last note C, too sharp for the C we set out 
with. This inexplicable difficulty no one has attempted to solve ; the 
Deity seems to have left it in an unfinished state, to show his inscrutable 
power’ —p. 455. 


Will it be readily believed a century hence, that this ‘ inex- 
plicable difficulty,’ this ‘dignus vindice nodus’ which the Deity 
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is introduced to settle,x—was nothing more than the fact that 
3 of 2 of 3 of 3 of 2 of § of 3 of 3 of 3 of 3 of 3 of 3 (a school- 
boy’s question in vulgar fraetions), is not equal to 3 of } of 4 of 
3 of § of 4 of 4; or as an algebraist would more briefly state it, 
g!” is not equal to 3]7? Why should it? Would not the 
wonder have been if it had? Is it any more wonderful 
than that twice three is not five? We take two-thirds of a 
string and of its remainder, twelve times over ; and then halve 
the same string seven times over; and finally call on the Deity 
to show the reason, why we have not arrived at the same point. 
This comes of instruments with keys. When the attention has 
been directed from youth up, to the black and white keys of a 
pianoforte, the thing appears incomprehensible ; yet the whole 
question resolves itself into whether the Fifth be really seven- 
twelfths of the Octave,—which it is not. If a pianoforte is 
tuned to an equable division like the guitar,—in which the Fifth 
is not a Fifth but only something like it,—then twelve such 
Fifths will come te the same sound as seven Octaves ; and if 
not, not. As it is, the musicians are in a state of high quarrel 
with Providence, for not having made 3) cqual to $7. They 
wonder and fret, and want to have the constitution of arithmetic 
altered, to save the band’s-men of the Guards from carrying 
three clarionets ; for this is what it comes to. They are not 
content to inquire what ts harmony, but they are anxious to 
impress on the Creator what they could have wished should 
have been harmony ; and the particular object of their desires, 
nme 

is that %.)? should have been equal to 4)’. 

_ But there is no need to confine the wonder to the Fifth. If 
a Fourth be taken twelve times, it will fail to coincide with 
five Octaves, by the same quantity as the Fifth ; only instead of 
something more than a comma too much, it will be too little. A 
Major Third taken three times, will fall short of the Octave by 
about éwo commas ; and a Minor Sixth, will exceed two Octaves 
by the same. A Minor Third taken four times, will exceed the 
Octave by about three commas, or on a rough estimate the 
difference between a note and its flat or sharp; and a Major 
Sixth, will fall short of three Octaves by the same. A mystery 
is a less mystery, when it is only one of half-a-dozen. And 
what does it all prove, but that the true intervals do not divide 
the octave into-equal parts, and consequently they are not 
interchangeable, as musicians might have found convenient ? 

. The author’s way of ever and anon dropping an octave, has a 
tendency to obscure the calculations, and is attended with no 
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benefit but that of keeping certain notes within certain lines. 
If any interest has been excited on points connected with 

musical knowledge, the writer of this Article may boast of 

having co-operated with the author of ‘The Music of Nature.’ 








Arr. V.—1. System of Penal Law prepared for the State of Louisiana. 
By Edward Livingston. 
2. Webster’s Crimes Act. Washington, 1825. 
3. The Duty of Justices of the Peace. By Daniel Davis, Solicitor 
General of Massachusetts. Second Edition, 8vo. Boston. 1829. 
4. Precedents of Indictments, with a concise Treatise on the Duties 
of Grand Jurors. By Daniel Davis. Boston. 1831. 
HE criminal laws of the United States of North America, 
although reformed in various important points, resemble the 
laws of England to even a greater degree than their civil 
laws. Both branches of American jurisprudence spring in- 
deed from the same source, and if any future English lawyer 
shall be as successful as Emmett was, in attracting clients 
in New York or Washington, he may plead for them with 
equal facility upon his old stock of learning. Great improve- 
ments, however, have been made in the laws of the United 
States; and the result has been that criminal law has become 
more efficacious in the United States than in England. For 
the infliction of the milder punishments upon offenders, under 
penitentiary systems of imprisonment, is tending to accomplish 
the diminution of crime, and the reformation of the punished 
culprit. This, with many more improvements, is to be attributed 
to the fact that the administration of criminal law in the United 
States, in every stage, is more advantageously influenced by the 
people at large than in England. Hence the law itself is 
invested with an unusual degree of authority over the excesses 
of popular violence and political dissensions, by the chief judges 
being, with perfect safety to the public, made thoroughly inde- 
pendent in their posts, except in cases of proved misconduct. 
Hence, also, other judicial functionaries of inferior rank, are 
with convenience, and without ill effects, entrusted with the 
summary powers, which in England give occasion to much 
discontent, when exercised by justices of the peace; and this 
salutary popular influence also permits the age as well 
as the pursuit of criminals, to be satisfactorily left, for the most 
part, to public law officers. 
The general result already is, that the number of criminals is 
reduced far below the average of other countries. 
If it be said, that the facility of subsistence afforded in a new 
country must be the main cause of this comparative absence of 
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crime, and not the mildness or the good administration of the 
law, the reply is obvious, that in America itself, and under the 
same circumstances in other respects, differences from time to 
time in the same states, and differences at the same time in 
different states, occur according to the steadiness with which the 
improved systems are fostered. In Pennsylvania, where the sub- 
ject has been Jong studied with great care, occasional fluctuations 
in the amount of criminals have been most instructively connected 
with the more or less extensive adoption of certain principles. 
New Hampshire has only half the number of criminals, although 
as numerously, and more densely, peopled, and with even more 
paupers than the state of Vermont; but in New Hampshire the 
laws are more mild, and the penitentiaries are better managed 
than in the state of Vermont. In the particular class of crimes, 
too, arising from vehement passion, as in murdets of the second 
degree, the mitigation of the severity of the law, and the im- 
te any of the prisons in which the mitigated punishment 
1as been inflicted, have been of singular benefit in lessening the 
number of offenders; while in, that class to which public 
opinion has not yet allowed the extension of the new principles, 
namely, murders in the first degree, the number of culprits has 
increased. 

The founders of the republic did not leave this principle 
of mildness in the law unnoticed in their earliest legislative 
efforts. Towards political offences it is distinctly traceable in 
the letter of their Statute-book, and it has yet more dis- 
tinctly influenced the executive government upon the very 
few occasions on which political offences have been com- 
mitted. It is an express point in the constitution, that no 
bill of attainder shall be passed; and while in England, 
there are more than thirty cases in which men may commit 
capital treasons, from levying war against the King, down to 
hiding any implements for coining money of the realm, or to 
altering a sixpence, the same crime against the United States 
consists only in the three heads, of levying war, adhering to 
their enemies, or giving their enemies aid. The punishment of 
even this great offence is, in Pennsylvania, only imprisonment 
for limited terms ; and in the one or two cases in which, in other 
States, death might have been indicted upon the few parties 
who have committed treason in fifty years, life was spared. 
All forfeitures, and corruption of blood, whether in treason, 
in suicide, or other felonies, are abolished, and the spirit is daily 
fostered, which in Catholic Maryland, in 1776, dictated the 
fourteenth article of a new constitution in these words :—‘ That 
sanguinary laws ought to be avoided, as far as is consistent with 
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the safety of the state; and no law to inflict cruel and unusual 
pains and penalties ought to be made in any case. In the 
constitution of Pennsylvania framed in the same year, it was 
declared, that the penal laws should be reformed as soon as 
might be, and that punishments should be made in some cases 
less sanguinary, and in general more proportionate to the crimes 
[Art. 38]; and last year it was a just ground of congratulation 
to the few surviving members of a Society, established soon 
after 1776 to carry these principles into effect, that, with the 
single exception of the punishment of death for murder in the 
first degree, every sanguinary penalty, and all the other cruel 
and degrading inflictions of the ancient criminal law have been 
abolished in Pennsylvania, mainly through the exertions of that 
Society*. Even desertion in the army is no longer a capital 
offence in the United States in time of peace.—Acts of Congress, 
1829, 30. 

The principle of mitigation was, as may be collected from 
these references, far from being confined to the punishment of 
death. It was perceived that the human heart is never well 
affected, either for amendment or in the terror of example, by 
undue personal severities, such as mutilations, brandings, whip- 
pings, excessive imprisonment, excessive fines, personal ex- 
posure, or loss of life ; and gradually all these modes of punishing 
criminals have been found noxious to society at large, as well as 
cruel to the sufferers. Accordingly, they are all rapidly giving 
place to moderate fines in money, or in personal labour for the 
benefit of the injured party, or to well-considered systems of 
penitentiary imprisonment. In Massachusetts whipping, and 
elsewhere exposure in the pillory and on the gallows, have 
been lately abolished. In Rhode Island, however, the pillory, 
slitting the ears, branding, exposure in a cart, and with a rope 
round the neck on a gallows, are said to be still adhered to ; but 
with the striking coincidence that the inhabitants of Rhode 
island are distinguished from the restof their countrymen for tur- 
bulence and tendency to crime. Although different penalties are 
annexed to the same crimes in different States, in a manner that 
cannot fail to produce ill effects, and although certain States 
are less enlightened than others upon the subject, nevertheless, 
throughout the Union, the actual law, to a very great extent, 
exhibits the foregoing character; and great exertions are 
making to render it universal. In a code drawn for Louisiana, 
by Mr. Livingston, at present Secretary of State at Washington, 





* «Letter of Roberts Vaux to Bishop White, and to other survivin 
members of the Philadelphia Prison Society, Journal of Law, 1831, 
p- 121, Philadelphia, . 
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fines and penitentiary imprisonment were proposed to be sub- 
stituted for death in all cases, and for all other vindictive pun 
ishments ; and were adopted with the exception of cases of 
murder of the first degree of atrocity. And in March of the 
present year, a bill was brought into the House of Assembly 
of New York upon the same extensively mitigating principle 
with Mr. Livingston’s code. An important exception occurred 
in 1825, a period of false views on many great points through- 
out the civilized world. In that year a statute was passed by 
Congress, in the nature, to a certain extent, of a criminal code. 
It was skilfully drawn by Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts, whose 
name it bears; and who obtained deserved praise for the manner 
in which his draft supplied numerous omissions, and sim- 
plified many intricacies in the previous laws. Unfortunately, 
about that time, considerable failures had taken place in the 
anticipated success of penitentiaries* ; and in the new bill, 
Mr. Webster introduced the old sanguinary principles preci- 
pitately, and in an alarming degree. After much debating, in 
which Mr. Livingston bore a distinguished part, the bill was 
passed, with some modification, but enacting capital punishment 
for various offences against public property, although in most of 
the States the milder system had long been proved to be 
attended by the best consequences upon the same subject 
matter. But even by this act of Congress, forgery of the great 
variety of instruments connected with public business, which 
in England is either treasonable or a capital felony, is made 
liable only to fine and imprisonment. 

Penitentiaries, which form the subject of the second head of 
the American improvements to be now considered, are distinctly 
recommended in Mr. Webster’s Crimes Act of 1825, although 
powerful opposition to them had then arisen. Subsequent 
experience for six years upon a very extensive scale, has pro- 
duced abundant proofs of their value under judicious regulations ; 
and the success of the new systems has even extended to the 
remarkable result of making the labours of prisoners pro- 
fitable to the public. 

The details of these systems form a redeeming part of Captain 
Basil Hall’s Travels in North America; and a committee of the 
House of Commons, whose inquiries into secondary punishments 
have been continued from October 1831 until late into the present 





* In consequence of mistakes in the application of the principles of the 
system, the — was disappointed, and ‘ in more than one State it was 
a question whether they should not return to sanguinary and infamous 
punishments,’ Livingston. 1827, p. 12 
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year, has obtained from that gentleman, and from others, very 
satisfactory testimony respecting American penitentiaries. The 
eighth report of the Prison Discipline Society, and the seventh 
number of ‘ The Jurist,’ and other works published recently, enter 
largely into the same subject. Instead, then, of repeating state- 
ments readily accessible to all who feel interested in those details, 
it may be more useful to adduce the confirmation of their value 
given, in January last, in the speech of the Governor to the 
legislature of New York. ‘ Our State prison discipline,’ says this 
eminent person, ‘ is continued with the same results which have 
given to the system its high reputation. The two hundred cells, 
ordered to be built at Sing-Sing, have been completed, and all 
of them will soon be occupied. That prison now contains one 
thousand cells ; and nine hundred and sixty-three convicts were 
confined in them on the 19th of December last. If it is intended 
to persevere in a faithful experiment of our system, it is neces- 
sary that our prison room should be immediately enlarged. The 
number of male convicts at Auburn, on the 17th of December 
last was six hundred and twenty-two. Of them five hundred and 
fifty are confined in single cells in the north wing; the rest are 
kept, two in a cell, in rooms prepared for them in the south 
wing. The south wing may be so altered as to construct within 
it separate cells for as many convicts as it will ever be thought 
proper to confine in that place. I recommend an appropriation 
for that purpose. It may be proper at the same time to enlarge 
the prison at Sing-Sing. The reports of the inspectors of both 
prisons will, I bope, be sufficiently full to enable you to decide. 
at once upon the subject. The earnings of the convicts at 
Auburn continue to amount to more than enough to defray the 
expense of that institution; and I am informed by the agent 
at Sing-Sing, that the prisoners at that place have earned, during 
the last year, 40,000 dollars, besides building 200 cells, and one 
wing of a permanent stone shop, 150 feet long by 56 feet wide.’ 
Speaking of the ordinary gaols to which the new penitentiary 
plans have not been extended, the Governor adds: ‘ Toimprove 
the condition of the county prisons should be an ever present care 
of the representatives of the people. In their present condition 
they are a prolific source of crime. These prisons should be so 
arranged and managed as to hinder their inmates from contami- 
nating each other, and to prevent the growth of those parent 
vices—idleness, gambling, and drunkenness. This subject 
should not be suffered to rest until a uniform improved system 
pervades our State.’ This recommendation is accompanied by 
another, which, equally with it, illustrates the operation of the 
criminal laws in America, and equally concerns the people of 
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England. ‘There is another subject,’ says the Governor of 
New York, * which deserves to be mentioned in connexion with 
this—TI allude to a penitentiary for females. The female con- 
victs belonging to the prison at Sing-Sing are kept in a depart- 
ment of the Alms-houses in the city of New York, prepared for 
that purpose, at the great expense of 100 dollars each. Their 
number was forty-nine on the 19th of December last. The 
number of female convicts at Auburn, was, on the 17th of De- 
cember, twenty-nine,who for want of accommodation,are confined 
together in one room. Among them are some of the most pro- 
fligate of their sex, mingled with others, who, under proper re- 
straint and instruction, might be reclaimed. The keepers find 
it beyond their power to preserve order among them. On a late 
visit there, I noticed the decent demeanour of a female, whose 
sentence of death for murdering her husband, had been com- 
muted by me to imprisonment for three years, under a belief 
that she had sevloned the death by inadvertence, and from re- 
presentations that she was of good character but ignorant. The 
keeper informed me that her conduct had been orderly, and that 
she submitted with patience and gratitude to what she consi- 
dered punishment administered with justice and great mercy. 
This is an extreme case of an individual remaining unharmed 
by that contaminating association ; but there is an intermediate 
class of partially a young persons, who cannot escape 
utter pollution. While I renew the recommendation, that a 
separate penitentiary be provided for female convicts, I remain 
of opinion that it should be built at Sing-Sing, so as to be under 
the superintendence of the officers of that institution. There 
will be a great saving in the expense of building and managing 
such a prison at that place ; and reasons of a moral nature should 
influence the choice of a site in the vicinity of the city of 
New York.’ 

In the New York penitentiaries the prisoners labour together 
during the day, but strict silence is enforced ; andthey are sepa- 
rated at night. In Pennsylvania a more rigorous system of 
exclusively solitary confinement and solitary labour, except 
under the visits of keepers and teachers, has been persevered in 
after great controversy, many persons considering it to be too 
severe. All parties are agreed, that separation, toa certain extent, 
is essential ; and the general opinion is in favour of the former 
plan, which is spreading rapidly throughout the Union. In both 
the labour is compulsory. Mr. Livingston, whose opinion seems 
to be acquiring more and more weight among his countrymen, 
expects to derive greater fruit from rendering ioboor voluntary, by 
permitting prisoners to find in it an alleviation from solitary con- 
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finement. His book: on prison discipline, which has been re- 
published in this country*, embraces all the branches connected 
with the subject—the education of the young and ignorant ; the 
disposal of the accused before trial in ‘houses of detention,’ 
not prisons ; a provision for the punished in ‘ houses of refuge,’ 
as essential parts of every good system; but after subjecting 
prisoners to absolutely solitary confinement, Mr. Livingston 
would attract them to labour by the relief that labour would 
afford. 


‘To understand,’ says he, ‘ the modifications of imprisonment 
and labour which I offer instead of the Pennsylvania and New 
York systems, a clear idea must first be given of the place of 
‘confinement. It consists of an arched cell for each prisoner, of sinall 
dimensions, but well ventilated, and comfortably warmed, communi- 
cating with a small court, surrounded with a high wall. The sentence 
of the law is confinement to the cell, supported by wholesome but 
coarse food, in sufficient quantity to satisfy hunger, but without occu- 
pation, and with no other society than the attendance of those officers 
who minister to the physical wants of the prisoner, and to his religious 
instruction. Privation of employment is denounced as a part of the 
punishment ; and this circumstance alone would, with most men, 
cause it to be considered as an evil, and the experience of its effects 
will soon cause it to be felt as such: of course, it will be connected 
with the idea of suffering ; and occupation being denied, will, from the 
propensity to wish for that from which we are expressly debarred, be 
estimated as a good, and desired with an intensity proportioned to the 
strictness and length of the privation. To strengthen this naturel 
desire, other inducements are offered. He who labours, lessens the 
expense of his support ; he who works skilfully and diligently, may 
more than repay it. The advantage of this beneficial result must be 
felt by the prisoner as well as the state: if the proceeds of his work 
should not be sufficient to cover his expenses, it yet produces for him 
a better diet; and if persevered in, and accompanied with good con- 
duct for certain probationary periods of six and twelve months, during 
which he is permitted in the day to leave his cell and pursue his soli- 
tary employment in the court, he is indulged with the privilege of 
working, and receiving instruction, in a small class, not exceeding 
ten ; but if he acquires such proficiency in his business, as to make the 
proceeds of his industry exceed the expense of his support, he is allowed 
the immediate enjoyment of a part to be laid out in books, or such 
other articles as he may desire. Those of food or drink are excepted, 
in order to avoid irregularities that would otherwise be unavoidable ; 
and the residue of the surplus is an accumulating fund,to be paid to him 





* Introductory — to the Code of Prison Discipline gee for the 
State of Louisiana. By Edward Livingston. London: Miller, Henrietta 
Street, Covent Garden. 1827, 
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on his discharge. To give the greater effect to these inducements, they 
are not offered. to the convict on his commitment to the prison. First 
he must know and feel the unmitigated punishment. His own re- 
flections must be his only companions for a preliminary period, during 
which he is closely confined to his cell. He must live on the coarse 
diet allowed to the unemployed prisoner ; he must suffer the tedium 
arising from want of society and of occupation; and when he begins 
to feel that labour would be an indulgence, it is offered to him as such. 
It is not threatened as an evil, nor urged upon his acceptance as an 
advantage to any but to himself ; and when he is employed, no stripes, 
no punishments whatever, are inflicted for want of diligence. If not 
properly used, the indulgence is withdrawn ; and he returns to his 
solitude and other privations, not to punish him for not labouring, but 
merely because his conduct shows that he prefers that state to the en- 
joyment with which employment must always be associated in his 
mind, in order to produce reformation. If it has been shown that 
involuntary acts of employment will not produce a lasting habit, then, 
if there be any such as will not accept these alleviations of their impri- 
sonment, upon them the imprisonment must operate solely as a punish- 
ment. But experience shows that these exceptions will, if any, be 
very few ; for employment, even under the lash, is, in most cases, 
preferred to solitude.’ 

‘It is no unimportant part of this plan, that education and intel- 
lectual improvement, as well as mere physical enjoyments, are held 
out as inducements for the exercise of industry, skill, and good conduct. 
‘These are to be rewarded by the use of books combining entertain- 
ment with instruction ; the instruments and other means of exercising 
the mind in science, or the hand in the delicate operations of the fine 
arts; of developing talent or improving skill. Such pursuits offer, 
perhaps, the most efficient means of reformation ; they operate by re- 
conciling the convict to himself, which is the first and most difficult 
point to be gained. The daily exercise of mental powers, the con- 
sciousness of progress in useful knowledge, must raise him in his own 
estimation : and this honest pride, once set at work, will do more to 
change the conduct and purify the heart, than any external agency, 
however constantly or skilfully employed.’ 

Colonies of convicts have never yet been established by the 
Americans, with the horrors attendant upon communities of 
unrestrained men, necessarily disproportioned in number to 
females, and of dishonest people neither corrected by the system 
of punishment, nor discountenanced by an ordinary proportion 
of individuals of good character. It has, however, been lately 
proposed to form a convict colony, under the very peculiar plan, 
of permitting the convicts to govern themselves uncontrolled, 
after transportation ; the proposal, together with the system of 
transportation generally, was however rejected after careful 
examination. About the year 1782, a like plan was half adopted 
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by the English government; but it was stopped upon an appeal 
being made against it in the House of Commons ; upon which 
occasion evidence was collected respecting transportation, which 
ought not to be overlooked by the legislature in its present in- 
quiries into the effects of that system of punishing criminals. 
[Journals of the House of Commons, v.40.] Captain Basil Hall 
has afforded valuable testimony upon American penal disci- 
pline, to the Committee of the House of Commons upon 
secondary punishments; but he has taken an ex parte view of 
public opinion in the United States, when he represents trans- 
portation to be there thought desirable. The following extract 
from the Report of the Commissioners on the Penal Code of 
Pennsylvania of 1828, places the subject in its true light. 


‘ Of the efficacy of transportation in producing the desired effects of 
Penal Law, we believe the experience of Great Britain does not 
authorize us to speak favourably...... Whatever advantages may 
attend colonial transportation, they are accompanied with drawbacks 
and evils which probably counterbalance them. On the score of 
expense, the system is objectionable. Experience also shews that 
reformation of the offender is not to be looked for in a community of 
convicts. Other objections exist to transportation, as practised by 
the British, of which one only need be mentioned. In point of effect, 
all distinction of crime is confounded, by the difficulties in the way of 
the criminals return.'—Report read in the House of Representatives, 
January 4, 1828, p. 19. 


The remark sometimes idly made, that convict transportation 
is proved to be good by its result in the United States, needs 
no other refutation, than by a denial of a fact involved in the 
assertion. In comparison with the mass of colonists, a few 
convicts only ever went to America; and these few were early 
found to be so mischievous, that the old colonies resisted their 
importation; Maryland, by a local law in 1692, and other 
colonies afterwards. 

With a Secretary of State for the Home Department in the 
ag of the foregoing sentiments, in consistency with which 

r. Livingston has led an active public life of forty years, and 
with State after State conforming the local legislations to the like 
views, the people of North America have every prospect of a 
happy result to their labours on this head. 

The administration of the criminal law in the United States 
in every stage, is well calculated to promote the improvements 
which have been now described; because being directly or 
indirectly essentially popular, and the people who directly or 
indirectly control that administration being for the most part 
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capable by education and practice of appreciating the subject, 
errors soon meet due correction. And individual interests 
cannot so easily thwart any reforms which the general good 
may clearly require, where the functionaries of the law, the 
constables, gaolers, sheriffs, justices of the peace, public pro- 
secutors, jurymen and judges, are either elected by the people, 
or are appointed by Assemblies, Governors, Councils, or the Pre- 
sident, whoare subject to popular election. The extreme fewness 
of those who commit malversations in office, is a proof of the 
suitableness of the officers thus appointed. The mode of 
punishment of such official delinquents is impeachment, or 
mdictment, Prosecutions for all capital offences except for 
wilful murder, are limited to three years after the offence was 
committed ; and for offences less P vee capital, to two years, 
except for forgeries, which are also limited to three years, unless 
the accused flees from justice. 

Activity in pursuing offenders is in all the Eastern states much 
promoted by the discredit which neglect would bring upon the 
local authorities entrusted with the care of the public peace ; 
and private individuals who suffer from criminals are relieved 
from inopportune burdens by the appointment of law function- 
aries paid by the states, and responsible for breach of duty, as 
well as anxious to secure the public good-will by discharging it. 
Speedy justice is secured in inconsiderable felonies and mis- 
demeanours, by justices of the peace being empowered to hear 
and determine such cases; but besides the check upon the 
justices from general popular control, the accused, when such 
summary trial is supposed to be bad, may appeal to a jury 
court. Grand and petit jurors are subject to the same common 
law * as prevail in England in inquiring and giving their verdicts ; 
but the character of those who are upon jury lists, is guarded 
by the following popular process ; for which the State of Massa- 
chusetts is taken for an example. 

The select men (a small body elected annually by the people) 
of each township, are to prepare a list of all well qualified electors 
of members of the State assembly, under 70 years of age, and 
being persons of good moral character, except all the public 
functionaries, and medical men; from which list they are to take 
a list of one fourth for grand jurors and traverse jurors; and 
another list of one half the remainder for petit jurors. They 
are then to lay these lists before the township meeting for 








* It is a disgraceful peculiarity to America, that a juryman may be 
challenged if he has once been a slave. 
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revision, confirmation, or correction ; and if any person named 
in the list be shown to have been convicted of any infamous 
crime, or to be guilty of any gross immorality, his name shall 
be withdrawn ; and the remaining persons shall serve on one of 
the said juries once in every three years and not oftener. 
[Statute of Massachusetts, 12th March 1808]. And the jurymen 
are always to be taken as nearly as possible in equal numbers 
from the different townships, and never more than two grand 
and two petit jurors from the same town except from necessity. 

[t is a convenient rule adopted in the States, to authorize the 
foreman of a grand jury to swear the witnesses examined by 
them ; and in the same spirit of increasing the power of the 
popular branch of judicature, but in a much higher degree, some 
of the states have invested petty jurors with the authority of 
determining the amount of punishment to be inflicted on a 
culprit. The number of jurymen is generally the same as in 
England, but the rule has been broken in Connecticut in the case 
of coronet’s inquests, for which three jurymen are now sufficient. 
The extent of the authority of grand jurors to make present- 
ments has been the occasion of controversy ; as some of the less 
liberal would confine them to matters submitted from the bench. 
The soundest opinions, and most general practice, are the same 
that in England, upon great conjunctures, have rendered this 
body a constitutional means of redressing public grievances 
of the most important kind. 

Ex officio informations are abolished ; and in trials for felony, 
counsel is allowed to the accused. In cases of libel, the truth 
is allowed to be given in evidence under express modern statutes 
and state constitutions ; as before the revolution of 1776, an able 
and eloquent American lawyer successfully maintained, that the 
liberty of the press consists in the right to publish, with im- 
punity, truth with good motives and for justifiable ends, whether 
it respects government, magistrates, or individuals*. 

If the desire to bring redress speedily and close to men’s doors 
has with advantage extended the jurisdiction of justices of peace 
in America, the same desirableness has been felt there as in Eng- 
land, of early judgment upon higher offenders. An attempt has 
been made in certain cases to remove the evil of keeping the ac- 
cused in gaol during many months before trial at the regular 
assizes, by authorizing the judges to sit upon special occasions, 
according to their discretion, giving public notice of their intended 
session. Lut it is only recently, that even in such a slate as 
Pennsylvania, a call has been addressed to the public, to cause 





* State Trials. Zenger’s Trial at New York. 
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the supreme court of judicature to try prisoners accused of 
great felonies, more than twice a year; and in the speech of 
the governor of that state of the present year, the call is 
acknowledged by an announcementof the necessity of revising the 
arrangement of the courts, so as to meet more fully the exigen- 
cies of public business. It will be a new triumph, if the great 
evil of long imprisonments before trial be removed by the zeal 
of American philanthropists, and the sagacity or prudence of 
American legislators. 

The due dispensation of the power of pardoning criminals, 
seems not yet to be secured by any specific system in the 
United States. The Governors of States and the President 
exercise this authority ; but it is said too leniently for the ends 
of justice. In the speeches of Governors to the Assemblies an- 
nually, a sort of report of the manner in which they have pardoned 
particular criminals during the preceding year, is sometimes 
made ; but apparently, only by the discretion of the governors ; 
and not so regularly as to constitute a proper corrective to error. 
In an extraet already made from the speech of the Governor of 
New York in January last, a pardon is incidentally noticed ; and 
in the same speech it is stated, that he had pardoned out of the 
State prisons during the last year, 73 convicts ; and that a great 

roportion of the cases were brought to his notice without the 
intervention of friends, for many of them had none; and the 
claim to pardon in some cases was equitable, on account of the 
mitigated punishments for similar crimes, prescribed by the 
revision of the laws. Four cases of conviction for capital crimes 
were reported to him in the past year, in one of which cases he 
had felt it his duty to arrest execution, and the punishment of 
death in that case was commuted to penitentiary imprisonment 
for seven years. 

This casual notice of the capital convictions and pardons in 
the State of New York *, furnishesa valuablesource of comparison 
with the same convictions and pardons in London and Middlesex, 
where the population is about the same in amount. The annual 





* The statistics of crime are not regularly taken in America. In the 
speech quoted in the text, itis urgently pressed upon the New York legis- 
lature, to make suitable provisions for obtaining exact returns upon the 
subject. But it is ascertained, that the proportion of felonies committed 
in the United States, is about | to 3,600 people. In England, it is about 
1 to 800; and in Ireland, | to 500. Many causes doubtless contribute to 
this state of things ; and this speech affurds one fact well worth special 
notice. ‘The returns’ says the governor, ‘ shew 508,657 children between 
the ages of 5 and 16 years ; and that of these, 505,943 have been instructed 
in the schools from which returns have been received. The cost paid to 
the teachers, is 605,729 dollars.’ 
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average of capital convictions in London and Middlesex, in the 
last seven years, was 166, the annual average of executions 16. 
Thus the chance of the punishment awarded by law bein 
inflicted, in America was as three to one against the criminal, an 
in England as nine and a half to one in his favour. That the 
exhibition of this mockery in our courts of justice, and of many 
objects of horror or of commiseration upon the gallows, are 
not in harmony with the intelligence and the ee of the age, 
is perhaps no longer a point of much doubt. Our brethren 
across the Atlantic are leading the way steadily, in removing 
from their legislation the few remains of the sanguinary laws 
which they derived from Europe; and as they eg | and 
anxiously investigate all that proceeds from England, for the 
general improvement of jurisprudence, it is to be expected that 
we shall not be backward to follow them, in the matters in which 
they happen to have been our predecessors. 





Art. VI,—Second Supplement to the Article on the ‘ Silk and Glove 
Trade’ in No. XXXII. 


HE ‘True Sun’ returns to the charge*. He says, that in 

saying that the tradesman to whom the consumer of the 
monopoly-priced gloves or stockings would have transferred the 
shilling may lose custom to that amount, ‘but to the same 
extent, precisely, some other tradesman gains an increase of 
custom,’—he did not mean the glover or silk-weaver, but he 
meant the man to whom the glover or silk-weaver would transfer 
the shilling in the course of trade. 

This is a new meaning ; but nobody was bound to infer it from 
the words employed. 

It might pass for an answer, to reply, that if the man to 
whom the glover or silk-weaver would transfer the shilling is to 
be brought in on one side, the man to whom the tradesman who 
loses custom would have transferred it must be brought in on 
the other. If the statement had been that the loss to this last 
man should have been reckoned and have made loss the third, the 
opponent would not have been a moment in finding out, that it 
was equally fair to bring in the man to whom the glover or 
silk-weaver transferred. 

But this answer, though perhaps sufficing in point of logic, is 
not the best that can be given ; for it is only parrying one illusive 
item of an account, by showing that the same rule that admitted 





* 2 July. 
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it would admit another that would neutralize it. The fact is, 
that both the items are illusive, and only specimens of the error 
mentioned before, of counting the same things over and over. 
The shilling to the trade of the glove-maker, includes the gains 
of the individuals to whom he may transfer any portion of it, 
and of all others to whom they again may transfer any portion, 
to the end of the process. The shilling is not transferred over 
and over in the entire; but twopence, it may be, sticks with the 
glove-maker as his profit, and with his workmen as their wages; 
and the rest (tenpence) is transferred to different persons, some 
in the shape of wages and some of profits, and of these portions 
a part, as perhaps twopence more, sticks with them, and the 
remainder is transferred to somebody else; and so on, the 
whole shilling being enjoyed in the end by somebody. If the 
payment instead of being made with a shilling was made with a 
peck of wheat, of which the oye and his workmen 
put a pint into their pot,—and the tradesmen to whom the 
remainder was made over, put another,—and so on till the whole 
was eaten; it would be plain that the actual benefits to the 
trade and all concerned in it, amounted to a peck of wheat, and 
not to a peck over and over. And for any benefits that may be 
alleged as arising to the concerned in the wheat trade, it must 
be the same thing to them in the end whether the peck is pro- 
cured from them all at once, to be passed in a mass to the 
glove-maker,—or whether it is procured by twopennyworths at 
a time by various sets of people. In the trades from which 
custom is taken, the opposite processes take place. There was 
a mistake therefore in counting the portions of a shilling over 
and over. 

The next statement is 

‘ That the ‘‘ robber’s gain,” and the “ gain to the branch of manu- 
facturing industry in which he is presumed to be engaged,” ARE two 
things. For the imaginary individual in question was presumed to 
have two sources of gain—robbery on the highway, and mercantile 
pursuits.” 
_ There is a mistake here. The man was never ‘ presumed to 
have two sources of gain;’ on the contrary it was distinctly 
stated, that he might have which of the two he liked, but he 
could not have both. If the robber puts the shilling into his 
pocket and takes it out again to apply to the benefit of his trade, 
there is not a gain of a shilling to his trade, and of the same 
shilling to the robber over again. Putting a shilling into his 
pocket and taking it out again, is not gain. 

The same mistake runs through the statement as repeated ;— 

‘ There are two distinct operations in the case. The robber’s gain 

2c2 
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on the high road, balances the robbed man’s loss, This is the first 
operation. The robber’s trade—(a thing quite apart from his dealings 
on the highway )—is enlarged by the amount of his plunder—while 
some dealer, to whom his victim would have transferred the money, 
has his transactions diminished to the same extent. This is the 
second operation—one, as it appears to us, obviously distinct from 
the other.’ 

The error is simply in making the robber’s gain balance one 
thing, and the employment to his trade at the same time balance 
a second thing; whereas if the shilling is taken to enlarge the 
robber’s trade, the gain to the robber as distinct from the enlarge- 
ment of his trade, is thereby annihilated and made non-existent. 

In what then follows, the ‘True Sun’ may be held to have 
overlooked the words—‘ as distinct from the advantage to his 
trade ;’ and the charge of ‘jumbling’ does not appear to be made 
out. That the man’s success as a robber actually does, in the 
case supposed, ‘exempt him from suffering in the same degree 
from the effects of monopoly, as those around him do,’ contains 
nothing contrary to the statement advanced. The robber gives 
three shillings for a pair of gloves, of which he has had the luck 
to steal one; on the whole therefore he only gives two, or is in 
the same situation as he would have been if there had been 
neither robbing nor monopoly. And what was stated was, that if 
he is obliged to give this hiliog to the monopoly he does not gain 
it. He may be the monopoly himself if he chuses; but the 
shilling he puts into his left-hand pocket for the monopoly, he 
does not also keep in his right-hand one for himself. 

These objections, at the same time, are highly useful ; and 
have-done much towards increasing the clearness of the case. 





Art. VII.—!. Cambrian Superstitions ; comprising Ghosts, Omens, 
Witchcraft, Traditions, §c.; to which are [is] added, a Concise 
View of the Manners and Customs of the Principality, and some 
Fugitive Pieces. By W. Howells. 12mo. 1831. 


2. Cambrian Quarterly Magazine. Nos.1tolV. 8vo. London. 
1829-30. 


AMONG the most interesting and instructive peculiarities 

of a people, may undoubtedly be classed their superstitions. 
There is frequently so incongruous a mixture of the sublime 
and the ridiculous, of the absurd and the awful, in the whimsical 
fantasies which constitute a superstitious creed, that while we 
are inclined to laugh on the one hand, we are as often urged to 
reflect and maryel on the other :—we ridicule the anticipated 
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result, but feel awed at the means used to produce it. It 
is remarkable, that among all the errors and ignorances 
which a diffusion of really useful knowledge is capable of dis- 
comfiting, the errors of superstition are invariably the last 
which retain their hold on the human mind. How is this 
to be accounted for? Not, certainly, by the truth of the 
Opinions in question; because many of the most staunch and 
sturdy believers themselves, will not attempt to maintain 
their belief by assertion of the truth of the doctrines they 
espouse. It is necessary to search deep into the human heart, 
for the source of that stubborn pertinacity with which so large 
a portion of mankind cling to the fancies that have from the 
earliest period of their recollection formed an active and even a 
predominant portion of their thoughts and feelings. 

Mrs. Grant says finely :—‘ The lofty visions that show man 
to be imperishable, and still connected by links of tender recol- 
lection with those once loved or esteemed, have in themselves 
something not only interesting but aggrandizing. Where the 
mind was deeply though not clearly impressed with the sense of 
immortality, every thing corinected with a being that ceased 
not to exist, assumed importance. The image once dear and 
pleasing, became awful and impressive when it was supposed 
from the passing cloud or rapid whirlwind to look with kind- 
hess on those who mourned its departure. To those who had 
no deep-felt apprehension of futurity, the path of the departed 
was but as that of a meteor, hurrying past with transient bright- 
ness. With the fond enthusiasts, who listened for the whispers 
of the passing spirit, and caught short glimpses of the dim-seen 
form, it was far otherwise. ‘They thought of the sacred dead as 
we do of a benignant planet, which, though beyond our reach, 
still sheds sweet influence o’er us*.’ 

A belief in supernatural appearances, however preposterous 
it may generally be accounted, is one nevertheless which has 
been entertained with a feeling of intense sincerity by many men 
of accomplished talent and considerable renown. The appari- 
tion of the Genius to Brutus, and of the Fury to Dion, were 
to them no fables; both saw them, spoke to them, heard them 
speak, and were convinced. But we need not ransack ancient 
history for such examples. Dr. Johnson was known to have 
had faith in the verity of the Cock Lane Ghost, and Dr. 
Pitcairn, Dr. Franklin, and Lord Rochester, saw nothing im- 
probable in the return of the spirits of the deceased. Neither 
does Dr. Southey, who says,—‘ My serious belief amounts to 





* Mré. Grant on the Highlanders, vol. ii. p. 98, 
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this: that preternatural impressions are sometimes communi- 
cated to us for wise purposes, and that departed spirits are 
sometimes permitted to manifest themselves.’ But the strongest 
instance of this belief is contained in a private memoir of 
Sir James Steuart, the author of the ‘ Political Economy.’ 
He made a regular compact with an intimate friend, that which- 
ever of them should die first, was, at a certain place, and at a 
certain time after death, to meet the survivor. The friend died 
first. Sir James kept his appointment, in the anxious hope of 
meeting the shade of the departed, and was not a little disap- 
pointed at its non-appearance. 

In all ages, and amongst all nations, a belief in the visible 
spirituality of the departed, existed under some form or modifi- 
cation ; but we are indebted to the imaginative ancients for the 
most numerous and elaborate congregation of supernatural 
beings. They reduced the whole into a regular system, and b 
their mythology filled the earth with a superabundance of such 
visitants. According to the heathen mythology, there was much 
difficulty in accounting for the creation of the universe ; but it 
seemed certain, that it had been beyond the power of those who 
were commonly denominated gods. These were beings whose 
descents were traced like those of mortals, and who, though 
they were of natures superior to man, yet resembled him in 
their intellects, in their appearances, and even in their passions 
and manners, however loose and immoral these might sometimes 
have been. 

As to the substance of which these immortals were composed, 
it would have been derogatory to their dignity to have con- 
sidered them material in the ordinary sense of the term; 
” as they were supposed to have been occasionally seen and 
reard, it was necessary so far to embody them, as to account 
for these facts; and, accordingly, Cicero in his treatise De 
Naturé Deorum (one of the most curious tracts of all antiquity) 
gravely says—and it is impossible to have better authority—that 
though they had not corpora, or solid bodies, yet they had quasi 
corpora, or bodies of an aerial or shadowy kind. The same 
general notion was held by our forefathers respecting the 
superior beings of their belief; and Ossian tells us, that when 
the heroes of other times sat on their clouds, listening to the 
songs of their praise, ‘the dim stars twinkled through their 
forms. The divinities of the ancient heathen mythology were 
imagined to pay many visits to men, as all the poets testify. 
Not only were Iris and Mercury, their general and official 
messengers, sent constantly on errands to this lower world, but 
the chief Calicole, the great inhabitants of heaven themselves, 
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frequently visited carth, sometimes with good, sometimes with 
bad intent. 

But not only was the earth thus visited by the natives of 
heaven, the beings of the highest order in the universe,—it had 
itself innumerable inhabitants, of natures more than human. 
For while Neptune with his trident swayed the waves of the 
ocean, attended by his joyous train of marine deities, Thetis, 
Melita, Pasithea, Nesza, Spio, Thalia, Cymodoce, and all 
the Tritons with their songs and shells, every river had its hoary 
water-god presiding, with Naiads innumerable, over its streams ; 
while every grove had its Dryads, though only occasionally 
visible to mortal eye. 

In the ancient mythology it does not appear, that the earth 
was supposed to be troubled with the presence of any great 
or important evil spirit. The giants, like Satan and his compeers, 
had reared their daring fronts against the king of heaven; but 
they were thrust down never to rise again, wa were not suffered 
so far to demean themselves, as like Beelzebub to frighten 
children, or play bagpipes to dancing hags. Let not the un- 
classical reader imagine however, that though these rebels were 
thus sufficiently quelled, all went happily on in the pagan 
universe. The heart-burning contentions of the divinities them- 
selves abundantly supplied the place of devils. This poor 
£neas found to his cost, when he was tossed for years on the 
sea through the wrath of Juno, notwithstanding all the protec- 
tion of his mother Venus. Besides the deities, there was 
another set of supernatural beings, who occasionally visited the 
ancient world; and these were the manes or shades of departed 
mortals*, Thus amid the burning of Troy, the pale and 
trembling ghost of Hector appears to AEneas ; but— 


‘Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis !’ 


And the shade of Anchises returned to enjoin his son to meet 
him for great purposes in the regions below. There were also 
similar beings of an intermediate nature, the Genii or familiar 
spirits of men, as that which was supposed to attend Socrates, 





* The ancients, with their attachment to methodizing, supposed every 
man to be possessed of three different ghosts, which, after the dissolution 
of the body, were differently disposed of. ‘They were distinguished by the 
names of Manes, Spiritus, and Umbra. The Manes they fancied went down 
into the infernal regions, the Spiritus ascended to the skies, and the Umdra 
hovered about the tomb, as being unwilling to quit its old connexions. 
Thus Dido (Virg. Aineid iv. 384) threatens Adneas that after her death, she 
will haunt him with her Uméra, while the news of his torments shall come 
down to her among the Manes below, 
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and the spectre which appeared so woefully to Brutus before the 
battle of Philippi. 

It is impossible to distinguish with precision, what portion 
of the opinions of an existing people may have been derived 
from its connexions with other nations, and how much may be 
aboriginal and peculiar. The contact between the Britons and 
the Romans, may have imbued the former with many points of 
classical belief ; and when such are found in common, itis al- 
lowable to assume a Roman origin. For the remainder, recourse 
must be had to a Druidical foundation. 

The Welsh, speaking generally, are highly superstitious, living 
in a most rude and secluded country, and amidst scenery wild and 
imposing,—rigidly tenacious, moreover, of the traditionary lure 
inherited from their ancestors,—so that their very being is incor- 
porated with divers strange fantasies, handed down from father 
to son, preserved with religious veneration, and influencing 
their imaginations more or less, according to the caprice, the 
temperament, or the locality of the individual. Like all secluded 
mountaineers, whose intercourse with the world is limited to the 
narrow communication necessary for mere existence, they impute 
natural effects to more than natural causes, and the sunshine 
and the storm, the whirlwind and the flood, are often attributed 
to the kind or baneful influence of the good or evil spirit,—of 
the mischievous elf, or the good-natured 7 Thus, in the 
pastoral counties of Caernarvon and Merioneth (and these are 
now the most secluded districts in the principality) there is 
scarcely a glen or a wood, a mountain or a dingle, a rock or a 
ravine, that has not its due quantity of fairies and spirits; and 
every nook of this rude upland district, which has hitherto been 
but little accessible to the innovating approaches of civilization, 
can boast of no scanty number of supernatural inhabitants. 

It would be an amusing, and by no means an uninstructive 
employment, to trace the various superstitions of a people 
to their sources, with reference to that portion of history 
which more especially regards the origin of nations. Such an 
inquiry, when devoted to the elucidation of popular customs and 
traditions, is of vastly more importance than would upon a 
mere cursory glance appear probable ; for it is to be particularly 
observed, that whatever variations may occur in the general 
manners and customs of a nation which possesses any claim 
to a separate or distinct existence, certain traditions, superstitious 
' Geremonies and pastimes, will be maintained hereditarily from 

One generation to another, merely as a matter of custom, of 
leasure, or of convenience. Now these must derive.their origin 
rom some interesting or remarkable circumstances connected—== 
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and intimately connected too—with the history, moral as well as 
political, of the community by which they are retained ; and 
although it would not always be easy to account for the perti- 
nacious adherence to these rites and customs, still the inquiry 
might lead to interesting, if not important results. The origin 
of some would undoubtedly be referred to the period, when the 
people by whom they were practised, were first organized into a 
regular and systematic society. Others must be attributed 
to a later period, and would be found to arise from the re- 
gulations which were established for the recreation and 
amusement of the community; others, again, might be dated 
from periods still later, and some, unquestionably, from the 
imperfect and disjointed relics of a confused and mysterious 
mythology. But even in those which assumed the greatest 
yee + there is much that, when lucidly developed, might 
cast light on the religion and policy which constituted the 
character of the nation, as well as its actual condition. 

In this point of view the superstitions of the Welsh are espe- 
cially remarkable ; and many an interesting historical hypothesis 
—hitherto a bone of contention amongst Cambrian antiquaries, 
—might be elucidated by a careful investigation of the ancient 
traditions of the Cymry. 

Of all the popular superstitions prevalent in Wales, the idea 
of fairies is perhaps the most poetical, as it is certainly the 
most ancient. In Wales there are two distinct species of 
fairies ;—the one sort of gentle manners, and well disposed 
towards the whole human race ; the other, maliciously inclined, 
and full of mischievous sportiveness. The former is denominated 
Tylwyth Tég, or the Fair Family* ; the latter, E/lyllon, elves, 
or goblins. The Tylwyth Tég are a mild and diminutive race, 
leading a life completely pastoral, residing in cool caverns, or in 
the hollows under sunny knolls, and befriending fond lovers, 
pretty dairy-maids, and hospitable housewives. They are the 
inspirers of pleasing dreams, the encouragers of virtue and 
benevolence, and never fail to reward the faithful servant or the 
affectionate child. 

In a country so completely pastoral as Wales, something more 
than the dull and sage precepts of mere mortal wisdom and 
experience were necessary to inculcate in the minds of the people 
the homely but useful virtues adapted to their condition; and 
thus even superstition was rendered subservient to so salutary a 





* Fairies are also called Y Teulu, the Family, Bendith eu mamau, the 
blessing of mothers, and Gwreigedd anwyl, dear wives ; while in Ireland, 
they are denominated Dina magh, good people. 
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purpose, in a manner at once mild, persuasive, and impressive. 
Thus, it is a common opinion in many parts of the principality, 
that if on retiring to rest the cottage hearth be made clean, the 
floor swept, and the pails left full of water, the fairies will come 
at midnight to a spot thus carefully prepared for their reception, 
continue their sportive revels till day-break, sing the well-known 
Can y Tylwyth Tég, leave a piece of money on the hearth, and 
disappear*. The suggestions of intellect, and the salutary pre- 
cautions of prudence are easily discernible under this fiction ; 





* Bishop Corbet has a humorous song on the subject of fairies, entitled 
‘A proper new ballad, calied The Fairies’ Farewell, or God-a-mercy Will, 
to be sung or whistled to the tune of the Meadow Brow by the learned, 
by the unlearned to the tune of Fortune.’ The following are some of the 
verses :— 


Farewell rewards and Fairies 
Good housewives now may say, 
For now foul sluts in dairies 
Doe fare as well as they ; 
And they doe sweepe their hearths no less 
Than mayds were wont to doe, 
Yet who, of late for cleanliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe? 
* * ” e * 


When Tom came home from laboure, 
Or Ciss to milking rose, 

Then merrily went their taboure, 
And nimbly went their toes. 


Witness those rings and roundelays 
Of theirs, which yet remaine, 

Were footed in Queen Mary’s dayes 
On many a grassie playne. 

But since of late Elizabeth, 
And later James came in, 

They never danced on any heath, 
As when the time had been. 


By which we note that Fairies 
Were of the old profession— 

Their songs were Ave Maries, 
Their dances were procession. 


° * * a2 


A tell-tale in their companie 
They never could endure, 
And whoso kept not secretlic 
Their mirth, was punished sure ; 
It was a just and Christian deed 


To pinch such black and blue. 
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a safety from fire in the neatness of the hearth, a provision for 
its extinction in the replenished pails, and a motive to persever- 
ance and industry in the expected boon. 

Like the popular superstitions of Germany, and most other 
northern nations, there is always more or less of moral in the 
fairy traditions of the Cymry; and among others, the following 
narrative, recorded by that superlative fabulist Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, and very respectably authenticated, will afford a good 
idea of the popular opinion of the ‘manners and customs’ of 
the Tylwyth Tég of the twelfth century :— 


‘A short time before our days, a circumstance worthy of note 
occurred in those parts (Neath in Glamorganshire), which Elidorus, a 
priest, most solemnly affirmed had befallen himself. When a youth 
about twelve years of age, in order to escape from the severity of his 
preceptor, he ran away, and concealed himself under the hollow bank 
of a river ; and after fasting in that situation for two days, two little 
men of pigmy stature, (‘‘ homunculi duo stature quasi pigmee”’ as the 
monk calls them) appeared to him, and said :—‘ If you will go with 
us, we will lead you into a country full of delights and sports.” 
Assenting, and rising up, he followed his guides, at first through a 
path subterraneous and dark, into a most beautiful country, murky 
however, and not illuminated with the full light of the sun. All the 
days were cloudy, and the nights extremely dark. The boy was brought 
before the king, and introduced to him in the presence of his court, 
when, having examined him for a long time to the great admiration 
of the courtiers, he introduced him to his son, who was then a boy. 
These people were of the smallest stature, but very well proportioned ; 
fair complexioned, with long hair, particularly the females, who wore 
it flowing over their shoulders. They had horses and hounds adapted 
to their size. They ate neither fish nor flesh ; but lived for the most 
part on milk and saffron. As often as they returned from our hemi- 
sphere, they reprobated our ambition, infidelities and inconstancies ; 
and although they had no form of public worchip, they were, it seems, 
strict lovers and reverers of truth—for no one was so utterly detested 
by them as a liar.’ 

* The boy frequently returned to our world, sometimes by the way 
he had gone, sometimes by others ; at first in company, and afterwards 
alone,—making himself known only to his mother, to whom he 
described what he had seen. Being desired by her to bring her a 
present of gold, with which that country abounded, he stole, while at 
play with the king’s son, a golden ball with which he used to divert 
himself, and brought it in haste to his mother,—but not unpursued ; 
for as he entered the house, he stumbled at the threshold, let his ball 
drop, which two pigmies seized, and departed showing the boy every 
mark of contempt and derision. Notwithstanding every attempt for 
the space of a whole year, he never could discover the track to the 
subterrancous passage ; but after suffering many misfortunes, he did 
at length succeed in renewing his intimacy with this mysterious race, 
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He had, however, previously made himself acquainted with their 
language, which, observes Giraldus, was very conformable to the 
Greek idiom. When they asked for water, they said udor udorum 
(¥éwp) and when they wanted salt, Halgein (dA¢ vero Greece Sal 
dicitur, et Halen Britannicé).’ 


This narration, obscure and fabulous as it is, corresponds very 
closely with the traditional account of the fairies. Their dimi- 
nutive stature, their mysterious concealment, their striking 
peculiarities, and their fear and detestation of discovery, are all 
illustrated by this fragment. 

It is interesting to observe, that a species of sprite very similar 
to, and perhaps the very prototype of the Ldlyil, exists at the 
present day in Sweden. The Swedish E/f is to all intents and 
— the cousin-german of the Welsh Ed/y/l, and its mytho- 
ogy is precisely similar. When the Swedish peasant sees a 
circle marked on the morning grass, he attributes it at once to 
the midnight revels of the mischievous fairy. With him, as with 
us, 


O’er the dewy green, 
By the glow-worm’s light, 
Dance the elves of night, 
Unheard, unscen ; 
Yet where their midnight pranks have been, 
The circled turf will i’ th’ morn be seen. 


But there is this difference in the Welsh Lily/l: while the 
Tylwyth Tég usually fix their abodes in ‘ grassy glades,’ and 
on sunny knolls, the Ellyllon frequent the rock and the mountain, 
the morass and the moor ; and woe betide the luckless wight, 
who encounters these merry and mischievous sprites in a 
mist. On this occasion, they have a practice of seizing the 
unwary or adventurous pilgrim, and hurrying him — nolens 
volens—through the air; first, however, giving him the option 
of travelling above wind, with wind, or under wind. If he 
chuses the former, he is borne to the region of the clouds ; 
if the latter, he has the full benefit of all the brakes, bogs, and 
briars, the stunted heath and rough thorn-bush, which diversify 
the path; his reiterated contact with which seldom fails to 
terminate in his grievous discomfort. Experienced travellers, 
therefore, always keep in mind the advice of Apollo to Phaeton, 
and select the middle course, which ensures them a pleasant 
journey, equally free from the brambles and the clouds, and not 
unlike in comfort and expedition, to the excursion on the rail 
road between Liverpool and Manchester. David ab Gwillim, 
(the British Ovid) who was contemporaneous with Chaucer, 
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in a description of his own abduction in one of these unlucky 
mists, says, 

* Yr ydoedd ym mhob gobant 

Ellyllon mingeimion gant.’ 


There were in every dingle 
A hundred grinning goblins— 


and then proceeds to detail the mishaps that befell him, all of 
which he unhesitatingly refers to the mischievous freaks of the 
Ellyllon. But David was a fervent disciple of Anacreon ; and, 
like many other bards, ancient as well as modern, paid his 
constant devotions to the shrine of Bacchus as well as to that 
of Apollo; so that his testimony must be received cum grano 
salis. 

In addition to their deluding propensities, the Ellyllon are 
gifted with all the attributes of 2 elves* ; that is, they milk 
the cows, when the dairy-maids are lazy ; lame the horses, when 
the grooms are careless; occasionally blight corn, and addle 
eggs. In short, they are supposed to cause all the numerous 
mishaps and accidents that occur to the most fortunate and 
careful from the carelessness of underlings. 

Our simple ancestors had reduced all their whimsical notions 
respecting these fabulous beings, to a system as consistent and 
as regular as many parts of the heathen mythology ; a sufficient 
proof, if any were wanting, of the extensive influence and high 
antiquity of the superstition. Mankind indeed, and more espe- 
cially the common people, could not have been so unanimously 
agreed concerning these arbitrary notions, had they not pre- 
vailed among them for many ages. So ancient in fact is the 
superstition, that so far as regards its origin among the Saxons, 
it can only be discovered, that long before this people left their 
German forests, they believed in a kind of diminutive demons 
or spirits, which they denominated Duergan or dwarfs, and to 
whom they attributed many wonderful performances far above 
all human art and capability. These attributes did not dege- 
nerate as they floated down the stream of time; and for a long 
period they were implicitly believed by the simple and untutored 
peasantry, and are so to the present day to a certainextent. In 
_ a fine old song, attributed by Peck to Ben Jonson, although not 

to be found among that author’s collected works, there is a 
tolerably succinct account of the credited capacities of the fairy 
tribe. 


* The Ellyllon impart their evil name to certain poisonous plants. Thus 
some fungi are called Beeyd Ellyllon—goblin’s meat ; and the bells of the 
Digitalis, Menyg Ellyllon—goblin’s gloves, 
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Robin Goodfellow (the English Ellyll) loquitur. 


More swift than lightning can I fly 
About this aéry welkin soone, 
And in a minute’s space descry, 
Each thing that’s done below the moone. 
There’s not a hag 
Or ghost shall wag, 
Or cry—‘ Ware goblin !’ where I go ; 
But Robin I 
Their feates will spye 
And send them home with ho! ho! ho! 


Whene’er such wanderers I meete, _ 
As from their night-sportes they trudge home, 
With counterfeiting voice I greete, 
And call them on with me to roame 
Through woodes, through lakes, 
Through bogges, through brakes ; 
Or else, unseene, with them I go, 
All in the nicke, 
To play some tricke, 
And frolicke it with ho! ho! ho! 


Sometimes I meete them like a man ; 
Sometimes an ox, sometimes a hound ; 
And to a horse I turne me can, 
To trip and trot about them round : 
But if to ride 
My backe they stride, 
More swift than winde away I go, 
O’er hedge and lands, 
Through pools and ponds, 
I whirry, laughing ho! ho! ho! 


When lads and lasses merry be, 
With possets and rich juncates fine, 
Unseene of all the companie 
I eat their cakes, and sip their wine. 
And to make sport 
I puff and snort, 
And out the candle I do blow ; 
The maids I kiss ; 
They shrieke—who’s this ! 
I answer nought but ho! ho! ho! 


Yet, now and then, the maids to please, 
At midnight I card up their wool ; 
And while they sleepe, and take their ease, 
With wheel to threads their flax I pull. 


Oct. 
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I grind at mill 
Their malt up still, 
1 dress their hempe, and spin their towe ; 
If any walke, 
And would me talke, 
I wend me, laughing ho! ho! ho! 


When men do traps and engines set 
In loopholes where‘the vermines creepe, 
Who from their fieldes and houses get 
Their ducks, and geese, and lambs, and sheepe ; 
I spy the gin, 
And enter in, 
And seeme a vermine taken so : 
But when they theare 
Approach me neare, 
I leap out laughing, ho! ho! ho! 


in the earlier ages fairies were undoubtedly subservient to no 
earthly power; but as men became more enlightened and 
the diffusion of knowledge more extensive, the influence of the 
sorcerer extended in some measure to them as well as to the 
more vulgar and debased sort of spirits. In the Ashmolean 
manuscripts in the British Museum, there is a recipe for the 
conjuration of fairies, which will remind the reader of the 
cabalistical incantations applied to witches and wizards, It is 
used by an alchemist, who wanted the fairy to assist him in the 
grand scheme of transmuting metals. It is as follows: 

‘ An Excellent waie to gett a Faerie.’ 


‘ First, gett a broad square christall or Venice glasse, in length 
and bredthe three inches. Then lay that glasse or christall in 
the bloude of a white henne, three Wednesdayes or three Fri- 
dayes. Then take it out, and wash it with holie aq : and fumi- 
gate it. Then take three hazel stickes or wandes of a yeare 
groth: pill them faire and white; and make so longe as you 
write the Spiritt or Faerie’s name, which you call three times on 
everie sticke, being made flat on one side. Then burye them 
under somme hill, whereas you suppose faeries haunt, the 
Wednesdaye before you call hee, And the Fridaye following 
take them uppe, and call her at eight or ten or three of the clocke, 
which be good planetts and houres for that turne : but when 
you call, be cleane in life, and turne your face towardes the east ; 
and when you have her binde her to that stone or glasse.’ 

It has been already observed, that among the Saxons, the 
origin of fairies was involved in considerable obscurity. Bournes 
however supposes the superstition to have been handed down by 
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tradition from the Lamiz of antiquity, who were considered so 
mischievous and cruel as to steal young children and devour 
them. These he says, together with the fauns, seem to have 
formed the notion of fairies, Others deduce them from the 
lares and larve of the Romans; and others again conjecture, 
that these diminutive aerial people were imported into Europe 
by the crusaders, from the East, as in some respects the 
resemble the oriental genii. The Arabs and Persians indeed, 
whose history and religion abound with relations concerning 
them, have assigned to them a peculiar country to which they 
have applied the name of Fairy-land*. But these hypotheses 
are unsupported by any conclusive or satisfactory evidence, 
and are merely, the conjectures of a fanciful and fertile imagi- 
nation. 

But, although we cannot, with any degree of accuracy, trace 
the origin of fairies among the Saxons to any precise or definite 
period, we may be more fortunate with regard to their origin 
among the Britons, among whom they were certainly indi- 
genous, and of a very ancient standing. Their existence and 
attributes are alluded to by the oldest British bards, and 
Taliessin and Merddin make frequent mention of the two 
species noticed, the one fixing their abodes in grassy glades 
and green meadows, the other frequenting dreary mountains 
and deep woods. That their origin can be derived from the 
Druids, is more than conjecturable. The fairy customs 
are so systematic and general, that they evidently indicate 
the operations of a body of people existing in the kingdom 
distinct from its own inhabitants, acting in concert, and 
compelled moreover to live myateriously. The ancient British 
hypothesis or rather belief as to their identity, will throw some 
light upon the subject. Dr. Owen Pughe, whose extensive 
and accurate knowledge of the old literature of Wales entitles 
his opinion to very particular notice, observes that this imagi- 
nary race was anciently supposed to be the manes of those 
Druids who were neither of sufficient purity for a celestial abode, 
nor of sufficient depravity for the society of the infernals; on 
which account they remained on earth till the day of final retri- 
bution, when they were to be transformed into a higher order of 
existences. On examining closely the actions and attributes of 
these little beings, it will be found that they contain indications 
ofa consistent and regular policy, instituted to prevent discovery, 
as well as to inspire fear of their power and a high opinion of 
their beneficence. Accordingly tradition intimates, that to 








* Brand’s Popular Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 327—fourth edition, 
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attempt to discover them was to incur certain destruction. 
‘ They are fairies ; ’ says the gallant Falstaff, « he that speaks to 
them shall die.” They were not to be impeded in egress or 
ingress ; a bowl of milk was to be placed on the hearth for 
them at night ; and in return, they left a small present in money 
if the house was kept clean—if not, they inflicted some vex- 
atious penalty upon the negligent, which the offenders were 
obliged to endure unresistingly. Their general habiliments 
were green, that they might be the better concealed ; and as 
their children might have betrayed their haunts, they were per- 
mitted to go out only in the night-time, and then to entertain 
and exercise themselves by dancing in the moonlight. These 
dances, like those around the May-pole, were performed round a 
tree, and on an elevated spot, beneath which was probably their 
habitation, or its entrance. The older persons mixed as much 
as they dared with the world; and if at any time they happened 
to be recognized, the certainty of their vengeance insured their 
protection. 

These fairy residences are numerously scattered through the 
woods and glens in North Wales. Mr. Pennant mentions one 
on his own estate at Downing in Flintshire, and has given a 
plate of the fairy-tree in his ‘ History of Whiteford and Holy- 
well.’ ‘In this very century,’ he says, writing in 1792, ‘a 
poor cottager, who lived near the spot, had a child, who grew 
uncommonly peevish. The parents attributed this to the fairies, 
and imagined that it was a changeling. They took the child, 
put it in a cradle, and left it all night beneath the tree, in the 
hope that the Tylwyth Tég or fairy folk would restore their 
own before the morning. When the morning came, they found 
the child perfectly quiet, so went away with it, quite confirmed 
in their belief.’ This changing system is one of the oldest 
attributes of all fairies, and is even now believed by many simple 
peasants. 

* Such men do changelings call, so changed by fairies theft.’ 


A particular spot on the summit of Cader Idris is believed to 
have been the scene of many a fairy revel. It is marked by an 
irregular enclosure of stone, the remains, as it would seem, of 
some ancient tumulus or carnedd, and tradition has fondly be- 
stowed upon it the appellation of Bedd Idris, or the grave of 
Idris *. Since the death of the warlike guardian of this rocky 





* Most persons are aware thst Idris bears the reputation of having been 
a giant, and one of such extensive dimensions as to require the whole of 
this large mountain for Iris chair or Cader. In honest truth, Idris was a 
chieftain and warrior of an age so remote that the date is swallowed up 
VOL. xvi1.— Westminster Review. 2D 
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fortress, this lonely spot has become supremely hallowed in 
the estimation of the neighbouring rustics, by being frequented 
by fairies, whose nocturnal gambols have been witnessed by more 
than one individual, and were formerly believed to have been 
far more common than they are now. There is certainly some- 
thing exceedingly impressive in this rude and desolate inclosure, 
which is well calculated to conjure up thoughts and feelings, 
more solemn and awful than those connected with the sportive 
fairy. It possesses also a very remarkable virtue, the efficacy of 
which has been frequently put to the test, and successfully 
by many a mountain bard. It is well accredited, that who- 
ever reposes within the hallowed circle of the Carnedd of Idris, 
will awake either bereft of his senses or gifted with all the sub- 
limities of poesy ; ‘ aut insanit homo, aut versus facit.’* 


* And some, who staid the night out on the hill, 
Have said they heard,—unless it was their dream, . 
Or the mere murmur of the babbling rill,— 
Just as the morn-star shot its first slant beam, 
A sound of music, such as they might deem 
The song of spirits,—that would sometimes sail 
Close to their ear, a deep, delicious stream ; 
Then sweep away, and die with a low wail ; 
Then come again, and thus, till Lucifer was pale.’ 


The rites of fairies—particularly that of dancing round a 
tree,—as well as their character for truth, probity and virtue, 
may probably be referred to Druidic origin. As the Druidical 
was one of the most ancient religions, so it was one of the 
first that was persecuted; and it is easy to conceive how 
necessary it must have been for its disciples to ensure their 
safety by adopting a secure as well as an extraordinary mode 
of concealment. Under these circumstances therefore, it is not 
too much to believe that the origin of fairies in Britain may be 
deduced from the subversion of that religion, which presented 
such a mingled character of barbarous bigotry on the one hand, 
and of elevated morality on the other. 

Nearly allied to fairies is another species of aerial beings, 
called Knockers. These, the Welsh miners solemnly affirm, are 





in oblivion ; and as it was usual for ancient chieftains to construct their 
strong-holds on the summits of lofty mountains, the Carnedd in question 
may still cover the remains of the mountain warrior. 

* There is a similar superstition attached to the summit of Snowdon, and 
to that of some others of the higher mountains, originating probably in 
the rude mythology of the early Britons, who are known to have worshipped 
mountains as well as rivers, ‘The Dee was accounted sacred till compara- 
tively a late period. 
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heard under ground, in or near mines, and by their knocking 
generally point out to the workmen a rich vein of ore. In the 
third volume of Selections from the Gentleman’s Magazine, there 
are two letters on the subject of Knockers, written by Mr. Lewis 
Morris, a gentleman esteemed no less for his learning and 
benevolence than for his general good sense and integrity. 
‘ People,’ he says, ‘ who know very little of arts or sciences, 
or the powers of nature, will laugh at us Cardiganshire miners, 
who maintain the existence of Kuockers in mines; a kind of 
good-natured impalpable people, not to be seen but heard, and 
who seem to us to work in the mines; that is to say, they are 
types, or forerunners, of working in mines, as dreams are of 
some accidents which happen to us. Before the discovery of 
— y Mwyn mine, these little people worked hard there, day 
and night ; and there are abundance of honest, sober people, 
who have heard them: but after the discovery of the great 
mine, they were heard no more. When I began to work at 
Lwyn Lwyd, they worked so fresh there for a considerable time, 
that they frightened away some young workmen. This was 
when we were driving levels, and before we had got any ore ; 
but when we came to the ore, they then gave over, and I heard 
no more of them. These are odd assertions, but they are 
certainly facts, although we cannot, and do not, pretend to 
account for them. e have now (October, 1754) very good 
ore at Lwyn Lwyd, where the Knockers were heard to work ; 
but they have now yielded up the place, and are heard no more. 
Let who will, laugh; we have the greatest reason to rejoice, 
and thank the Knockers, or rather God, who sends us these 
notices.’ 

The most remarkable, but not the most peculiar superstition, 
next to be noticed, is that of Holy Wells. In common with 
many other rude nations, the Welsh endowed several of their 
wells and fountains with miraculous powers; and even now 
they fondly retain a belief in the virtues of their hallowed 
waters. 

At the ruined monastery of St. Dwynwen, in Anglesey, is a 
well named after that saint, and gifted with the rare powers of 
alleviating the pangs of unhappy and unfortunate lovers. 
Hither, when the course of their wooing runs not smooth, or 
when its torments prove too torturing, lovers hie for comfort and 
encouragement, and, by drinking its charmed waters, obtain the 
alleviation which their hearts desire. This well was in the ver 
zenith of its attraction about the middle of the fourteent 
century. ‘ Here,’ says an eminent Welsh antiquary, ‘ were 
constantly kept wax-lights at the tomb of this virgin saint, 
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where all persons in love applied for a remedy, and which 
brought vast profit to the monks.’ Dwynwen indeed was as 
famous among the Britons in affairs of this nature, as Venus 
ever was among the ancients; and it will readily be believed 
that an immense multitude of votaries flocked to her shrine. 

Who has not heard of the well of St. Winefred, at Holywell, 
in Flintshire,—and what good Catholic is unacquainted with its 
marvels and miracles? The very origin was a sufficient indica- 
tion of its future celebrity. Winefred, a beautiful and high- 
born maiden, inspired the young Caradoc with a passion which 
nothing but the possession of her charms could satisfy. Dedi- 
cated from her cradle to the church, and then residing in a 
convent which her uncle had founded, she repelled with 
unshrinking obduracy and high disdain the unequivocal ad- 
vances of the enamoured prince. He pressed her with impor- 
tunity ; and when horror-struck and terrified she attempted to 
escape, he drew his sword, and struck off at a blow the head 
of the hapless virgin. This, as the monkish legend informs us, 
took place on a hill above the convent, and down the hill 
did the severed head roll, till it suddenly and of its own accord, 
stopped near the chapel. Immediately a spring gushed forth 
from the spot where the head thus rested, the moss over which 
its waters bubbled diffused a fragrant smell, the stones among 
which they rippled became spotted with the pure blood of the 
maiden, and like the flowers of Adonis, to this day they 
annually commemorate the fact by assuming colours unknown 
to them at other times.— 


‘ Luctis monumenta manebunt 
Semper, Adoni, mei ; repetitaque mortis imago 
Annua plangoris peraget simulamina nostri.’ 


St. Beuno was the only individual who witnessed the termina- 
tion of this horrible catastrophe ; but being a saint of undoubting 
piety, he took up the bleeding head, and pouring forth his soul 
in prayer, he joined it nicely to the neck, from which it had been 
so unceremoniously separated, and to his exceeding joy and 
exstacy, the most perfect union was effected. The maiden 
opened her eyes, her bosom heaved with respiration, she 
stretched out her hands towards heaven, and became from that 
moment devoted to her maker, and endued with all the honours 
and influence of sanctity. The line of separation between 
her head and her body was marked by a white circle, in token 
of a miracle which far surpassed that worked by St. Denys, 
who marched in triumph with his head in his hand from Mont- 
martre to Paris, or that of St. Adelbertus, who swam without 
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his head across the Vistula. The Cambrian saint, unwilling 
to be outdone by any in Christendom, survived her decol- 
lation fifteen years; but then even she died, and was en- 
tombed at Gwytherin, in Denbighshire, of which abbey she 
was for some years abbess. Here her bones rested till the reign 
of King Stephen, when, after divine admonition conveyed in 
due form and with all possible credibility, they were removed 
to the abbey at Shrewsbury, to the great oblectation and 
abundant profit, no doubt, of the pious fraternity of that 
monastery. The memory of her death was celebrated on the 
22nd of June, that of the translation of her bones—a matter 
equally venerated—on the 3rd of November. 

As may be expected, the miracles which the odour of her 
surpassing sanctity performed, were numberless. A_ bell 
belonging to the abbey at Shrewsbury, and christened with 
much ceremony in honour of her saintship, was endowed with 
extensive attributes. On being tolled, it allayed storms, diverted 
thunderbolts, and drove away the devil, with all other evil, from 
the fortunate monks, who had themselves endued it with such 
powers. As to the well, its waters were a perfect catholicon. 
Every disease, whether of mind or body, in man or beast, was 
vanquished by their sanative influence. ‘ Omnes languores,’ ob- 
serves an old writer, ‘ tam in hominibus, quam in pecoribus, (ut 
Legende verba habent,) sanare.’ Drayton affirms that no dog 
could be drowned in it; and the barrows, crutches, couches, 
pillows, and other relics of the maimed and decrepid, even now 
remain as proofs of its virtues, fixed in the fretted roof of the 
Gothic building, by which the well has been so long protected. 
Pope Martin the Fifth, in the reign of Henry the Fifth, furnished 
the neighbouring abbey of Basingwerk with pardons and indul- 
gences to be sold to the devotees. These were renewed in the 
reign of Queen Mary by the interest of Thomas Goldwell, bishop 
of St. Asaph, who fled into Italy on the accession of Elizabeth. 
Multitudes of offerings flowed in, and the monks received 
tangible marks of gratitude from such as had received benefit 
by their intercession with Saint Winefred. 

It is even atthe present time much frequented, although of 
late the number of pilgrims has considerably decreased ; the 
majority coming from Lancashire. ‘ In the summer,’ observes 
Pennant, ‘ still a few are to be seen in the water, in deep de- 
votion, up to their chins for hours, sending up their prayers 
with unceasing volubility, or performing a number of evolutions 
round the polygonal well, but few people of rank at present 
honour the fountain with their presence.” In the seventeenth 
century however, a crowned head dignified the place with a 
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pious visit,—the bigoted prince, to wit, who lost three king- 
doms fora mass. This memorable event occurred on the 29th of 
August, 1686,—so tenacious is the voice of record of a monarch’s 
mummeries. As a reward for thus paying his devotions to 
the virgin saint, His Most Gracious Majesty received the 
identical chemise in which his great grandmother, poor Mary 
Stuart, lost her head *. The majority of the devotees are of the 
fair sex,—attracted thither to commemorate the attempted 
martyrdom of St. Winefred, as the damsels of the east were 
accustomed to memorialize the death of the Cyprian favourite— 
* Whose annual wound in Lebanon allured 

The Syrian damsels to lament his fate 

In amorous ditties all a summer's day ; 

While smooth Adonis from his native rock 

Ran purple to the sea, supposed with blood 

Of Thammuz yearly wounded.’ 

It should be added, that Caradoc, the unconscious instigator 
of all these marvels and blessings, was carried off in a cloud 
or whirlwind as soon as he had struck off the head of his victim. 
Higden in his Polychronicon adds, that even the descendants of 
this sacrilegious monster were visited with horrible judgments, to 
be expiated only by offerings made during a pilgrimage to the 
well, or to the bones of the saint at Shrewsbury. Gall has 
preserved the following monkish memorial of the origin and 
attributes of the well of St. Winefred.— 

* Ad Basingwerk fons oritur 
Qui satis vulgo dicitur, 
Et tantis bulls scaturit 
Quod mox injecta rejicit, 
Tam magnum flumen procreat t— 
At Cambria sufficiat, 
JEgri qui dant rogamina 
Reportant medicamina, 
Rubro guttatos lapides 





* This prince, in his or through the country, gave as marks of 

favour, golden rings with his hair platted beneath a crystal. Several of 

a still carefully preserved amongst the Catholic families in the 
orth. 

+ St. Beuno, when he discovered St. Winefred’s well, and published its 
miraculous influences, little dreamt of the real and practical benefits which 
it was destined to confer upon heretical posterity. By one experiment the 
spring of this well was found to discharge twenty-one tons in a minute. 
In the course of less than two miles from its source, it turns the machinery 
of one corn-mill, four cotton factories, a copper melting house, a brass 
house, an iron foundry, a large copper smith’s, a wire-mill, a calamine 
calcinatory, &c, &c, 
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Et scatebris reperies 

In signum sacri sanguinis, 
Quum Venefrede virginis, 
Guttur truncatum fuderat 
Qui scelus hoc patraverat. 
Ac nati ac nepotuli 
Latrant, ut canum catuli, 
Donec sancte suffragium 
Poscunt ad hune fonticulum, 
Vel ad urbem Salopie 

Ubi quiescit hodie.’ 


Miraculous as are the reputed virtues of St. Winefred’s 
well, and amusing as is the legendary account of its ori- 
gin, there is a class of charmed fountains, which pos- 
sesses more interest to those who wish to contemplate 
the prostration of the human intellect at the shrine of su- 
perstition and credulity ;—those charmed wells, which operate 
as a fearful spell upon the welfare of those who believe 
in the influence of their withering and fatal power. Of these, 
that of St. Elian, near Abergelegin, Denbighshire, is the most 
noted; and it is not merely an opinion, but a firmly rooted 
conviction among the peasantry of this and of the adjoining 
counties, that if any one be, as the phrase is, put into the well, 
the individual thus subjected to its baneful influence, will, like 
the person upon whom the'curse of the Indian Obea has been 
cast, pine away till he is taken out again. ‘ I will put you into 
St. Elian’s well and have revenge of you!’ said a choleric 
mountaineer to Mr. Pennant, in return for some imaginary 
injury,—this being considered a mode of satisfying vengeance 
not less terrible than certain, and frequently resorted to by the 
superstitious and irascible inhabitants of that retired district. 
To carry this purpose into proper effect, the performance of 
a certain ceremony is necessary. Near the well resides an 
ancient crone, who officiates as hierophant to the unhallowed 
shrine. To her the person who wishes to inflict the curse 
repairs, and for a trifling sum she registers the name of the 
victim im a book kept for that purpose. A pin is then dropped 
into the well*, in the name of the victim, and the report that 
such a person has been put into the well soon reaches the ears 
of the unfortunate object of revenge. All the evils of the spell 





* The ceremony, if it may be so termed, of dropping pinsinto wells, is not 
confined to that of St. Elian; it is a custom at Gresford, and in the 
island of Barri. It appears to have been originally an offering’to the 
tutelary genius of the well, being intended as a substitute for some part 
of the of the votary, or possibly for the victim himself, 
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now fall fast and thick upon him ; and if no reconciliation can be 
effected, and the priestess prevailed upon to take him out of the 
well, misery, misfortune, disease, and even death are the fatal 
result of this demoniacal charm. Not later than the year 1818, 
a trial took place at the Flintshire assizes, when one Edward 
Pierce prosecuted a man named John Edwards, for pretending 
to take him out of this well, into which some enemy had pre- 
viously put him. The defendant was convicted of obtaining 
money on false pretences, and sentenced to a twelvemonth’s 
imprisonment. 

Another holy well is that of St. Thecla in Denbighshire, 
celebrated for the cure of epilepsy, by the ‘ performance 
of the following ceremony. The sun being set, the patient 
washes himself in the well, and walking thrice round it, repeats 
the Lord’s prayer each time. If oe be a male, he makes 
an offering of a cock; ifa female, of ahen. The fowl is carried 
in a basket, first round the well, and then into the neighbouring 
church-yard. The patient then enters the church, and places 
himself under the communion table, where, putting a bible under 
his head, and being covered with a cloak, he rests till day-break ; 
and then, having made an offering of sixpence, and leaving the 
fowl in the church, hedeparts. If the fowl dies, the disease is 
supposed to be transferred to the bird, and the cure, of course, 
effected. 

Other superstitions, of a more ordinary and everyday nature, 
the Welsh possess in common with other secluded people ; 
but there is nothing peculiar in their ‘ black spirits and white, 
red spirits and grey,’ with all their trumpery. From this asser- 
tion however, exception must be made in favour of the 
Canwyll » Cyrph, or Corpse Candle, the apparition namely of 
a doomed individual, bearing a lighted candle in his hand, and 
moving towards his appointed burial-place in the neighbouring 
church-yard. If the individual whose death is thus predicted, 
be a man of family or fortune, the whole of the gloomy pro- 
cession is shadowed out; the noiseless hearse, the spectral 
horses, the unrevolving wheels of the mourning coaches, moving 
in silence and melancholy to the home of all living*. The 





* The Corpse Candle, in many of the accounts, dwindles into the 
appearance of a wandering light. It is described with great gravity and 
minuteness by Jobn Wesley, in that odd compound, the early numbers of 
the Arminian Magazine. In this its simpler state, it appears to have stron 
features incommon with the /gnis Fatuus or Will 0’ the Wisp. It is wort 
bearing in mind, that this last appearance has been strongly surmised to be 
produced by a luminous insect. It is many years since the similarity of its 
motion was observed, to that of an insect avoiding pursuit. A subsequent 
examiner has stated, that he approached one near enough to see distinctly 
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belief in fatal presentiment of some kind, is equally strong 
in every quarter of the kingdom. In Scotland, the Bodach 
gids announces the termination of human life; in Ireland 
the Death Fetch and the Banshee have the same ominous power ; 
and in England the harsh ticking of the death-watch, and the 
baying of the restless house-dog, point with equal certainty 
to the final scene, and whiten the cheek of the aged nurse by 
their well-known warning. In Wales the Corpse Candle indi- 
cates the same doom, and blanches the bravest brow. It 
is true that its appearance is confined almost exclusively to 
Pembrokeshire ; but it possesses an equivalent substitute 
in other parts of the Principality, under the denomination 
of Gavtiley-ihiten, the Hag of the Dribble*, who, like 
the Irish Banshee, is the omen of death. There is some- 
thing wildly and fearfully poetical in the character and 
attributes of the hag. As soon as the day has declined 
sufficiently to admit of her unseen progress, she hastens to 
the house which contains the doomed person, and there 
flapping her wings against the window of the chamber, 
she calls upon the sick by name in a howling, broken voice, 
as thus—A-a-a-n-ni-i-i! (Anni). This visitation, it may 
be readily conceived, is infinitely more horrible than that 
of the Corpse Candle; and as it rarely occurs in any place 
but on the mountain or in the morass, the terrors of the predic- 
tion are heightened in proportion to the loneliness and wildness 
of the scene. 

Connected with the Corpse Candle, is the following illus- 
tration in a Paper on Apparitions, published a few months since, 
in a contemporary Magazine.— 

‘In a wild and retired district in North Wales, that namely 
which extends from Dolgelly westward to Barmouth and Towyn, 
where there is certainly as much superstition as in any other 
district of the same extent, and where there are many indivi- 
duals who lay claim to the title and capabilities of seers, the 





the form of an insect with wings like a dragon-fly. Two or three years ago, 
an anonymous article ina country paper announced that some person in 
digging up the mud of an old pond, had discovered two creatures which he 
surmised to be the insects in question, and which he described as looking 
like cray-fish with wings. The entomologist who can ascertain the fact 
by securing an Ignis Fatuus in a bottle, will have drawn a tooth from the 
jaws of superstition and human suffering. 

* This baneful being is sometimes classed with the Fi/y//on, and derives 
her strange title from the following circumstance, In her various journies 
over the hills on her ill-boding errands, she is accustomed to carry her 
apron filled with stones; and as often as her apron-string breaks, the stones 
fall in such a direction as to form a dribdle, 
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following occutrence took place, to the great astonishment of 
the mountaineers. We can vouch for the truth of the state- 
ment, as many members of our own ¢eulu, or clan, were wit- 
nesses of the fact. Ona dark evening, a few winters ago, some 
= with whom we are well acquainted, were returning to 

armouth on the south or opposite side of the river. As they 
approached the ferry-house at Penthryn, which is directly . 0- 
site Barmouth, they observed a light near the house, which 
they conjectured to be produced by a bonfire, and greatly 
= they were to discover the reason why it should have 

een lighted. As they came nearer, however, it vanished, and 
when they inquired at the house respecting it, they were sur- 
prised to learn that not only had the people there displayed no 
light, but they had not even seen one; nor could they perceive 
any signs of it on the sands, On reaching Barmouth, the cir- 
cumstance was mentioned, and the fact corroborated by some 
of the people there, who had also plainly and distinctly seen the 
light. It was settled, therefore, by some of the old fishermen, 
that this was a “ death-token,” and, sure enough, the man who 
kept the ferry at that time, was drowned at high-water a few 
nights afterwards, on the very spot where the light was seen. 
He was landing from the boat, aan he fell into the water, and 
so perished.’ 

‘The same winter the Barmouth people, as well as the inha- 
bitants of the opposite banks, were struck by the appearance 
of a number of small lights, which were seen dancing in the air 
at a place called Borthwyn, about half a mile from the town. A 
great number of people came out to see these lights ; and, after 
a while, they all but one disappeared, and this one proceeded 
slowly towards the water’s edge, to a little bay where some boats 
were moored. The men in a sloop which was anchored near the 
spot, saw the light advancing—they saw it also hover for a few 
seconds over one particular boat, and then totally disappear. 
Two or three days afterwards, the man to whom that particular 
boat belonged, was drowned in the river, while he was sailing 
about Barmouth harbour in that very boat. We have narrated 
these facts just as they occurred : we must leave the solution of 
the mystery to the ingenuity of our readers.’ 

The above are the most striking of the popular superstitions 
of the Welsh; and for the most part they are still believed, 
modified, it is true, in many instances, to suit existing cir- 
cumstances, but nevertheless, constituting an important portion 
of the creed of a peasantry, sober and phlegmatic in the extreme ; 
they are repeated in the cottage as ‘ things of sooth,’ as matters 
of credence and certainty, and as memorials of unearthly agency 
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which it is the sin of unbelief to doubt, and profaneness to ridicule. 
That this state of simplicity will continue much longer, is neither 
to be expected nor desired ; any record, therefore, however imper- 
fect, of those delusions and opinions which enter so minutely into 
the thoughts and feelings of the people, and by consequence so 
extensively influence their actions, is not altogether undeserving 
of attention. 

In conclusion, another superstitious notion is found ably 
illustrated in Mr. Crofton Croker’s entertaining and instructive 
‘ Fairy Legends of the South of Ireland.’ This is in the Tale 
of Fior Usga, illustrative of the notion, that some of the 
mountain lakes cover the towns and towers of other days.— 


‘ O’er Lough Neagh’s bank, as the fisherman strays, 
When the clear cold eve’s declining, 

He sees the round towers of other days 
In the wave beneath him shining.’ 


In Wales, more than one lake is supposed thus to cover the 
ancient habitations of men. Those oF Bala in Merionethshire, 
of Savaddan in Brecknockshire,-and another on the borders of 
Denbighshire and Shropshire, called the Lake of the or 
Court, are particularly celebrated as affording a view of the 
same phenomenon as Lough Neagh in Ireland. But that in 
Brecknockshire is gifted with other attributes, which have been 
thus chronicled by the veracious Higden.— 


‘ Near Brecknock is a noted lake 
Where plenty of good fish they take : 
At different times its colour varies ; 
And they who view the lake’s vagaries 
See in it now a garden green, 
And now a town adorns the scene ; 
But when the frost has overcome it 
Strange sounds are heard to issue from it. 
If the true prince of Wales come there, 
And bids the birds his right declare, 
At his command they blithely sing, 
But heed no other prince or king.’ 


To Bala Lake, which is one of the largest in Wales, there is a 
legend attached, which might be imagined to be a localization of 
the Deluge. It relates, that a powerful prince lived in the valley 
now occupied by the lake, and that he was full of crimes, and 
‘careless of God and man.’ In the midst of a princely feast, 
vying in splendor with that of Belshazzar, the heavens opened, 
and the torrents were let loose, till the palace and its depend- 
encies were all swallowed up, and covered by the waters of Liyn 
Tegid, or the Beautiful Lake, 
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Notwithstanding the pretensions to moral inculcation occa- 
sionally exhibited in superstitious lore, the general impression 
from the whole is one of thankfulness to the framer of nature, 
who has not left his work to be the sport of whimsical demons 
and unearthly terrors. It is enough for man to die, without 
being plagued with hags and banshees to increase its bitterness ; 
and it requires no prodigious stretch of understanding, to include 
under the phrase of ‘ makers and lovers of a lie,’ all who on 
pretence of religion, morality, or imagination, would prolong 
men’s faith in what the current of human experience proves to 
have been far removed from them by the kindness of their 
Maker. 





Art. VIII.—1. Visits to an Infant School. 12mo. pp.120. London ; 
Mardon. 1832. 


2. Reports of the Commissioners for Inquiring into Charities. Folio. 
1819 to 1832. 


MpueE establishments described in the little volume entitled 

‘ Visits to an Infant School,’ have now during twelve years 
stood the test of experience in several countries, in various 
climates, and under every variety of religion and political con- 
stitution. In Great Britain and Ireland all sects and parties 
approve of infant schools; in France, those who are the best 
qualified to form a judgment, fully appreciate their value, and 
public tranquillity is alone wanted to secure the universal 
adoption of them in that country ; in Geneva, they are received 
so zealously as to have become improved by the systematic 
addition of gardens in which the children pass more hours 
than in the school-room ; in North America they are gaining 
ground with the rapidity and steadiness with which every 
thing good prospers in the United States; and the republi- 
cans of the west, abandoning a deeply rooted and barbarous 
prejudice, are in some few places even providing infant schools 
for their young slaves. At the Cape of Good Hope, the just 
union of the white and coloured races is begun, not more by the 
newly imparted equality of rights, than by these establishments 
being opened in common to the offspring of both ; they are in 
like manner begun to be offered to all classes without invidious 
distinction, in India ; and in the Ultima Thule of civilization, 
New South Wales, the innocent children of both the convict and 
the free are in some measure rescued by means of infant schools, 
from abominations which affect the young in a manner to which 
our distance from the scene renders us careless, 
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Being especially studious not to impose undue restraint 
either upon the feeble limbs or the more feeble minds of 
children from two to six years of age (the time of life at which 
they attend infant schools), the teachers have been eminently 
successful in rendering their scholars happy, without failing to 
qualify them for the severer pursuits and denials to be submitted 
to in maturer years. The system may indeed be properly com- 
— to the judicious training of a tender plant; and it is 
iterally teaching the young idea how to shoot. 

But although infant schools have been most advantageous 
wherever adopted, they are not increasing in England in the 
degree to be expected from their acknowledged usefulness. 
While our manufactories are prematurely filled with children, 
and the lanes of our towns crowded with sickly infants, no 
adequate exertions are made to multiply these schools for 
their reception. The press has afforded aid enough to this 
cause. There have been published upon the subject, within 
the last half a dozen years, many volumes of precept and 
panegyric in England and in the United States, besides 
other works on the continent of Europe and in the colonies. 
The want of money however, it is said, stops the extension of 
what all approve; so that if it can be shown that to any con- 
siderable amount funds exist proper to be devoted to infant 
schools, it may be fairly anticipated that the five hundred now 
flourishing in England, will be succeeded by as many more 
as such special funds can support. The object is sufficiently 
attractive to excite lively attention, and it is gratifying to feel 
assured, that strong arguments may be adduced to prove, that 
the misapplied incomes of many grammar foundations ought to 
be appropriated in aid of infant schools to be connected with 
them. The case of the Manchester grammar school disclosed 
by the Charity Commissioners, illustrates this suggestion ; for 
there the true intention of the founder, and the present abuse of 
the foundation, are both demonstrable upon the clearest evidence. 
And it is a curious fact, that the infant schools contrived by Mr. 
Buchanan at New Lanark, and thence introduced into England, 
to be so rapidly spread all over the earth, were anticipated in 
the sixteenth century. 

The Manchester grammar school was established in 1515, 
‘in consideration that the youth wanted instruction, on account 
of the poverty of their parents,’ and the master and usher were 
not to take the smallest gifts by colour of their office, or for 
teaching, except their stipends ; and one of the scholars, to be 
changed monthly, was to teach all the ‘infants’ at the end of the 
school, their A B C. These clear injunctions notwithstanding, 
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none are now admitted to the Manchester grammar school unless 
they can read already, and unless they are six or seven _~ 
of age; accordingly no ‘infants’ to be taught the A BC, 
are ever seen there. All the boys also pay for being taught, 
and some of them largely, to the masters, and all are compelled 
to learn Latin, although originally a portion only did so. The 
commissioners naturally enough notice the inadequacy of the 
fruits to the amount of the provision, viz. 4,000/. a year on the 
Manchester foundation ; and it is not to be doubted, that if the 
same funds were administered according to the founder’s prin- 
ciples, with such improvements as are calculated to insure the 
success of those principles, there would soon be a thousand 
Manchester scholars within the walls, of whom two hundred at 
the least would be classical students. But this would be a 
reform in favour of the needy, whose interests have few advo- 
cates even upon a question capable of the most satisfactory 
settlement. 

How erroneous Lord Eldon’s idea was, (and he made the law,*) 
that all grammar schools before 1623 were exclusively devoted 
to the classics, will be clear from the following examples. At 
Wotton-under-Edge, the free grammar school founded so early asin 
8 Richard II, admitted teaching ‘ to write a fair hand, to cipher 
and cast accompts,’ by letters patent of the 22nd year of the 
reign of the learned King James I ; and what was so solemnly 
done then, must be supposed to have been legally done. At 
Skipton, a grammar school was founded in 2 Edward VI, and 
the original rules direct that the boys be first ~—— the alpha- 
bet, and afterwards proceed to grammar. At Wakefield, the 
free grammar school was founded in 34 Eliz.; and the statutes 
made in 1607, provide for tuition in writing, as well as in the 
classics. At Wellingborough is an ancient grammar school which 
was brought before Lord Keeper Egerton in 38 Eliz. ; and his 
Lordship sanctioned the teaching of ‘reading, writing, and 
casting accounts,’ as well as Latin, in it. At Aldenham, a 
grammar school was founded in general terms in 1599, which 
according to Lord Eldon’s views, would designate an exclusively 
classical system; yet in the course of the same year, the inten- 
tion of the ‘founder in using those terms, is shown by statutes 
directing the master to teach ‘ Latin, and the usher English, 
writing, cyphering, and casting accounts.’ At Knaresborough, 
the free grammar school was founded in 14 James I ; to educate 
poor as well as rich, in grammar, accidence, and other books ; 





* See the Attorney General v. Whitely, 11 Vesey, 241, and Attorney 
General v. Hartly, 2 Jacob and Walker, 360. 
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and by the original statutes, the scholars were in the afternoon, 
to learn ‘to write a fair hand, after the best copies ;’ and 
besides the Latin boys, there were to be admitted ‘ petties,’* who 
should not have learned the accidence, or be entered in the 
English rules of grammar. At the Charter House, the grammar 
school was founded in 16!0; and the statutes made in 1627, 
provide that it should be ‘the master’s care, and the usher’s 
charge’ to teach arithmetic to those boys who might be more 
fitted for trades than for the learned professions, so little did 
our forefathers insist upon the modern absurdity of inviting all 
to devote themselves exclusively to classics. It is indeed a 
gratuitous assumption, and a grand juggle, to maintain the 
terms ‘Grammar school’ to be legally significant of an ex- 
clusively classical system ; and it should not be forgotten, that 
the assumption is only made when the poor are to be kept out 
of these mom To the rich when admitted, in many, every 
kind of study is offered. 

The darkest circumstance, however, in the mismanagement 
of the schools, is the studious anxiety of masters and trustees 
to supplant the poorer boys in favour of the more ‘ respectable 
classes. The general means for effecting this have been, con- 
fining free tuition to the learned languages, which neither the 
poor nor anybody else want alone; and in aid of this, most 
unconscionable sums of money are required for the addition 
of other elements of knowledge to the classics, and extrava- 
gant bills made out for unnecessary books. At Bristol, (the 
scene of so much hard dealing with the poor, and its natural 
result, a furious and ignorant populace), the object was put forth 
without disguise by the corporation, and the means contrived for 
attaining it would have proved effectual but for the interposi- 
tion of the Charity Commissioners. The entrance fee of 5s. 
was raised, say they, to 4/., ‘ because if the school could be 
placed on a respectable footing, and young men of respectable 
families educated there, it would be much more likely to be 
beneficial to the city ; and the intention, not only of the founder 
but also of the several persons who have since established ex- 
hibitions and scholarships, would be more usefully carried into 
effect, by not allowing children of the very poorest class, who 
could not advance 4/,, to be admitted, since the increased pay- 
ment could only operate to the exclusion of children of the last 
mentioned description.’ In the perfect spirit of these reasons, 
the master charges his foundation boys 16/. 16s. a-year to be on 
a par with his boarders ; and justly indeed do the Commissioners 


* See Third Report of the Charity Commissioners, p. 233, Appendix, 
House of Communs papers for 1820, No. 5. 
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declare these and other reasons of the far-famed corporation of 
Bristol to be unsatisfactory. [Twentieth Report, House of 
Commons Papers of 1829, No. 19, p.5.] The truth is, that 
these establishments, which ought to be scenes for the early 
encouragement of every virtue, are too often made subser- 
vient to avarice in masters, and to vulgar pride in a portion of 
the people. In order that the ‘respectable classes’ may enjoy 
grammar schools without a degrading commixture, the most 
solemn injunctions of the founders are perpetually disregarded, 
and systems introduced in defiance of them which effectually 
bar out the poor man’s child. At Bruton in Somersetshire, a 
school with an income of 500/. a-year, the usual number on the 
foundation is six; but in 1824 there were eight, and one day 
boy ; yet here the master has the effrontery to ‘ complain that 
from the open state of the school, he is liable occasionally to 
have boys sent to him, who are not — to mix with those 
who resort there for learning, as the foundation deed expresses 
it.” And means are accordingly in progress to correct the 
prodigious evil. [Second Report, p. 390]. At Lewisham the 
master has been more successful. ‘The boarders,’ says he, 
‘are kept quite separate from the foundationers, as they are a 
different class of boys.’ [ First Report, 121]. At Aldenham, 
‘ the indiscriminate admission of boys of all ranks has in several 
instances,’ it seems, ‘ prevented persons from sending their 
children.’ [ Jd. p.78]. At Wotton-under-Edge, ‘it has been 
remarked by several of the respectable inhabitants, that some 
of the boys in the school are sons of very low parents,’ and here 
too means are to be taken to correct the abuse. 

This endeavour of the selfish rich to exclude the poor from 
grammar schools, is of old standing. When Cranmer with 
other Commissioners visited Canterbury, to settle such a school 
there, some of them wished to admit none into it but ‘sons, or 
younger brethren of gentlemen; as for husbandmen’s children, 
they were more meet, they said, for the plough, and to be 
artificers, than to occupy the place of the learned sort. It was 
meet for the ploughman’s son to go to the plough, and the 
artificer’s son to apply to the trade of his parent, and the gentle- 
man’s children are meet to have the knowledge of government, 
and rule in the commonwealth.’ Cranmer successfully urged 
many reasons for another course, which was determined upon, 
‘such a seasonable patron of poor men,’ says the historian, 
‘was the archbishop,’ who was shrewd enough to apply the 
following personal argument tothe Commissioners,—‘ And to say 
the truth, none of us all here were gentlemen born, but we had 
our beginning from a low and base parentage; and through the 
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benefit of learning, and other civil knowledge, all gentlemen for 
the most part ascend to their estate*.’ 

When it is considered that such a man as Sir Philip Sydney 
was brought up at one of these grammar schools, at a time 
when more than half his fellows were ‘sons of very low parents,’ 
and that the following description of the inmates of one which 
has been named, designates hundreds of these establishments, it 
will be difficult to restrain indignation at the meanness and 
cruelty which led to so many perversions of them. 


At Lewisham, 


‘In the grammar school, there were to be thirty boys, “ destitute 
orphans, the children of parish pensioners, and of day-labouring 
handycraftsmen, mean tradesmen, painful husbandmen, or of any 
other honest and godly poor persons, so that the children be of good 
wit and capacity, and apt to learn. These shall be always chosen first 
befure the children of those that be of better ability.” They shall 
‘* pay some duties to the master.” 

** The scholars shall be able to read very well, and be entered well 
into the accidence, and also able to write a legible hand, before they 
shall be chosen to be taught freely at the grammar school.” And 
others are to be admitted free, and six boarders besides.’ 

*« And then for amending their writing my will is, that the master 
shall have bought for the free scholars (but at their charge, and their 
parents being willing) the most excellent printed writing copy-books 
of the fairest hand, with good pens and paper, thin ink, ruler, leaden 
plummet, ruling-pen and pen-knife, and see that they constantly 
practise their writing above two hours in every two days in every week ; 
by his own discretion, according to Master Bingley’s rule, in his book 
called ‘‘ ‘The Grammar School.” 

«* And by the help of one or two of the scholars that write best, all 
may be brought to write commendably, and be good penmen in the 
several learned tongues as they proceed, to the credit of the school, 
the contentment of the parents, and their own special benefit.” 

“* Yet again if this suffice not in love to draw the parents the more 
willingly to send their children, 111. shall be given yearly to a writing 
master to teach them to write a fair secretary or Roman hand, and 
to cypher and cast accounts very well, till they be enabled to keep 
merchants books perfectly. And the free boys shall pay sixpence a 
quarter to this writing-master.”’ 

“And 20/. shall be given to an usher in the grammar school, ‘ having 
good knowledge in Latin and Greek, and able to write well and fair, 
both secretary and Roman hand, and, if need be, to teach the scholars 
arithmetic and to cast aceounts very well till they be enabled to keep 
merchants books perfectly.”—First Report, Appendix, 173. 


From this school too, the ‘best and learnedst poor scholar’ 
was to be sent as an exhibitioner to college. 





* Johnstone’s Memoirs of Dr. Parr, vol. i. p. 128. 
VOL. Xvil.— Westminster Review. 25 
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In the place of attending to these statutes, the trustees have 
failed to provide the school with masters, as directed by the 
founder ; have suffered an elementary English school connected 
by him with the grammar school, to be severed from it; and 
permit the master to separate the free boys from his boarders. 

The foregoing proofs of the difficulty experienced in chasing 
the children of the poor from the forms of ‘the respectable 
classes,’ afford light in regard to another fact generally much 
misrepresented. They show that the poor do not dislike clas- 
sical learning. Unjustly as the minor elements of knowledge 
are often refused at these schools, or when imparted there, 
charged for at extortionate rates, still poor boys are pressed 
upon the masters so urgently, that contrivances are devised 
to save the rich from the humiliating mixture. It was in 
vain that Lord Chancellor Hardwicke denounced learning 
as unfit for labourers. The labourers of various degrees well 
understand the right conferred upon them by these foundations ; 
and if Lord Chancellor Brougham cannot correct the decisions* 
of Lord Eldon which realized Lord Hardwicke’s ili-founded 
opinion, the subject must be taken to a higher court. A general 
statute might be easily drawn, and upon good precedent too, to 
enjoin such duties upon trustees and masters as would fill 
grammar schools with all classes of people. Disobedience to 
this statute might be made indictable, a readier method of com- 
pelling right to be done than the present course in Chancery. 
The amount of fuads belonging to the charities is enormous. 
In 1828 the Commissioners had visited about one-third of the 
estates; and they reported the revenues to be upwards of 
480,000/. a-year. By a due administration of so much of the 
whole as belongs to school foundations, at least 150,000 of the 
poorer children may be educated in a friendly union with their 
richer neighbours; and while various learning is usefully 
imparted to the inmates, the prospect of admission to the 
foundation schools will be a steady stimulus to diligence in the 
inferior establishments. Upon this subject, the proceedings 
of the Charity Commissioners are of great importance. They 
have had two duties to discharge; the one, of surveying and 
registering all foundations ; in which they have been occupied 
during twelve years ; and which cannot be completed for several 
years tocome. Their other duty is that of devising means of 
better administering the funds consistently with the true intention 





* In the case of the Attorney General rv. Hartley in Jacob and Walker, 
p. 360, Lord Eldon acknowledged that he had always decided upon a 
misapprehension of facts. See the case more fully reported on this point 
in the ‘Law Magazine ’ of February, 1832, p. 105. 
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of the founders. Nothing has yet been attempted on this head 
in regard to the numerous schools which the inquiry has proved 
to be in absolute or comparative decay. But with materials 
amounting to more than twenty folio volumes in quantity, a 
proper spirit can find little difficulty in deriving profit from this 
distinctly recorded experience; and the country will only re- 
cognize the utility of the commission, upon seeing their labours 
produce extensively beneficial results. 





Art. IX.—1. A Vindication of Dr. Paley’s Theory of Morals from the 
Principal Objections of Mr. Dugald Stewart ; Mr. Gisborne ; Dr. 
Pearson ; and Dr. Thomas Brown. With an Appendix, containing 
Strictures on some Remarks of Dr. Whately, Principal of St. 
Alban’s Hall, Oxford. By the Rev. Latham Wainewright, M.A., 
F.S.A., of Emanuel College, Cambridge.—8vo. pp. 204. London; 
Hatchard. 1830. 

2. Fort Risban; or Three Days Quarantine. —~12mo. pp. 266. 
London; Smith, Elder, and Co. . 1832. 


"THE first of these, is a vindicavsn of Paley for the support he 

gave to the principle of‘ utility.’ It is of comparatively 
small importance to assign the degrees of priority in the illus- 
tration of a useful principle; but everybody knows that Priest- 
ley was the modern inventor (for the same thing may be in- 
vented many times) of the theory of ‘the greatest sum of 
happiness,’ which was then taken up by Bentham, and after- 
wards by Paley*. The thing is the thing; and the object is to 
support it here. 

here seems, as noted by his vindicator (p. 7), to be some 
confusion in Paley’s language, between utility being an obliga- 
tion, and a criterion or standard; and it is very probable the 
same may be traced elsewhere. The first position to be aimed 
at, is the establishing that utility, or the production of the 
greatest quantity of happiness in the aggregate, is the sub- 
stantial standard of what men at various times and places have 
more or less darkly aimed at under the titles of morality, virtue, 
fitness of things, the honestum, the decorum, and what not be- 
sides. The next is, to give an answer to the question, why 
or from what motive affecting himself, a man should regulate 
his own conduct by the rule which will establish the greatest 
aggregate of happiness, not of himself simpliciter, but of all 





* See a full statement with dates, in the Article on the ‘ Greatest Hap- 
piness Principle,’ in the Westminster Review No. XXI for July 1829. 
Art. 16, p. 258. 
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concerned ;—which constitutes what is meant by obligation. 
And here an answer, at least of this world, would have been 
hopeless, if the constitution of nature had not been such that 
it happens to be proveable, that the rule which will promote the 
greatest happiness in the aggregate, is the rule a compliance 
with which, taking all the adjuncts and probabilities into the 
account, is more likely to promote the ultimate happiness of the 
individual, than any other that can be pointed out before trial, 
There is no use in saying, that there have been successful 
thieves and fortunate assassins; the question is, whether the 
proportion is sufficient to make thieving and assassination 
good and likely trades upon the whole. The fallacy is simply in 
assuming that to be known, which is not known. If aman 
could be sure of obtaining the 20,000/. prize in a lottery, it 
would be policy to give 19,000/. for a ticket ; but to do it without 
being sure, would be the act of an idiot. Just sucha folly does 
a man commit, who breaks through any of the tried and 
approved rules of morality, without knowing whether he 
shall be the lucky man that escapes the consequences or not. 
The consequences do not fall, at least in their extremity, on all ; 
but the question is, whether it be the act of a wise man, to incur 
the risk of the consequences at all. This is an obligation,—if 
there is one for a man’s keeping his fingers out of the fire. It 
might make a more immediate and urgent one, if there were a 
devil as on the stage, appointed to do summary justice on every 
act of immorality of a certain magnitude. But there is not; or 
at all events, as expressed by a poetical philosopher, ‘he very 
often waits.’ Whence arises a practical necessity for a more 
homely and instant obligation; and it consists in what has 
been described above. 

Dugald Stewart and others, it is stated (p. 8), have objected, 
that this system entrusts to every individual the power of deciding 
what line of conduct will, at all times and in all places, be most 
beneficial to the great bulk of mankind. And how should it be 
otherwise, or what conceivable rule is there that is not liable to 
an objection of the same kind? There is no obscurity about 
what rule it is the objectors have in their eye, and by reference 
to which they think they settle the question. They mean a 
religious rule, sanctioned by the authority of revelation and of 
future reward and punishment. But in what way does this 
remove the difficulty? A religious rule cannot in the nature of 
things define what is and is not to be done, with more precision 
than a moral rule; for all that the powers of language can do 
for the one in the way of preciseness and explanation, the other 
if it pleases may borrow. To say that the religious rule intros 
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duces a new motive, is an evasion of the question. It does intro- 
duce one; but the question was not of preventing men’s con- 
tempt of a rule’s sanction, but their evasion or misapprehension 
of its terms. The shortest way is at once to take the particular 
rule the objectors have in view. Have not all imaginable 
breaches of its spirit, or of what sensible and untempted men 
acknowledge to be such, been carried into practice under the 
express plea of obedience to its letter? What species of perse- 
cution and corporal suffering, for example, has not been inflicted 
upon men under the pretence of ‘ compelling them to come in,’ or 
‘delivering them unto Satan for the destruction of the flesh, 
that the spirit may be saved’? There is no hostile intention in 
this; and no dread of anybody that may chuse to misinterpret 
it. But the authenticated fact and stamped in the history of 
‘mankind, is that without any exception, no rule has been able 
to guard itself against the misconstructions or misapprehensions 
of those who profess to follow it. If answer be made, that these 
misconstructions are in the eyes of all impartial and considerate 
persons directly opposed to the spirit and bearing of the whole, 
—the same is equally applicable to the moral rule. The mis- 
fortune is, that when men want to break a rule, they are neither 
impartial nor considerate. Show us how to ensure a man’s being 
these, and he shall quickly be made to acknowledge the spirit 
and bearing of a moral rule. The objectors therefore have 
taken nothing by their motion. 

It has pleased the same opponents, to apply to the theory of 
utility the title of ‘the selfish theory of morals.’ Now this is 
a play upon a word. ‘The secondary meaning of the word ‘ sel- 
fish’ implies an undue or culpable attention to a man’s own 
feelings or interests; and if this is what the opponents mean, 
they are bound to prove that it applies. But the truth is they 
intend to stand upon the primary fact that the motivesurged must 
necessarily apply to a man’s ‘ self,’ and take the benefit of the 
secondary meaning by a side wind. Because the motives which 
act upon a man must needs operate upon himself and not upon 
somebody else, it does not follow that they are selfish in the bad 
meaning of the term; but this is the fallacy involved. Take any 
case that can be chosen,—the case for instance of a martyr,— 
and there can be no denying that his motive whatever it may be, 
must be one that acts upon himself. If like Stephen he sees 
the heavens opened, still this is a motive that acts upon him- 
self; though it would be a fraud and abuse of language, to de- 
nominate it what is ordinarily meant by selfish. 

A difficulty that occurs in this place, is to account for the 
actions of individuals, who without any powerful expectations of 
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reward or punishment in a future state, have voluntarily submitted 
to great evil, as for example the loss of life, for the maintenance 
of a principle. The solution must be in theconstitution of the 
habits of thinking; which make life after the sacrifice of the 
principle, a scene of greater suffering than the removal of it by 
death. It is no uncommon event, to see individuals under the 
pressure of particular kinds of losses and privations though un- 
accompanied with bodily pain, either seek death, or give way 
to such a process of despondency as is only death under a lin- 
gering form; and if an individual, in consequence of the pre- 
viously confirmed constitution of his habits, would suffer the 
same degree of mental pain from the abandonment of a_princi- 
ple, there appears no reason why he should not prefer death as 
in the other instance. This motive might be designated, the 
Sense of Heroic Obligation. The most remarkable instance of 
its operation,—if it may be assumed to belong to true history, 
-—is that of Curtius. In his case there seems to have been 
nothing to point out such a sacrifice as the peculiar duty of the 
individual, and consequently no loss of public opinion to be 
attendant on the non-performance, What was it then that out- 
weighed in the mind of Curtius the natural love of life? By the 
very nature of the case, all chance of enjoying honours was to 
be at an end; and though it is possible he might possess some 
vague idea that deeds of patriotism were rewarded in Elysium, 
it has never been believed that Curtius was a martyr to religious 
expectation. Curtius then, in consequence of the approbation 
with which public and extraordinary acts of patriotism were 
regarded at Rome, had through all his life connected the highest 
degree of mental pleasure with the performance of such actions ; 
and this pleasure, roused to the highest pitch by the idea of the 
surpassing exertion he contemplated, was more than sufficient 
to outweigh any pain attendant on the apprehension of dying. 
At the same time this principle of action, dependent chiefly 
on the formation of habitual connexions of ideas, is by no means 
peculiar to cases like that of Curtius. It is probable on the 
contrary, that it is one of the most universal of all moral agents, 
and acts perpetually as the sheath and preservative of deeper 
principles. The Creator appears to have surrounded the great 
organs of both moral and physical feeling, with a cloud of 
subservient sensations and precautionary irritabilities, which 
must be broken through before the superior sources of action 
are brought into question. A man will no more exist under the 
continual irritation of the fear of hell or of the gallows, (which 
for popular use may be considered as the ‘ ultima ratio’ of 
religious obligation and worldly expediency), than he will exist 
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under the continual irritation of any powerful physical stimulus. 
The stimulus may be applied ; but it will either destroy the man, 
or lose its effect. Hence it has been wisely ordained, that the 
machinery of moral existence should be carried on principally 
through the medium of the habits, so as to save the wear and tear 
of the great principles within. For the most august and awful 
motives, if continually brought forward as the object of vulgar 
and ignoble familiarity, will infallibly in the end be viewed 
with the same unconcern as that with which a grave-digger re- 
gards mortality. 

Nor can any change be imagined so perfect and complete, as 
that which takes place through the medium of the habits in 
consequence of some great affection implanted in the mind. 
For the habits, which insinuate themselves into the thousand 
inconsiderable acts of life, do really constitute by far the greater 
part of man’s moral conduct. And when these are moulded by 
the introduction of a new principle, nothing can more nearly 
approach to the making of a new man; nor can any stronger 
distinction be drawn, between a principle which may be said 
to be vital or actually living and flourishing, and one which is 
only matter of dead and fruitless speculation,—than that the one 
insinuates itself into practice through the habits, while the 
other remains in the shape of a barren and theoretic assent. 

A perfect knowledge of human nature was in the prayer, 
‘ Lead us not into temptation.’ No man ever resists temptation, 
after it has begun to be temptation. It is in the outworks of 
the habits that the defence must lie. No apprentice ever 
refrained from his master’s gold, after his eye had once begun 
to gloat upon it, and he had got over the habitual feeling which 
made any approach to its appropriation an impossibility. No 
Joseph ever resisted, except through the impulse of pure fear, 
after he had once begun to revolve the possibility of giving way. 

The defenders of a ‘ moral faculty’ maintain, that the existence 
of moral sentiments in the infant mind is not sufficiently 
accounted for by imitation, instruction, and the habitual 
association of ideas; and therefore they plead for something 
which they call a ‘moral faculty.” This resembles Cicero’s 
intimation, that the readiness of children to learn is so surprising, 
as to lead to the suspicion that they must have existed in some 
previous state ;—a surmise which a venerable classical pedagogue 
was wont + oye to meet with the assurance, that in all his 
experience he had never fallen into any such conclusion. 
Instead of evincing any innate moral faculty, children are 
evidently by nature as free from it as from the letters of the 


alphabet. A young child has no more idea of not affirming 
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or denying a given proposition as may suit its momentary 
convenience, than it has of not ejecting a hot mouthful and 
substituting one that is more pleasant to the feel. When it has 
been told that if it says the thing that is not, it will be whipt, 
that its friends will run away from it, and finally that it will go 
to the bad place,—all making good and competent motives to a 
child or any other person,—it speedily begins to comprehend that 
the truth is to be told and the falsehood let alone; but in all 
this there is clearly no display of anything like an innate 
faculty. 

If there is any such thing as a faculty established for the 
purpose of telling man what is right and wrong, it at all events 
varies very oddly in different latitudes, For there is scarcely 
any assignable thing that is in some places announced to be 
wrong, that has not in others been declared to be venial or o 2s 
In short the boasted monitor is so evidently reducible to Locke’s 
definition, of being ‘our own opinion of the nature of our 
actions,’ that its existence at all must depend on proving, that 
men’s opinions of the nature of their actions are never either 
contrary or wrong. 

Nostra res agitur in the Note in p. 110. 


‘ Respecting Mr. Bentham's admired work on “ Morals and Legis- 


lation,” in which it is apparent that he has devoted more of his 
attention to the latter of these branches than to the former, I shall 
only observe that it betrays much inconsistency in his manner of 
applying the principles of utility. When he describes ‘ the greatest 
amount of happiness” to be the rule of our conduct, which he 
does in his first chapter, he so far agrees with Paley; and where 
he considers it as the sole obligation, (Chap. II. sect. 19,) his 
opinion is closely allied to that of Hume. His commentators, 
however, maintain, that the great object he has in view, (though it is 
certainly mentioned in a very summary way, Chap. XVII. sect. 6. and 
7,) is to show that every man, by consulting the greatest happiness 
of the community, adopts the surest method of securing his own. If 
the truth of Revelation be admitted, there can be no question that 
this position may be fully established ; but without this admission, the 
attempt would as clearly fail. In numerous instances it will not be 
denied that the assertion may be just; but since there are many 
cases in which the most patriotic sacrifices would be attended by no 
such result as is here predicted, I must again ask,—what can morally 
oblige any rational agent to pursue the welfare of the public, with pain, 
poverty, and ruin staring him in the face, and without the remotest 
prospect of any future recompense for all the intermediate sufferings 
which this class of moralists consider him as called upon to undergo?’ 
—Note. p. 110. 


The answer has been given already ;—Mental habits and 
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associations, producing a greater amount of pain from the 
breach of the principle that the welfare of the public is to be 
preserved, than from the endurance of the consequences of 
maintaining it. 

‘ Fort Risban*’ is a brief specimen of the polemical novel, 
which is one of the inventions of the present age. It treats of 
morals, politics, and matters high, and ends as in duty bound 
with the intimation of a marriage that is likely to be the result. 
Amidst the clash of discordant collocutors, it is not always easy 
to be certain what the author meant to stand, and what to be 
confuted ; but a fair inference is, that what he does not answer, 
he intends should be held good. Besides, Mr. Pungent is the 
marrying hero; who is always in the right. In this view there 
is a passage which will admit of a comment, if it can be done to 
edification. 

‘MR. HARTLEY. 

‘ There has been much said and written about the greatest-happiness 

principle. But every man forms a different estimate of happiness— 
“* Some place their bliss in action, some in ease.” 

How then are we to be agreed as to what is the greatest happiness, 
since each endeavours to reach the goal by a path of his own tracing ? 
MR-+ M°CORQUODALE. 

Truth, when once made manifest, must be universally acknow- 
ledged 

MR. HARTLEY. 

But if the happiness of one party be inimical to the happiness ot 
another ? 

MR. CYCLOVATE. 

The greatest aggregate of happiness, reckoning in kind, duration, 
and degree, must always be sought ; we are not to consider individual 
cases, but the whole mass. It is a reference to this principle which, 
in disputed cases, distinguishes the true from the pseudo-morality. 

MR. PUNGENT. 

This would lead to very pernicious results, and has already led to 

the promulgation of a great deal of nonsense. 
MR. M°CORQUODALE. 
That remark only evinces your total ignorance of the subject, sir. 


MR. PUNGENT. 

What say you to this? ‘If, for example, it was ever contended 
that it was a moral act for a man to kill and eat his father, it was 
supported on the ground that it was for the happiness of society and 





* Why does the author mis-spell a French word which is in all the dice 
tionaries? 
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of themselves that men, on arriving at a certain stage of decrepitude, 
should be put out of pain, and that it was a mark of respect for their 
sons to eat them, There may be doubt whether the reasoning was 
good, but there is none that this was the reasoning.” The Utilitarian 
school strangely mystifies and confuses the plainest rules of morality. 


MR. CYCLOVATE. 

On the contrary, it demonstrates clearly, that for “ individuals— 
societies—nations—to ‘do as they would be done by,’ is sound earthly 
policy.” 

MR. PUNGENT. 

Proving what has been proved more than eighteen centuries back ; 
—wrapping in obscurity a beautifully simple precept, which can be 
brought home to every bosom. There is nothing vague, nothing 
undefined in this ; it embraces the whole code of morality ; anda man 
can walk in the high path of duty—can never doubt as to the rectitude 
of his actions, if they satisfactorily evince that he has complied with 
the injunction, “Do as you would be done unto.” Although men 
may want to be told that this is their duty, yet few would dissent from 
its truth. To preach this doctrine is therefore useful; but to pretend 
to it as a modern discovery is absurd; while its new name, ‘the 
greatest-happiness principle,” at once involves us in a maze of per- 
plexities. How much more difficult to answer, ‘‘ What is for the 
greatest happiness of man ?” than to learn the simple rule to ‘‘do unto 
others as we would be done unto.” ‘Thus, then, the modern innova- 
tion deprives the precept of the Divine moraiist of that wide-extended 
application which caused it to be of practical utility alike to the igno- 
rant and to the wise.’—p. 157. 


As Mr. Tythinkind here calls out for his supper, there is every 
appearance that the author meant this to stand. The passage 
about eating fathers, is hardly new enough to be nonsense ; for 
it is little more than Pascal’s remark, ‘ Le larcin, Vinceste, le 
meurtre des enfans et des péres, tout a eu sa place entre des actions 
vertueuses.*’ It is difficult to see how either it or Pascal's, 
mystifies or confuses any rules of morality. In the charge of 
‘ proving what has been proved more than eighteen centuries 
back,’ for ‘ proved’ should be read ‘ enjoined ; and there is wide 
difference between a precept and a proof. The answer to the 
intimation that ‘ the greatest-happiness principle’ is superfluous 
since the promulgation of the rule of ‘doing to others as we 
would they should do to us,’—is that the followers of that rule 
cannot interpret it themselves, without calling the despised 
‘ greatest-happiness principle’ in aid; as was demonstrated 
in loco+. 





* Pensées. 1 ere partie, art. 6 


+ Westminster Review, No, XXIII for Jan. 1830, Art. 14. p- 262. 
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As was intimated in the course of the controversy referred to, 
the mistake of the theologians is in not pushing the ‘ greatest- 
happiness principle’ to its conclusions, and then appealing to 
the arguments derivable from it in their own favour, in the same 
manner as they would to deductions from chronology or any 
other human science. 





Art. X.—Supplement to the Article on the ‘ Renewal of Bank Charter’ 
in No. XXXII. 


OF all ways of studying a subject, there is none like keeping 

up acontroversy hefore the public. The idea of public in- 
spection wonderfully sharpens the attention ; and all that may 
be error, has the chance of being rubbed off by collision. In fact 
a theory which has not in the language of the Universities 
‘ kept an Act’ of this nature, is not much to be depended on 
for either accuracy or force. 

The most taking argument that has been observed in favour 
of private banking since the publication of the Article to which 
this is a supplement, is that the sovereigns are men’s own, and 
‘a man may do as he will with hisown.’ In other words, if the 
bankers take the people’s sovereigns, it is by consent, and 
therefore there can be no harm. 

The first step is to close unreservedly with the statement, 
that the sovereigns are the people’s own. They are their own 
for the simple reason that they paid for them. If neither taxes 
nor government existed, men would traflic by means of an 
instrument of exchange of some kind, and this instrument they 
must pay for themselves, by the token that it is certain they 
cannot get it without. If the instrument is assumed to be 
corn, and a man on an average has twenty bushels of corn 
always in his hands which he is to employ as the instrument of 
exchange, he must have paid for these twenty bushels as much 
as for any other he eats or deals in, and therefore they are his 
own. And if a government subsequently arises and issues coins, 
twenty of which come to be used by the same individual in 
lieu of the bushels of corn, it is evident that directly or indi- 
rectly, he has got possession of these coins by giving in ex- 
change the bushels of corn or something else that was equiva- 
lent; and therefore the coins are as much his as was the corn, 

But this does not suffice to prove, that the private bankers 
should go on taking men’s money by their consent and nothing 
be done to stop it. If men consent to it, it is because the 
know of no way of obtaining paper and having the value of their 
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gold besides ; and the reason they know of no way, is because 
there is none provided. If there was no way of a man’s re- 
covering the value of his silver tankards and having the use of 
glass too, and if there was no dignity or splendour attached to 
using tankards rather than glass,—men, or great numbers of 
them, would give their tankards for glass to an individual that 
should set up the tradeof a glass-banker, as readily as they now 
give their gold for (4 But it would only be for want of 
being furnished with a better way ; and this way, if it depended 
on an act of the government, it would be the duty of the govern- 
ment to provide, or it does not perform the office which is the 
end of its creation. The main object of the thing called a 
government, is to do for the public by means of a common 
action, those things which cannot be done for it by the opera- 
tion of individual interests. 

A case in point, is the institution of property. If property 
were to be in common, it would be in vain to argue that every 
man’s interest in the promotion of the general produce would be 
the same that itis now. An individual’s interest would be like 
the interest of sailors in a ship short of water, who should be 
sent to the water-cask to drink at discretion but with an exhorta- 
tion to remember that they were interested in the holding out of 
the common stock. Every man knows that the fallacy in this, 
lies in the present gain of each individual from increasing the 
draught before him, being vastly greater than its visible opera- 
tion on his final interest. A pint more to an individual, is ut a 
drop a-piece among a ship’s crew; but if every man drinks 
two pints instead of one, the month’s stock must be expended 
in a fortnight. In the same way, if an individual takes a 
banker’s one-pound note, the visible or ostensible loss to him 
by that particular act, is only equal to the fraction of a pound 
which is expressed by the portion of the currency he habitu- 
ally employs, divided by the whole or forty millions; and 
upon such an inducement it is plain that neither he nor 
any other individual will act. The ultimate result however is, 
that the public is robbed of forty millions, which ought to have 
been divided among them in the shape of a reduction of taxes to 
the amount of the two millions which is the yearly value. If 
the government will not take measures, an individual cannot 
help himself, and therefore may as well take the banker’s note 
as not. But this does not go to prove, that the government 
— not to provide. 

he proposal that the people should save their annual two 
millions through the operation of their government, has been 
likened to the pretences set up by monopolists like the East 
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India Company, of the necessity for preventing individuals from 
entering into certain trades, and otherwise coercing them for 
their own good; and it has been inferred as a special conse- 
quence, that if a government should set up a National Bank, it 
ought at all events to leave individuals at liberty to take the 
paper of private bankers if they like it better. The defect in 
this comparison is, that in one case the decision is really left to 
the people, and in the other it is not. Is it for the benefit of 
the people that two millions a year should be taken off the 
taxes and every man enjoy his share, or that the two millions 
should be served out to the private bankers on condition of their 
saving the trouble of finding paper? This is the question pro- 
posed to the good sense of the public; and the East India Com- 
pany does nothing that is analogous. The nearest it could come 
would be to say, ‘ Is it for the benefit of the public that it should 
be allowed to trade in a way that we ¢ed/ them they would lose 
by?’ But who believes the We? 

If it is once decided that it is for the good of the public that 
the two millions a-year should be saved, then the plea that at 
all events men should be left at liberty to do the other if they 
please, stands on the same ground as the piea that after the in- 
stitution of property every man should have the right to declare 
off that chose. If it be once determined that a general good is to 
be obtained by uniting in a certain course, from that moment all 
that prevents the attainment of that good becomes an evil 
which the public has a right to suppress ; and the plea that this 
implies a breach of private freedom, is as inoperative as a 
claim to the freedom of darting a dagger’s point into all 
conceivable parts of space, though a neighbour’s throat should 
happen to be in the way. The throat being in the way,—the 
fact that the private freedom cannot be enjoyed without evil to 
others being the result,—is the reason why the freedom becomes 
no freedom, and the indulgence a delict. 

The ‘ Bank of England’ appears to have been pretty well 
beaten out of the luxury of secrecy, and has very little left to 
struggle for on that score. The country bankers also are too 
numerous and too strongly backed by public opinion, to give it 
the chance of enjoying any monopoly of what may be called the 
honest business of a banker. Why then does not the Govern- 
ment come down upon the contesting parties, with a demand 
that each shall confine itself to its proper business ;—that ‘ the 
Bank’ shall give up dabbling im discounts, and the country 
bankers cease to rob the community by coining? And why 
does not ‘ the Bank,’ seeing that it can do nothing else, come 
forward and beg of the Government to transform it into a 
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worthy creditable organ like the Victualling Office,—a paper 
Mint where the proceeds should be fairly set down to the ac- 
count of the community, and the directors go to heaven when 
they die, like men in other departments of the public service ? 





Arr. XI.—Lafayette et la Révolution de 1830, Histoire des choses et 
des hommes de Juillet, par B. Sarrans, jeune.—2 vol. 8vo. Paris. 
1832. 


A NY person who should judge of the prospects of France by 
taking the present for a specimen of what is to be hereafter, 
would infallibly come to the conclusion that the Revolution of 
July was an ‘untoward’ event. The changes made by it in 
institutions, have in fact been followed by no real advantage to 
the body of the people ; and what have been made by it in the 
_persons of the depositaries of power, have been anything but 
favourable to the cause of freedom. The result of all which has 
been, that the agitation and discontent at this moment exhibited 
on every point of the French territory, are of greater weight and 
depth than in the times of Charles X, under the administration 
of Polignac himself. 

On seeing that a revolution brought about with such general 
agreement and hailed with so much enthusiasm, has not only 
not satisfied the French nation, but has been the source of fresh 
conflicts and given birth to desires for fresh change, those who 
are in the habit of judging by appearances must conclude that 
the French more than ever deserve the reproaches of incon- 
sistency and light-headedness which have been so often thrown 
out against them before. And yet the fact may be, that the 
existing discontent instead of being a proof of fickleness, is to 
every man who understands the situation of France and has 
observed the movements of the new government, a sign 
only of perseverance in the same wishes and the same _princi- 
ples. 

Under Charles X it is true there was not a fragment of con- 
fidence in the government; but at the same time there was no 
dread of it, because everybody was persuaded of its impotence 
to do mischief. Everybody had the conviction, that if it had 
recourse to any desperate experiments, it would be easily upset. 
A revolution was looked forward to without alarm, because in 
overturning the existing dynasty there seemed to be no necessity 
for changing the nature of the public institutions. All the 
mischief complained of, appeared to arise out of the single fact of 
a family being found upon the throne that had been seated there 
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by the act of foreign enemies. It was natural therefore to suppose, 
that if for the dynasty imposed by foreign conquest there could 
be substituted a family which had not distinguished itself by 
animosity against the principles of the revolution, and thus the 
constitution could be rid of the defect that stared everybody in 
the face, there would be little more to wish. And though 
nobody thought of trusting for any part of the consequences to 
the good intentions either of the prince that was to be or of his 
agents, people fancied they saw a certain sort of security from 
another quarter ;—they thought they were strong enough to 
hinder him from making a fool of himself. 

Under the elder branch of the Bourbons, nobody expected the 
reigning family to display any particular energy against the 
governments which had reseated it upon the throne. People 
knew that the feelings of patriotism and national rights had no 
extraordinary influence over them, and that the honour of the 


country was not the strongest mover of their actions. But it _ 


was felt,on the other side, that there was a certain degree of 
strength in the ideas of legitimacy and pride of ancestry. If 
the reigning family was not to the French people a pledge of 
power, it to a certain extent was one of peace, and gave a 
feeling of security against the operations of foreign governments. 
Nobody felt any apprehension of a coalition among kings, to 
overturn the throne and partition France. Consequently in a 
commercial view, the efforts of industry were not suspended by 
the constant expectation of a general war. 

The periodical press, it is true, had often been interfered with ; 
but public opinion had always ended by getting the better of the 
government. Under the administration of Polignac, the imposi- 
tion of a censorship was felt to be impracticable by the road of 
legislative measures; and nobody thought the government 
foolish enough to have recourse to any others. It is true that 
the charges against the press were not sent for decision before a 
jury; but the courts of law had taken such an independent turn 
as made the absence of a jury little felt. The security for 
justice was therefore practically not deficient. 

The July Ordonnances, it must be allowed, were meant to 
destroy this state of things, and would have produced weighty 
mischief ; but as the mischief has not been undergone, it can only 
be judged of by conjecture. And it is not intended to enter into a 
comparison between the evils which France escaped by the 
revolution of July and those she has incurred by its results ; 
but only to explain why under the reign of Louis Philippe the 
mass of the population is in a state of more uneasiness, and 
suffers more from apprebension, than in the latter years of 
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Charles X. And above all the object is to examine whether the 
actual discontents are substantial and fixed, or hold only of the 
changeable humour of the people and as such may be expected 
to pass away. 
he result of the July revolution was not to obtain the libert 

of the press, but to defend it; and consequently, on this head, 
it added nothing to what France possessed before. The principal 
use of a free press consists in informing the executive power of 
the state of general feeling, and forcing it to march in the track 
of the public interest. When therefore a nation has the misfor- 
tune to be under a government which makes no account of 
public opinion, the press can do nothing but irritate the public 
mind. It is continually laying before it the extent of the mis- 
chief, and the hostile intentions of the government ; but it can- 
not abstractedly afford the cure for any of the evil. 

Now the fact is that Louis Philippe and his government make 
no more account of the remonstrances and complaints of the 
public as exhibited through the channel of the press, than 
Charles X and his Polignac administration did. The new king 
seems only to have acknowledged the right of private individuals 
to uttet their opinions on the measures of his government, on 
condition that on his side he shall govern as he pleases. His 
claim is, that he has as good a right to be free in his actions, as 
the writers have to be free in their comments; and it never 
enters into his head, that the object of the liberty of the press 
may be to limit and correct the liberty of power. The 
consequence is, that he has instituted a greater number of 
proceedings against the press in the course of eighteen months, 
than his good cousins Louis XVIII and Charles X in the space 
of sixteen years. There is no reason therefore to be surprised, 
if the success of the French in preserving the privilege of pub- 
lishing their opinions on political affairs, has not satisfied them 
at all points and upon all subjects. 

The other securities that were obtained or preserved by the 
revolution of July, were in the same manner not of a nature to 
afford to France any great increase of present happiness. It is 
undoubtedly a good thing for a nation to possess the trial by 
jury, and be protected against unjust sentences for political 
offences. But when the holders of power multiply groundless 
accusations to a certain point, the assurance of having them 
brought before a jury is not a reason for being content with 
their proceedings. The mischief done or attempted, is all 
laid to the charge of the government; but nobody puts the 
impartiality of the juries to the credit of its account, and parti- 
cularly when the government has done all that was in its power 
to turn them from the right. 
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The raising of the national guard, which was called for as the 
means of diminishing the number of the regular army and 
lightening taxation, has ended in increasing the public expense 
and producing no relief in any quarter. That the people were 
armed, organized, and commanded by officers of their own 
chusing, was in Louis Philippe’s eyes only a source of fear the 
more ; and instead of looking to them as a support for measures 
to be taken, he looked to the regular army bot the means of 
setting them at defiance. He distributed his regular regiments 
throughout the country, with exact reference to the battalions of 
national guards they were to hold incheck. Paris for example, 
during its existence never saw so many troops drawn round it, 
as since it has had eighty thousand national guards commanded 
by their own officers within its walls. The only consequence 
therefore of individuals putting themselves to expense and 
sacrifice to maintain a free system, has been to increase the 
expenses peculiar to a despotic government. 

The communes have obtained the power of appointing the 
members of the Municipal or borough councils, and in almost 
every instance they have made good use of the privilege... But 
the government has retained the appointment of the maggie; who 
are the executive officers; and almost everywhere @*chdice 
has fallen on the individuals least popular with the public. The 
consequence is, that in many of the communes and particularly 
in the great towns, the influence of the authorities that are 
chosen by the people is paralyzed by the officers of the crown, 
and that to avoid collision, the best members of the municipal 
councils come to the resolution to resign. 

There was an expectation that a way of setting bounds to 
the effects of corrupt influence on the members of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, would be kept open by sending back 
to their constituents such as should accept of office under 
government. But ways have been found of evading this, by 
giving some of the members pensions without offices instead, 
and charging them to the Civil List; while others have been 
applied to in away still more decidedly illegal, though more 
difficult of proof. 

The securities, then, that have been the consequence of the 
revolution of July, are either null or burthensome ; and if they 
have not been got over in name as well as fact, it is only 
because the new government is too weak. At the same time 
the taxes have been considerably raised; and to preserve a 
peace that nobody believes will last, the people has beer put to 
all the expense of war. The arming the national guard, the re- 
pair of fortresses that had been allowed to run to decay, and the 
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augmentation of the disposeable army, were the cause of great ex- 
penses which could only be met by an increase of taxation. It 
might not have been impossible to diminish the sensation of the 
burthens arising from these new expenses, by removing some of 
the checks to industry and commerce ; the effectual way of doing 
which, would have been to follow a policy which should hold out 
some prospect of security for the coming time. But though the 
government had these substantial interests perpetually on the 
tongue, it in reality did nothing for any but the jobbers on 
Change and the great capitalists. 

The Restoration had left the state of Public Instruction 
exactly as it was received from the government of the Empire. 
A government that wished the people well, would have made an 
eflort to find employment for the activity of a spirited rising 
generation, which wanted nothing better than the chance of 
pushing itself on the road of arts, literature, and science, 
Instead of finding it this sort of occupation, the new government 
tried to work upon it by the same means as the old despotism, 
had recourse to the same arbitrary measures, and executed 
them with even more of brute violence. By treating the acts of 
insubordinate collegians as insurrections, it transformed school- 
boys into conspirators. 

An intelligent application of the municipal authorities and 
the national guards, would have been enough to quiet or repress 
all the disorderly movements produced by discontent, without 
the effusion of blood; but there seemed to be an apprehension 
that civil magistrates and a popular force would act with too 
much gentleness. The most brutal police was organized that 
ever existed in a civilized country ; and misdemeanours which at 
most should have been followed by a few francs fine or two or 
three days imprisonment, were mg down with the same violence 
as crimes of the deepest dye. n seeing the agents of authority 
shedding blood for every trifling cause, a great number of the 
inhabitants got into the habit of carrying arms for their own 
defence ; and thus was brought on a state of things, in which 
the slightest disorder in the streets takes the character of a civil 
war. 

The security with respect to exterior relations, is precisely on 
the same footing as the interior. The new government has not 
an atom more patriotic or national spirit, than the one which it 
succeeded ; while at the same time it has still less confidence 
in its own position. It is aware that in the eyes of foreign 
powers or the greatest part of them, it is not legitimate; and 
perhaps it is not quite sure of it itself. Without either the 
genius and energy of a usurper, or the confidence given by the 
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longer possession which is called legitimacy, or the support of 
the popular feeling, it seems only to exist by sufferance. It 
looks as if it considered itself as only the produce of an accident, 
which another accident might supersede without doing any harm 
either to it or France. The consequence is, that everybody 
believes its only object is to keep the arbitrary governments of 
Europe in play by concessions, long enough to get together 
a snug provision of its own; and people really think, that if the 
alternative of making an appeal to the national feeling or 
abdicating were strongly put to it, it would chuse the 
latter. 

Hence without an atom more confidence in the new monarchy 
than in that with which she was favoured by the foreign 
eee es still less, if possible, of personal regard for the 

ead of the dynasty than for Charles X,—with no security for 
the preservation of internal peace or national independence,— 
forced to support in time of peace all the burthens of war, 
and having no certainty that this peace shall not be at an end 
tomorrow,—unable to tell in case of war who would be either 
her enemies or her allies,—France has the prospect of her 
industry and commerce pining daily before her eyes, because 
nobody will be rash enough to enter into speculations which 
the slightest accident might turn toruin. A few sea-ports doa 
certain quantity of business, because a government though ever 
so bad cannot put a stop to the use of the necessaries of life ; 
but the main part of the population is in distress and misery. 

On many points, and particularly on that of security from 
abroad, France finds herself in a worse position than in the 
latter times of Charles X ; and there is another treasure, which 
of itself makes up for a multitude of ills, in which she has been 
decidedly the loser,—and thatis, hope. There was formerly the 
certainty, that if the government resorted to force to execute its 
projects, it could be easily put down by a revolution ; and the 
public had the persuasion that a change of dynasty and a few 
slight alterations in the existing institutions, would be enough 
to secure a tolerable government. But now a revolution appears 
a dangerous affair, because everybody sees that it could not stop 
short of the removal of the institution of monarchy, and no man 
can look forward without alarm into the unknown gulph of 
consequences. This dread of the unknown, rallies about the 
new government in time of danger a multitude of individuals 
who despise and hate it in their hearts, but who are less afraid 
of it, than of what they think might follow. Louis Philippe 
and his courtiers, who are aware of this feeling, make their 
market of it with a good deal of dexterity. They know better 
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than to lose their time in trying to convince anybody of the 
excellence of their government; but they harp upon the fact 
that if it falls it must be succeeded by a republic, and then 
try to persuade the people that any republic must be the one 
of 1793. 

For the previous sixteen years almost all the intelligent part of 
the French nation had had their.minds set upon the English con- 
stitution. The work of Delolme and the writings of Benjamin 
Constant led them to believe that the freedom of the press, the 
institution of juries, and a national representation more or less 
direct, were sufficing guarantees against the abuse of the power 
of the throne; and it was thought that the right of granting or 
refusing supplies and inspecting their expenditure, kept the 
crown in some sort at the mercy of the popular branch. 

This creed in politics has been wonderfully shaken by the last 
proceedings of the reign of Charles X, and the subsequent 
government of Louis Philippe. The French begin to think, 
that a man who is to hold in hand all the military and financial 
forces of a nation, who is to name to all places of profit, and to 
be neither removeable nor personally responsible, may govern as 
he likes if he chuses to run the risk of a revolution. The instances 
of the late king and his successor have convinced them, that 
those constitutional securities which act so well under a prince 
who can be content with limited authority and is anxious to 
transmit it to his descendants, are of no avail against one that is 
blind and obstinate, and thinks he does not reign at all unless 
he rules according to his fancy. Insurrection is certainly left as 
aremedy; but the remedy is such a serious thing and may 
involve sO many consequences, that it is impossible to have 
recourse to it every day. Two feelings moreover in France 
contribute to prop up the system of constitutional monarchy ; 
the belief that this system will be the means of peace with the 
great continental monarchies, and the fear inspired by the 
recollections of the first revolution. If this fear should ever be 
got over, and if it should be demonstrated that the absolute kings 
never meant to keep any terms after all with a king that owes 
his throne to the people, it is exceedingly likely that there would 
be an end of the monarchical form of government among the 
French for ever. 

This persuasion that a new revolution would be the end of 
monarchical government, and the dread of the excesses which 
might precede or follow the establishment of another form, are the 
principal supports of Louis Philippe’s dynasty ; butin the breasts 
of the population at large there exists a feeling stronger than any 
apprehensions of revolutionary violence,—which is hate of the 
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fallen dynasty and the armies of the Holy Alliance. In the De- 
partments where the legitimists carry on their intrigues, or 
which have suffered from the invasions of 1814 and 1815 and 
the reactions which were the consequence, this fecling is 
carried to a pitch of which it is difficult to form an idea. When 
the Duchess of Berri last showed herself in the west and was 
supported by her partizans, fifty thousand national guards in 
the same Departments took arms upon the spot without waiting 
for any order from the government. The mayors and their as- 
sistant magistrates put themselves at the head, and moved down 
upon the points where the plague of chouanerie broke out. And 
the same kind of movement took place in some parts of the 
south, to put down the attempt that was made upon Mar- 
seilles. 

If France were to be attacked by foreigners, and the partizans of 
the government that was put down in July were to make the 
smallest movement in support of the invaders with a view to bring 
about a third restoration, France would again become the theatre 
of most deplorable excesses. The thorough-going supporters of 
the revolution, and they are by far the most numerous and most 
determined, make no sccret that the first measure they would 
take in such circumstances, would be to exterminate the parti- 
zans of the Bourbons and foreign armies. We _ should 
begin, they coolly say, by demolishing our enemies at 
home, and then we would march against the enemies abroad. 
They consider as among the partizans of the fallen dynasty the 
greater part of the nobility and priests ; they are aware of their 
intrigues and the share they have in the rising of the chouans. 
The tolerance, and even good-will, which Louis Philippe’s 
government shows the nobles and priests who are conspiring 
almost without disguise, is in fact one principal reason of the 
odium into which he is fallen. 

The men who talk in this manner of their determination to 
exterminate, are not as might be imagined youthful fanatics or 
men of naturally sanguinary dispositions. On the contrary 
they are men of ripened years, fathers of families, who in the 
ordinary course of things would be incapable of trying to hurt 
any living soul, men for the most pait belonging to the middle 
classes of society, and who have bad a liberal education. They 
talk of their determination without passion, without excitement, 
as quite a matter of course, which nobody could think of finding 
fault with ; and they conclude by expressing their certainty 
that they shall be joined by the most numerous classes. It is 
exactly the same language that was held in 1792 and 1793, 
when Soo was attacked by the powers of the coalition, and 
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had to make head at the same time against treason within, and 
maintain three or four armies without. The memory of the 
persecutions and violences of the two Restorations, and the 
example of what has befallen Poland, have not a little me oe to 
give a keener edge to the hatred against the supporters of what 
is called legitimacy, who are considered, and justly, as being art 
and part in the expected invasion. 

In those Departments where the population has been less 
exposed to suffering from the reactions of the royalists or the 
consequences of the two invasions, as for instance in the central 
ones,—the passions of the opposing parties are in a state of 
much less excitation; the spirit against the legitimists is much 
less desperate, and there are a greater number in favour of the 
juste milieu system. But even in these Departments people 
have entirely got over all mistakes on the subject of Louis 
Philippe ; if they side with him, it is not on account of any 
personal qualities or good intentions they attribute to him, 
but because they consider his existence as preventing the com- 
mencement of an order of things which they look on with the 
more fear as knowing less about it. The ruling feeling in this 
part of France is distrust of both institutions and men, and by 
consequence a marked indifference to all kinds of political dis- 
cussion. Men are not well enough satisfied with what they 
have seen of the results of constitutional monarchy, to feel 
much interest in it for its own sake ; but they have at the same 
time little appetite for trying the chances of a new form of 
government. The impression that was produced by the false- 
hoods published against the Opposition, is far from being 
worn out; but the leaders of the juste milieu have shown such a 
mass of incapacity, selfishness, and bad faith, that they have 
deprived themselves of all credit even in the eyes of their own 
party. The result of the whole has been the creation of a sort 
of political apathy, which the government of Louis Philippe 
boasts of as a masterpiece of political wisdom, and laments 
nothing but that all the Departments of France are not in the 
same condition. 

The supporters of legitimacy do their best to justify by their 
conduct the determinations taken against them in many of the 
Departments. They keep up a round of intrigues for bringing 
on a third restoration, and look forward as to a personal triumph 
to the day when France shall be attacked by foreigners. They 
do not content themselves with holding conclaves in their 
feudal seats or the residences of the influential clergy; but 
they keep up the organization and arming, in the west and 
south, of bands of assassins and incendiaries, The ministry 
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takes credit for having put down these assemblages ; but the 
suppression is far more in appearance than reality. Those 
who are acquainted with the country state distinctly, that 
chouanerie is in greater strength at this moment than it was 
some months ago. The surrender of arms which is supposed 
to have taken place, consisted in bringing in a few old rusty 
pieces, by men who had very good ones that they left behind. 
if opportunity was to present itself for a new rising, the Chouans 
would be more numerous, better organized, and better armed, 
than they were when the Duchess of Berri made her appear- 
ance among them. The heads of this party are not at the 
trouble of concealing either their strength or their expectations. 
So convinced are they that Louis Philippe is playing into their 
hands, that in their organs of the press they encourage him in 
the line he has taken. 

Those of the rising generation who have received a liberal 
education, and have not been led into the track of hunting 
after public employments, form in the present day a class in 
society by themselves. They are not only disaffected to the 
present dynasty, but they are in a state of hostility to the form 
of government. They had been promised a monarchy surrounded 
with republican institutions ; and when they found the intention 
was to put them off with the monarchy without the republican 
institutions, they made up their minds in return to have the 
republican institutions without the monarchy. The leaning 
therefore of the rising generation is all towards republicanism ; 
and this leaning is the stronger, as even the most vigorous sup- 
porters of Louis Philippe feel no decided confidence in him. The 
death of young Napoleon, from whom the old servants of 
his father continued to have some expectations, has vastly 
simplified the question of the form of government. There is 
nobody left now, that the French would think of making a 
king of, if the younger branch of the Bourbons waa to go the 
way of its predecessors. 

The ministers and Louis Philippe himself have done a great 
deal to spread the republican spirit. With a view to injuring 
the Opposition in public opinion, they perpetually charged 
it with desiring to overturn the new dynasty and establish a 
republic. This charge, which was not true of at least nine- 
tenths of the members of the Opposition, has been taken with 
all seriousness by vast numbers of persons. On that class of 
the population which remembers the excesses of the first revolu- 
tion, and takes a republic and popular violence for the same 
thing, it has produced the effect the government intended, and 
has made the Opposition the object of distrust and fear. But 
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on the people who are in the flower of their age, it has produced 
a directly opposite effect, and in persecuting the Opposition 
members as decided partizans of a republic, has made them 
think the monarchy was given up by everybody that had not 
some personal interest in supporting it, and that the easiest 
thing in the world would be to establish a republican govern- 
ment. The charge of republicanism which Louis Philippe and 
his court have been imprudent enough to direct against the 
Opposition, has had other effects inimical to the existing system. 
By turning attention upon republican institutions, it has famili- 
arized the public mind with the idea of overturning the monar- 
chical form ; almost all the departmental journals, and they are 
in great number, have taken a turn to this side. Under Louis 
XVIII and Charles X, ‘ the Charter’ was the rallying point 
for men of patriotic feelings ; it was to the cry of Vive la Charte 
that they were collected for resistance; at the present day, any 
person who should set up such a cry, would be only laughed at. 
And the end has been, that some of those men whom it was 
thought to blast in public opinion by the outcry of republican- 
ism, have taken to the thing in earnest; for when they were 
obliged to submit to the bad side of the consequences, they 
thought they might as well have the good. The younger branch 
of the Bourbons has therefore done exactly what the elder did ; 
by holding out the Opposition as its enemies with a view to 
make them unpopular, it has made them so in reality. 

It would be a mistake, however, to believe, that the Opposi- 
tion has a formed plan to overturn the present government and 
bring ina — The Opposition consisted, in the lifetime 
of Casimir Périer, of from 160 to 180 members, and now in 
all probability it is more than half the Chamber. Never- 
theless it may be assumed as a certainty, that out of 230 
or 240 members opposed to the system that has been followed 
for the last two years, there would not be ten who would put 
themselves forward to change the government and dynasty, and 
establish a republic. The republican form will be accepted, if 
ever it happens at all, in the same way that the Orleans family 
was accepted after the fall of Charles X,—when there appears to 
be no other way of saving the liberty and independence of the 
country. It was not for the sake of putting Louis Philippe on 
the throne, that the revolution of July was brought to pass ; but 
simply to get rid of a dynasty which proved itself incompatible 
with the existence of representative government. It may be 
said with equal truth, that if the present dynasty is overturned 
and succeeded by a republic, it will not have been done for 
simple love of a republic, but to get rid of a dynasty which like 
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the other has broken the conditions on which it was admitted, 
and proved its existence incompatible with the institutions and 
securities it was sworn to defend. 

For the sake of getting rid of all restraint, and having his 
own personal way in every affair of national concern, Louis 
Philippe has destroyed all confidence and affection on the part 
of the men attached to the present Opposition, whether within 
the Houses or without; and he has alicnated the feelings of the 
numerous classes and particularly of the workmen of the great 
towns, by the very measures which he has taken to prevent a 
new popular revolution after the manner of the one in July. 

The new king hardly found himself fixed in the place of his 
cousin Charles X, when he began to be afraid of the same end ; 
and as the men who fought in July were for the most part from 
the poorer classes, he left nothing undone to hinder these 
classes from thinking of beginning again. Charles X fancied 
that if he could only make the regular troops fire on the citizens, 
there would be no fear of revolution ; never thinking that men 
accustomed to all the comforts of civil life would be bold enough 
or strong enough to attack his army. Louis Philippe and his 
court have reasoned nearly in the same way; only instead of 
fighting the population with the army, they have conceived the 
idea of setting the national guards at war with the working 
classes, and felt sure that if they could only put the middle 
classes in action against the working, these last would be 
deprived for ever of all power of rising against the govern- 
ment. 

This plan of setting one class against another to misrule them 
all, was formed within the month that followed the revolution 
of July, and has never been lost sight of since. The people 
in trust under the new government, were continually heard 
lamenting that some harmless assemblage of the people had 
dispersed without resistance ; what they wanted was, that some- 
body would have proceeded to some outrage, or at all events 
have refused to disperse when called upon, to give an opportu- 
nity of making a hole through some of them,—for that was the 
phrase, in the court of the citizen king. To push the national 
guard to act with violence, it was attempted to persuade them, 
though by the merest and most downright falsehood, that the col- 
lections in the streets were formed of professional thieves whose 
object was the plunder of the shops. One of the most serious 
causes of complaint the new court alleged against Lafayette and 
his friends, was that they had put down the collections in the 
streets without shedding of blood. The system of violence thus 


preached up by the courtiers of Louis Philippe, and of which 
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himself is understood to be the inventor, was not confined to 
Paris or the repression of political commotions. It was extended 
to the Departments, to put down disturbances created simply by 
want. There were instances where public officers received 
severe reprimands, for having quelled without bloodshed dis- 
turbances excited by the price of corn. 

And while the new court fancied it was keeping down the 
working classes by means of the national guard, its plan was to 
keep this last in order with the regular army. But the experi- 
ments that have been made on this point in sundry of the great 
towns have had such ill success, that there probably will be 
some hesitation before they are tried again. They not only 
will never make the regular army come to blows with the 
national guard, but they cannot get the troops to act against 
the working classes, unless the national guard begins first. 
There are numbers of officers who declare, that where the ques 
tion is of acting against anybody in their own country, no troop 
of theirs shall move unless the national guard takes the head of 
the column. Proof of this was given in the attempt at insur- 
rection in the month of June; where not a soldier could be got 
to fire upon the people, till the national guard of Paris began to 
act against the insurgents. 

In the middle of a people thus divided, distrustful, conscious 
of insecurity, weighed down with taxes, stands a ministry the 
most incapable and the object of the ange contempt that 
ever existed in France. When Casimir Périer was called on to 
form a cabinet, he could not find a single man of talent and 
capacity that would act with him; because everybody was 
aware of his irritable and passionate disposition, and scarcely 
any people thought he could maintain himself against the 
attacks of the Opposition, He was consequently obliged, in 
order to get up a ministry, to take men who for the most part 
were of no force, in whom the public had not the smallest 
confidence, and who took office for nothing but the chances of 
personal advantage they saw in it. The colleagues of the Pre- 
sident of Council were consequently considered, both in the 
Chambers and out, as nothing but a sort of clerks, who had no 
will of their own, but took their orders simply from him, and 
had nothing to do with the system of policy pursued. They 
were supported in the Chambers in their several departments of 
office by the majority, as so many instruments of the First 
Minister’s ; but not one of them, without exception, had the 
smallest pretension to have any followers of his own in either of 
the Chambers. 

The death of the head of the cabinet set in its full light before 
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the eyes of the public, the incapacity, or more properly the per- 
fect nullity, of his associates. The only one among them that 
had any knowledge abroad, was General Sebastiani, Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs. A man with an utter absence of 
attachment to any system of policy more than another, he was 
inclined, for the sake of keeping office, to accede to everything 
required of him by the court or the First Minister; but still he 
might have made some representations upon the points on which 
he was required to take an active part. An attack of apoplexy 
which he had towards the end of the last session, deprived him 
almost entirely of the use of his intellectual faculties, and he 
has not recovered them to this day. But whatever may be his 
state and condition, he keeps his place; he can sign his name, 
and the king wants no more. 

The Minister of Justice is a barrister who under Charles X 
had acquired a certain reputation by defending some of the 
persons charged with political offences, but who in respect of 
either legislative or judicial knowledge, is rather below medio- 
crity. As a lawyer his knowledge is nothing, aud he would not 
be competent to draw up the most trifling Jaw. Since the re- 
volution of July he has separated himself from all the men 
whose opinions he had temporarily adopted, and at this moment 


is ——~ but a passive instrument in the hands of Louis Phi- 


lippe. He has put out of office, as far as he was able, all the 
persons whose friend he professed to be, and in his official 
capacity prosecutes the same writers and principles that he de- 
fended as a pleader. Scarcely a day passes without his old 
speeches being thrown in his teeth, in part refutation of the 
proceedings he sets on foot. 

The Minister of the Home Department came into office at the 
moment of the trial of the Polignac administration, when nobody 
could be found to take the place the doctrinaires [French Whigs] 
were leaving. Nobody would ever have thought of him, if he 
had not been a member of the Chamber of Peers; but it was 
thought necessary to have a member of that Chamber in the 
cabinet that could speak, and there was not a better to be 
found. He was young, and consequently had no previous poli- 
tical breaks-down attaching to his name; he had given no 
proof of capacity, but he had the character of having gone 
through his college lectures with credit. When he came into 
the ministry, he undertook to go hand in hand with Dupont de 
Eure and General Lafayette ; but he forgot the engagement 
after the first visit he paid Louis Philippe. He is just now the 
minister the most in favour at court, the most zealous courtier 
of the several members of the royal family, and the most docile 
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instrument the king has. The only department of his oflice he 
attends to, is the secret police and making appointments ; all 
the rest he has turned over to some other of the ministers. 
Louis Philippe is the more delighted, because, next to diplo- 
macy, he thinks he shines in the management of secret police. 

The Minister of Finance, a man of seventy-five years of age, 
is the same Abbé that in 1789 officiated in the Champ de Mars 
when Talleyrand said mass ; that in 1814 took an active part in 
the restoration, and was appointed to the ministry of finance as 
a reward for his services, in which capacity he was of some use 
to the under-the-rose speculations of Casimir Périer ; that emi- 
grated to Ghent when Napoleon came back from Elba, and was 
appointed minister again after the second restoration. He 
is a man who looks for the public prosperity in the funds, 
and has his eyes constantly fixed on the jobs of Change; a 
perfect stranger to everything that is not finance, and not capa- 
ble of tacking two sentences together for the public eye. He 
has made himself a party among the great capitalists by favour- 
ing their interests at the public expense, and sharing in their 
operations. Though he ea only been a short time in the 
ministry, he has found the means to get together an enormous 
fortune. 

The Minister of War, an old soldier of Napoleon’s, has a high 
reputation as a military man ; but it is impossible to hide under 
a more rugged and even repulsive outside, a more supple and 
servile soul. Ignorant of what is meant by political principle, 
ready to lend his professional knowledge to the support of any 
system of government, Marshal Soult has never dreamt of any 
object but fortune, honours, and power. He has been seen with 
the same zeal and eagerness serving a system of military despo- 
tism under the Empire, jesuitism and chouanerie under the Re~ 
storation, and the juste milieu after the revolution of July. 
Possessed of no character in private life, he is despised and 
hated even by the army. In the last session he stood up in a 
full Chamber and declared, that he would never part with his 
appointments but with his life; and he has the same taste for 
power as for money. He will execute anything that Louis 
Philippe may chuse to put him on. 

The Minister of Marine, an officer whose reputation dates 
from the battle of Navarino, has had the genius to keep from 
mixing with anything but the affairs of his department, which 
he is held by some to understand pretty well. He leaves Louis 
Philippe to manage the politics of the home and foreign depart- 
ments as he pleases, and professes that he has no knowledge of 
anything but what belongs to the sea, There are those who 
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have pretensions to be acquainted with him, who think that at 
the bottom he does not know much more than the other minis- 
ters, only he is more cunning. In fact he has shown that he 
has the talent of getting into no scrape either with the Cham- 
bers or the public. 

The Minister of Public Works is an old prefect of the Empire 
and Restoration, loyally devoted to any power that will give 
him place. It is said of him that on the fall of the Empire, he 
had the tricoloured flag burnt by the public executioner, to 
curry favour with Louis XVIII and the returned emigrants. 
In the revolution of July he was one of the emissaries sent by 
Charles X to the Hotel de Ville to treat, when he began to have 
a bad opinion of his situation. The signs of attachment he gave 
to the Ronshens of the elder branch, make him suspicious in 
the eyes of the patriot party, who have a strong idea of his 
working to bring about a third restoration. He is active, indus- 
trious, and not without talent in petty affairs; but he knows 
nothing of the general administration of a country. He has no 
political opinion of his own; or, more properly, he is of the 
opinion of all powers that proffer him employment. His stock 
of complaisance for the private wishes of the king, is as great 
as that of either Soult or Montalivet. 

Very little is to be told of the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the most pompous and the greatest cypher of mankind. He was 
taken only to stop a gap, and goes for nothing either with 
the public, or the Chambers, or- his colleagues, or the court. 
Of him therefore there is no more to be said. 

From what has been given it results, that properly speaking, 
France is without a ministry at all. There are people who go 
by the name, but who are in reality nothing more than clerks, 
having no common plan of their own, nor directing the politics 
of the country either at home or abroad. Who is it then that 
really governs France ; and how does a ministry which is nei- 
ther supported by public opinion nor the Chambers, contrive to 
keep in office ? 

Fens is governed by Louis Philippe. It is he that directs 
everything both within and without. The same reasons that 
made him dismiss from about him all the men of the revolution 
who were faithful to their principles, have made him attach 
himself to ministers who are nothing but the executers of his 
ideas. During Lafitte’s administration, he used to correspond 
personally with foreign powers, and keep back from his First 
Minister the most important communications of the ambassadors. 
At the present moment there is not one of the ministers, that 
durst demand of him as a constitutional right, to have the 
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direction of foreign affairs, or even to be made acquainted with 
the state of the relations of France with other governments. 
The king directs all and everything in such astyle of absolute 
mastery, that he would consider it a personal incivility to be 
asked by his cabinet to let them have any share in the arrange- 
ment. 

In the home department, he governs in a manner equally 
absolute. It must not be thought, for example, that it is 
the Minister of Justice who sets the courts upon political 

rosecutions. The direction comes from the Court. The 
usneneetbiedad of the Cour Royale at Paris, scarcely ever 
communicates with anybody but the king direct. It is from 
him personally that he receives the order to prosecute such a 
journal, arrest such a suspected individual, or make an 
examination of his papers. The Prefect of Police is another 
that has his communications direct with Louis Philippe, and 
receives his hints upon the measures to be taken, and the 
spirit in which he is to act in the performance of his 
functions. 

Appointments and dismissals, of a certain degree of import- 
ance, are not proposed to the king by the ministers, but to the 
ministers by the king; and he has no idea of - objections 
beingmade. To know what kind of men he is to get rid of and what 
to employ, he applies to two or three Boards of secret scrutiny ; 
the one he is fondest of, being that which is carried on through 
his aide-de-camp De R The camarilla the journals so 
often talk of, and which is the virtual director of all affairs, 
is nothing but a kind of secret police-office, at the head of 
which is De R . This private board, which is as old as 
the first months that followed the July revolution, has been 
greatly enlarged since the income of the Civil List has been 
added to the already extensive income of the house of Orleans. 

The nullity of ministers and the personal interference of Louis 
Philippe in all that concerns the public, are no secrets to any 
tolerably well informed man in France. Some surprise therefore 
may be felt, that such a ministry should be able to hold its ground 
in spite of the press and public opinion. See then how this 
phenomenon is to be explained. 

As long as Casimir Périer was alive, all those who put their 
trust in him saw nothing in the ministry but himself, and never 
thought about his colleagues. And when he deceased, the 
session of 1831 was over. The present ministers therefore had 
not to face the Chamber after they were left to their own 
strength. If they had had this to do at the beginning of 
the session, they could not have stood against the Opposition 
for a week. 
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When Casimir Périer first became President of Council, 
many people from recollection of the long opposition he had 
kept up under the Bourbons of the elder branch, took him for 
one of the stoutest supporters of the revolution of July, and in 
consequence joined the ministry of which he seemed to be the 
life and soul. And when they had once joined, the dislike to 
confess themselves wrong hindered them from quitting him, 
after his irascible temperament, imperious manners, violence, 
and antipathy to every kind of popular man and measure, had 
shown him to bean unfit person to govern a nation. It became 
clear nevertheless towards the conclusion of the session, that 
many of the Deputies submitted to his domineering but 
impatiently, and wanted only an opportunity to turn against 
his system. His death delivered them from their dilemma, 
and left them to the exercise of their judgment and their 
consciences, 

The other members of the Council, and Louis Philippe 
himself who so well knew how to make his advantage of the 
violent passions of the late chief of the cabinet, saw clearly 
what an enormous loss they had had. They made the most 
vehement efforts to keep within their system all those who 
had been attached to the person of the man. ‘They tried to 
persuade France that the two past parliamentary majorities 
had supported Casimir Périer, not in consequence of the 
confidence which had arisen out of his conduct while in 
opposition under the Restoration, but from approbation of 
the system he had pursued since he was minister. In this 
view they exaggerated to a ridiculous extent in the journals 
under their influence, the effect produced in Paris by the loss 
which, as they said, France had just undergone ; they prompted 
the commercial people to shut their shops in sign of mourning, 
got the greatest possible crowds to attend the funeral, and set 
on foot a subscription for a monument. 

‘M. Peérier’s head-clerks that were left behind him in the ministry, 
saw the funeral of the President of Council to be a capital opportunity 
to rouse decayed affections, and get up an imposing display of sorrow 
for his loss, and attachment to the political system he had chosen to 
continue. In consequence the National Guards were put on duty to 
attend the funeral ceremony, and six thousand people from the different 
public offices go directions to mount a crape in their hats, and go and 
help to utter Jeremiads at the tomb of the great man that for three 
days the Treasury journals had been hymning with their praise. 
Nothing that could tend to tickle the curiosity of the loungers of a great 
metropolis, was forgotten by the juste milieu’s undertakers; pro- 
grammes announcing the track of the procession, the enumeration 
and the places of the different civil and military bodies that were to 
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attend, were distributed profusely in all quarters of thetown. And to 
wind up all, superbly fine weather assisted in bringing the population 
to see the sight.’ 

* But neither the attraction of the spectacle, nor the influence of a 
cloudless sky following upon a dreary winter, could revive enthusi- 
asm in hearts where it had been choked by the misconduct of the 
illustrious deceased. ‘The population,—not meaning thereby that of 
the public offices,—held their tongues and went home with supreme 
indifference to the show.’—Vol. ii. p. 344. 


The death of the President of Council detached a considerable 
number from the ministry ; but when people had seen the forces 
of the juste milieu marched past in review order at the funeral, it 
had the effect of detaching many more. If subtraction had 
been made from the attendants, of all that came there by virtue 
of their situations, it was clear the train would not have been 
greater than at the funeral ofa citizen of the commercial classes, 
who was well to do in the world, extensively respected in his 
neighbourhood, and rather numerously furnished with relations. 
The enemies of the ministry themselves, were astonished at 
the indifference with which the mass of the people saw a man 
put into his grave, who had at one time possessed enormous 
popularity, and had just been playing so high a part. 

The landing of the Duchess of Berri in the south, the rising 
of the Chouans in the west, and the appearance of Lord 
Wellington in the English ministry, completed the ruin of 
Casimir Périer’s colleagues in the public eye. On all sides 
there was a call for a ministry of the ‘ extreme left,’and men who 
had been distinguished for their devotion to the juste milieu sys- 
tem, said openly that Lafayette must be put at the head of the 
National Guards again, and the direction of affairs given to 
Odilon Barrot and his friends. The failure of Lord Wellington 
in his attempts to form a ministry, and the return of Lord Grey 
to office, did a good deal to moderate the zeal, and the partizans 
of the juste milieu gave over talking of the necessity of a 
ministry entirely from the extreme left; but they continued to 
acknowledge and proclaim the insufficiency of the existing 
ministry, and the necessity of another. 

In this state of things occurred the death of General 
Lamarque, who had kept up such a keen opposition to the 
Périer ministry. He had a great number of friends and 
followers, to whom his death was a real affliction; but 
nevertheless it cannot be denied, that at his funeral less was 
thought about Lamarque than about the system of which 
he was the enemy. The Opposition both within doors and 
without, seemed to think their turn was come to parade their 
strength, 
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‘Lamarque died on the 2nd of June 1892. The next day the 
Deputies present in Paris, the various patriotic societies, the schools, 
his constituents from Vendée, and the political refugees of all nations, 
appointed committee-men to determine the track of the funeral, and 
arrange the places which these different assemblages should take. 
So far from showing any signs of opposition to what was openly 
announced in all the journals as intended, the authorities sent agents 
to the President of the 4ide-toi Society, to enter into an understanding 
with that gentleman on various points connected with the ceremony. 
On the Tuesday morning, 5th of June, there was the most perfect quiet 
in the metropolis, and nothing could have led anybody to surmise the 
bloody scene that was to conclude the day. The weather was fine, and 
everything seemed favourable to the splendour of the ceremony. From 
the hour of ten in the morning, numerous assemblages of inhabitants 
were formed upon the Boulevards and in the direction of the house 
from which the funeral was to set off. They were composed of French 
people of all classes, and principally of national guards in their uniform. 
The whole metropolis had the appearance of being moved with one 
feeling of regret, and wishing to pay a last compliment to the mortal 
remains of a great citizen, who might be said to have died in the breach 
defending the liberties of the public. At eleven the body was placed 
on the car that was to convey it, and after some confusion such as it is 
impossible to avoid on occasions of this nature, it was put in motion, 
drawn by friends and admirers who were eager to obtain this op- 
portunity of testifying their regard. It was a magnificent sight, the 
flood of French and foreigners pressing forward in silence in close 
column of three miles long, with the flags of twenty different countries 
flying over the coffin of Lamarque, and men of all nations uniting in 
an expression of respect to the remains of the gallant friend of free 
men all over the world, The funeral moved off under shouts of Vive 
la liberté! Vive Lafayette! There is no occasion to dwell on anything 
that took place before the arrival of the procession at the Place de la Bas- 
tille,which was where Lamarque was to be bid farewell to by his friends 
for ever. Much indignation was there excited by the gross and 
irritating measure that had been taken, of locking up the young men 
of the Polytechnic School in their college. After this there were cries 
of Vive la liberté! Honneur @ Lamarque! Down with the Juste 
Milieu ! in the line of march. But it was observed that these principally 
came from individuals whom none of the friends of freedom had any 
knowledge of, and whom they in vain tried to keep quiet by intimating 
that in the actual circumstances sorrow was the way to show respect 
to liberty.’ 

‘ The aspect of the people in general, was tranquil as force itself, 
settled as grief; but it was plain that men whose object was 
disturbance were mixed among them, and were trying to lead 
them to disorder in spite of the efforts of the national guard and 
Lamarque’s friends to hinder it. Silence however was temporarily 
obtained, when Marshal Clausel in the name of the army, and 
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Mauguin in the name of the Chamber of Deputies, made addresses 
which were received with overwhelming plaudits.’ 

‘ Lafayette, on being called on to speak, moved forward towards 
the open road, and in a short extempore speech pointed on one hand 
to the site where formerly stood the Bastille, an object which makes so 
fine a representative of the Revolution of 1789, and on the other to 
that vast collection of the French people, who had beaten their enemies 
in the grand week of 1830. He bowed with enthusiastic reverence to 
the colours, not of a parcel of kings, but of the people of Poland, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, and Germany, which floated over the coffin of 
Lamarque, and which he called the children of the brave old Tricolour. 
He ended with begging of the crowds that heard him to go quietly to 
their homes, and not to mar this great day for their country. And as 
something had been said about carrying Lamarque to the Pantheon, 
Lafayette urgently recommended to the friends of liberty to respect the 
wishes of the deceased and the arrangements that had been previously 
made by his relatives. This exhortation was received with general 
assent; the Deputies withdrew, and if the funeral ceremony had so 
concluded, it would have formed the most imposing and memorable 
protest that ever was entered against a government or against its 
measures. —Vol. ii. p. 348. 


The ministry and its system would not have gone on for three 
days, if this expression of public opinion had ended without 
disorder ; the administration was done for and utterly sunk, 
under the consequences of its incapacity and the weight of 
general disapprobation. But just as the spectators were on the 
point of separating, somebody in the middle hoisted two red 
flags, on one of which was inscribed ‘ Liberty or Death,’ a red 
cap was paraded on the point of a pike, and the public was 
astonished with the appalling symbols of the time of blood and 
terror. A fight commenced between the armed bodies and a 
number of people whose intentions and object the Deputies had 
no knowledge of, and the capital was turned for four-and-twenty 
hours into a regular field of battle. The artillery, which was 
brought into action and continued so for many hours, carried 
terror into the bosoms of all the families in Paris, for people 
did not know what the object of the fighting was. 

In order to excite the troops to act, they were told they 
were to fight the Carlists, who after failing in the south and 
west were trying a last chance in the capital. The Minister at 
War in speaking to the officers collected near the Chateau of 
the Tuileries, told them they were now to settle the affair with 
the partizans of Henry V, and they must give them a blow of 
which they would never get the better. Marshal Lobau com- 
manding the National Guard was much about the same time 
telling the officers at the heads of corps, that they were to fight 
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the republicans and save Paris and France from the repetition 
of the scenes of 1793. And the Minister of the Interior gave 
out in a proclamation, that the insurgents were republicans and 
Carlists both together, who had formed a monstrous alliance to 
overthrow the monarchy of July. 

On the morning of the 6th of June, the Opposition deputies 
who were in Paris met at M. Lafitte’s, to determine whether 
means could not be found to stop the bloodshed and establish 
peace. Some of them proposed that they should go in a body 
to the Tuileries, and so induce the people by their example to 
show themselves on the side of the government. Others ob- 
jected that this proceeding would be considered by a great 
number of persons, as conveying an approbation of a system 
which put France into a state of civil war. They said the 
ministry would not fail to present it to the public in this light 
through the medium of their journals ; and that Louis Philippe 
would only be the more obstinate in his system, if he discover- 
ed he was to be supported by the Opposition in the dangers 
it might bring upon him. It was however agreed that three 
Deputies should wait upon the king to represent to him the 
melancholy consequences which had arisen to France from the 
course taken by his ministry, and try to bring him to measures 
of mildness and conciliation. The whole assembly was of 
opinion that this ought to be done, but nobody would volunteer 
the office. A ballot fixed upon Messrs. Lafitte, Odilon Barrot, 
and Arago. It was agreed that the Deputies should meet again 
in the evening at M. Lafitte’s to hear the report of the three 
commissioners. The author gives an account that may be 
depended on as pretty correct, of the interview between Louis 
Philippe and the three Deputies. 


‘ The three Deputies were immediately introduced into the room 
that was Louis XVIII’s bedchamber, but transformed by the opera- 
tions of July into a business-room for Louis Philippe. The king 
speedily made his appearance by a side door leading out of the queen’s 
apartment. The king’s looks and countenance were placid, his manner 
civil, free from agitation, and showing no signs of the mental suffer- 
ing which the state of things might reasonably have produced. His 
Majesty received the three patriotic Deputies with politeness, told 
them he was glad to see them, that the Opposition’ could not have 
chosen individuals he was more happy to receive, and after asking 
them to sit down, and taking a place himself in front of his writing- 
table, appeared to wait to hear what they had to say.’ 

‘If my information is correct, what then took place in this 
memorable interview was as follows. I shall give the facts without 


comment, exactly as they came from the recollection of another 
person into mine.’ 


2a2 
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‘M. Odilon Barrot spoke first ; and in a grave address, in the most 
guarded and respectful terms, represented to the king that the Depu- 
ties of the National Opposition, like all good citizens, deeply lamented 
the disorders and evils which the day before had witnessed ; that none 
of them could find words to express their reprobation of the excesses 
and culpable displays of feeling, fallen into by the individuals who had 
disavowed the law and resisted the legal authorities by forceof arms. But 
that it was also part of their duty not to conceal from the head of the 
state, that the retrograde policy of his cabinet, the neglect with which 
the engagements entered into in July had been treated, the way in which 
the hopes formed from the revolution had been disappointed, the 
national honour forgotten, and in short the whole system since the 
13th of March, had produced an exasperation and mass of hostile feel- 
ing, which by setting the citizens upon each other, had filled the 
streets of Paris with blood, and paved the way for that most dreadful 
of calamities a civil war, which might no sooner be put down at one 
point than it would break out at another.’ 

‘M. Odilon Barrot ended with adjuring the king to put an end to 
the effusion of blood which was still going on, to stop the cannon 
which was heard at the time in the room where the king sat, to be 
moderate towards the conquered, and toallay all future causes of contest 
by a speedy and frank return to the principles on which the revolution 
had placed his family upon the throne.’ 

‘The king replied, that having been daringly attacked by his 
enemies, he made use of his legitimate right of self-defence ; that the 
time was come when revolt must be put down, and he only em- 
ployed artillery that it might be done the quicker; that for all that, 
he had refused to accede to the proposal which had been made to him, 
to declare the city of Paris in a state of siege ; that as for the pretended 
engagements entered into at the Hotel de Ville and the republican 
institutions about which the Opposition made so much noise, he did 
not know what it all meant; that he had fulfilled to superfluity every 
promise he had made, and given France as much or more of republican 

- institutions than he had ever engaged to do; that the Programme of 
the Hotel de Ville never existed anywhere but in the head of General 
Lafayette, whose incessant protestations on that point were evidently 
the effects of a mistake; that as for the system called of the 13th of 
March, people were quite wrong in giving the credit of it to M. Périer, 
for the system was the king’s own and the result of his individual 
conviction, the produce of his own reflexions, and the expression of 
his political and official opinion ; that he, Louis Philippe, had only 
consented to take the throne on conditions which implied being 
followed up by this system, the most conformable of any to the 
general wish of France, and from which he would not move on either 
side if he was to be made mince-meat in a mortar. “‘ Aud besides that,” 
added the king, “ it will not do, gentlemen, to deal in vague charges. 
Point out the complaints you have to make against what you call 
the Périer system, though Périer, poor man, has very little right 
to bear the blame. What is the fault you find with the system? Let 
us hear.” 
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‘M. Arago replied by a rapid and lively sketch of the divisions by 
which France was torn to pieces, and which the present policy of the 
government appeared expressly calculated to keep up. He instanced 
his own family, in a state of distraction from political differences, and 
quoted his brother and nephew who perhaps at the moment that he 
was speaking were taking away each other’s lives on opposite sides, 
and he compared it to the history of the D’Ailly in the time of the 
League, who while fighting for Henry [TV killed his own son in the 
streets of Paris. M. Arago then mentioned the way in which public 
employments had been given to friends of the fallen dynasty, the 
outrageous connivance at the operations of the Carlists, while any 
trifling improprieties in the men or the journals of July were prose- 
cuted with a violence unexampled in the annals of the Restoration. 
M. Arago then stated the astonishment and grief felt throughout the 
whole of France at the apparent understanding existing with the 
Duchess of Berri, and the unfavourable constructions to which this 
circumstance might give rise At these words Louis Philippe broke 
out, “ That his government had no enemies but the Carlists and the 
republicans ; that the notions which had been talked of, were nothing 
but the consequences of their manceuvres ; that people accused him of 
avarice, him, who in all his life never knew that money had value ; 
that they perverted his best intentions, till for a long time he had not 
been able to look into either the Tribune or the National ; that his 
father, who was the best citizen in France, had been calumniated 
like himself, till he had been driven to give the revolution a@ bloody 
pledge he ought not; that the demands of the two revolutions were 
insufferable alike ; that he, Louis Philippe, was not an obstinate man, 
and he had shown it, when after long resistance he had been weak 
enough to yield to mob direction, and take down from the front of his 
residence, and out of his coat of arms, the jfleurs de lys which had 
always been the bearings of his family.’ 

‘ As to the representations relative to the Duchess of Berri, Louis 
Philippe declared, that if that Princess was taken, justice should have 
its course ; but happen what will, his reign should never witness a 
bloody tragedy. And as he said so, the cannon at St. Mcry made the 
windows of the palace rattle.’ 

‘ The discussion having been turned by M. Arago on the ground of 
foreign affairs, and the deputy lamenting the state of degradation and 
submission into which France had fallen in the eyes of Europe, the 
king in return launched into praises of the foreign policy. ‘‘ ‘This po- 
licy,”” he said, ‘‘ is what has hindered the powers from doing what they 
decidedly intended. For six months, I have had them all in my own 
hands. The king of Holland will give in. I have found France a 
new ally in King Leopold, and I shall make him my son-in-law in 
spite of many that it will not please. In short, if 1 am obliged to say 
it, the powers are in such a position that my throne just now is the 
last that could be shaken,—there is not one of them has got the stuff 
in him a Duke of Orleans has.” 

** But, Sire, the business of Ancona! To think of the tricoloured 
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flag being hauled down by order of Rome, upon the walls of a 
citadel of which our own troops are in possession! To think of the 
ambassador of the king of the revolution of July kissing the Pope's 
feet!” 

“* Gently, Sir!” said the king sharply, “‘ we can all hear. Well, 
there may be something to be said about the business of Ancona. But 
we wanted to carry a point ; that was all that was of any consequence ; 
and we have carried it. And then, a little consideration for an obsti- 
nate old priest, was no such great matter. And besides, whatever 
were the means employed by my ambassador, he has made out a com- 
plete justification in his correspondence. Goon.” 

‘ The discussion having begun again upon the system at large of 
the 13th of March, the king, who gave himself the air of holding M. 
Périer very cheap, maintained that the complaints of the Opposition 
had all the less foundation, inasmuch as the system was in reality 
nothing but the continuation of that of the 3rd of November. “ 1 
appeal to M. Lafitte,” said he, “‘ Is it not the system you followed 
yourself?” ‘The quondam President of the Council at first preserved 
the sort of silence which says No. But on Louis Philippe’s afterwards 
putting forwardagainthesameanalogy, M. Lafitte protested vigorously 
against any such admission, which would be the more inaccurate, it 
being notorious that a radical difference of opinion with his Majesty 
on the conduct of affairs both at home and abroad, had been the cause 
of his retirement from office.’ 

‘ In conclusion Louis Philippe said to the three Deputies, that it 
being his duty to hear the representatives of France, and study the 
wants and wishes of the country, he should always be glad to see 
them. That when they made any representation upon good grounds, 
he would pay every attention to it; but to speak plainly, he really 
had not found there was anything in their Compte Rendu, of which so 
much had been said, and as the system followed by his government 
was the result of his mature convictions, he was sorry to be obliged 
to tell them that he would not alter it.’ 

‘ On rising to go away, M. Lafitte said to the king that he withdrew 
under feelings of the deepest pain ; that he implored of him to com- 
pare the eagerness and enthusiasm with which he was received in 
public in times that were past, with the effect in the present day ; that 
this only demonstrated that a great deal was wrong ; and that he con- 
jured His Majesty to ask himself, whether a king of France who 
wants 50,090 men to take careof him, is king of France at all.’—Vol. 
ii. p. 350. 


The government, as is known, got the better of the insur- 
gents. That same evening it was determined to declare Paris 
in a state of siege, and that the individuals charged with po- 
litical offences, and particularly the editors of journals, should 
be brought before a Court Martial. Barthe had drawn up a report 
upon the question whether simple civilians could be brought 
before such a court, and it had been proved upon him that the 
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course would be illegal and contrary to the fundamental pro- 
visions of the Charter. But they were not to be stopped by 
this ; for no doubt was felt that the Court of Appeal [ Cassation] 
would side with the ministry against the law. There was an 
idea at first of arresting some forty Deputies ; and those who 
had met at M. Lafitte’s got intimation that warrants were 
being prepared against them. The Court, which this kind of 
coup détat would have exactly suited, nevertheless failed at 
heart when it came to the point; but not liking to give up the 
plan completely, it ordered warrants against three members of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The decision given in the interval 
by the Court of Appeal, which was the result of the way in 
which the matter was taken up by the press, put an extin- 
guisher upon these schemes of violence. 

The attempt at insurrection on the 5th and 6th of June 
having had the effect of momentarily consolidating the ministry, 
Louis Philippe speedily took advantage of this to dismiss from 
public office, not only such Deputies as remained steady to the 
principles of the revolution, but -their sons, their brothers, and 
their friends. ‘The consequence of this has been, that there is 
as wide a breach between the Opposition and Louis Philippe, as 
there was with Charles X and any members of his family ; and 
that in the coming session, it will be stronger and more united 
than in the last. Such members of the Chamber as supported 
the ministry from attachment to Casimir Périer or through 
the opinion they had of his character or talents, are very little 
inclined to support the ministry at present. They feel the 
necessity of getting the government of France out of the 
hands of the court, and consequently will not give their 
support to men who are simply tools of Louis Philippe. 
Another portion, though disposed by habit or interest to be 
always on the side of government, will be under the necessity of 
abandoning the ministers, to keep on terms with the electors that 
send them to the Chamber. Many of these have been afraid to 
go back into their counties, for fear of being saluted with 
warming-pans and pi pe kettles, and other broad hints from 
their constituents ; and they look to the next session for get- 
ting themselves into a little better odour. It is therefore all 
but impossible, that the present ministry should have a 
majority in the representative House. 

ut will Louis Philippe hold to his declaration, that he will 
not change if he was to be made mince-meat in a mortar? Wiil 
he try to go on with ministers that cannot get a majority ; or 
will he dissolve the Chamber for the chance of getting one that 
will suit him better? Whichever of the two he may do, he 
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will find himself in exactly the road of Charles X, only that 
this time the chances will be worse. The people would be less 
gencrous this revolution than they were the last ; and would be 
exceeding likely to pay themselves for the deceptions that have 
been practised on them for two years that are gone. On the 
other hand, there does not seem much likelihood of Louis 
Philippe’s giving up with a good grace to a majority against him 
in the national representation ; he will therefore take to some 
middle course, some proper medium invention or another. But 
even if he does this, he will be obliged, on many points, to do 
something to satisfy the country, and this will increase the 
strength of the Opposition in the House. The more people 
have been disappointed, the more rigid will they be in the securi- 
ties required of the Crown, and as the distrust is as strong on 
one side as the other, it may be foretold that it will not end 
without a rupture outright. 





Arr. XII.—1. Essay on Political Tactics; containing Six of the 
Principal Rules proper to be observed by a Political Assembly. 
By Jeremy Bentham. London, 1791. 

2, Practical Suggestions for the internal Reform of the House of 
Commons. By a Parliamentary Secretary. F. C. Westley. 
1832. 

3. Report from the Select Committee on Public Petitions. 25 July 
1832. Par. P. No. 639. 

4. Report from the Select Committee on the present State of the 
Library of the House of Commons. 16 July 1832. Par. P. No. 
G00. 


5. Report from the Select Committee on the House of Commons 
Buildings. 6 October 1831. Par. P. No. 308. 

6. Report of the Officers connected with the House of Commons, and 
the Salaries, Fees, and other Emoluments, received by the Holders. 
18 April 1832. Par. P. No. 398. 

7. Return of the Expenses of all Select Committees of the House of 
Commons since the year 1830. 27 September 1831. Par. P. No. 
273. 

8. An Account of the Expenses incurred, and the number of Reports 
presented by the several Commissions of Inquiry during the years 
1830 and 1831. 6 June 1832. Par. P. No. 512. 


A GLANCE at the list of publications and parliamentary 
documents above, will suggest to the most careless 
eader other reforms than the preliminary one just accome 
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plished. What some of these reforms ought to be, it is pro- 
posed to make the subject of the present article. 

In examining the machinery of the legislature, reference 
should be made to its duties. By duties, are not meant those 
considerations of political honesty which we have sought to 
secure by the reform bill, but the practical drudgery which 
must be encountered in order to attain the objects of a 
legislature. The notion of an M. P. hitherto has extended 
little further than the privilege of franking, conducting local 
business, obtaining admission in or under the gallery, for- 
warding petitions and memorials to the Treasury, Excise, or 
Customs, asking for places, presenting petitions, and voting on 
the great questions; all the minor parts of the execution of 
the great scheme, escape the observation of almost the whole 
of this busiest of political communities. One is almost 
tempted to believe that the attention and the talk bestowed 
upon political matters by the English public, have partaken 
more of the restless curiosity and gossiping propensity of the 
quidnunc, than of the sincere earnestness of the thinking, dis- 
interested and patriotic freeman, whose mind is sensible of the 
share which his interest, not less than his duty, demands that he 
should exercise in the conduct of public affairs. Thanks to 
the Lords, their resistance to the reform bill has roused the 
mgr to a full sense of its value; and though a great price 

as been paid for it, in the loss resulting from the stagnation 
of business which arose from the universal excitement and 
alarm, we shall in all probability derive through the national 
advancement in political thought a larger abundance of good 
effects from the measure in consequence, and therewith a more 
ample indemnification for the present sacrifice, than if our 
demands had been obtained without the necessity of enforcing 
them. 

However rapidly a nation advances in the march of improve- 
ment, it is only step by step that it can proceed surely. It is 
thus only that each position attained is secured, and fair footing 
made for further advancement. 

We have gained the first step—the recognition of our right to 
chuse our representatives, to exercise a free voice in the 
councils of the legislature. Whether the exercise of that right is 
largely enough secured, a very little time will show. It is largely 
enough, no doubt, to enable us to get a firm footing to struggle 
with effect, for whatever else may be necessary to secure that 
right in its widest and fullest sense. 

The object now is to select the tools for our chosen work- 
men; to examine them, that no time may be lost in discarding 
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such as are unfit for their allotted uses, and in discovering what 
improvements may be made in them, that the great work be 
not delayed for lack of the secondary instruments, and thus 
good workmen, good time, and good measures be of no avail, 
and occasion be given to the boroughmonger and the tory to 
laugh us to scorn. But worse than all, shall we check that 
glowing public spirit which alike sustains the efforts of the 
friends of the people and discomfits their enemies, by giving 
birth to the idea, that no reliance can be placed on public 
virtue; that itis a sentiment, grateful indeed, but as it wants 
energy and aptitude for exertion, faithless in performance? It 
is on this idea, that the vanquished tories found their hope to 
swim back again to place when the waters are calm, if they do 
not succeed before the present agitation has subsided. Skilled 
in the tactics of debate, the forms of business, the routine of 
office, and in the conventional forms of the House, they com- 
placently contemplate the entanglement and defeat,—by mys- 
tery, by bustle, by reference to old usages,—of the efforts of the 
new men with whom independent constituencies will supply 
the place of the fashionable lounger and the intriguer at clubs. 

Forewarned, is forearmed. Let us see how matters work now, 
and be prepared at once to rid ourselves of the useless and 
awkward tools, which might do well enough for coarse and 
rude work, but which must mar the more delicate workmanship 
we have undertaken. 

The maxim ‘ Knowledge is power’ has been passed so often 
in the currency of generalities, that the more practical workings 
of the truth escape our attention. It ceases to be an active 
principle, operating immediately upon our conduct. Let us 
not repeat the error, but consider by what means knowledge is 
power in the legislature. 

In the legislature, knowledge is the great but not the only 
power, fitted to accomplish the ends of that institution. It 
were too plain a question to ask, if experience did not show 
that its truth is almost universally overlooked,—but can a good 
law be made without a knowledge of the nature and condition 
of the persons and things that are to be the subjects of it? Prac- 
tical wisdom is not instinctive or intuitive. By what process 
does a man born with a silver spoon in his mouth,—taught 
nonsense verses at Eton, wenching, driving, and the habits of the 
spendthrift at the University,—learn the condition of the middle 
and lower classes of society, their wants, their feelings, opinions 
and habits? But if chance gives hima glimpse of the circum- 
stances of other ranks of life, made half intelligible to him by 
the reading of a newspaper or a novel,—by what singular gift of 
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nature does he, whose personal habits are in constant war with 
business, become possessed of the knowledge of its minute 
operations? He may understand the law of usury, from his 
dealings in youth with the Jews ; he may not be altogether un- 
acquainted with the law of debtor and creditor, and the doctrine 
of profits, from having figured in incipientactions, and paid twenty, 
fifty, or a hundred per cent for long credit. Jurisprudence he 
may have learnt as a magistrate at the sessions, or a grand 
juryman at the assizes; thelaws of real property, and the 
question of the general registry from his attorney, with whom 
he is deeply mortgaged ; the corn-laws from his steward; the 
poor-laws from his tenants at quarter-day; criminal law 
from committing poachers ; these have been generally thie inci- 
dental lessons—the casual experiences of a legislator. He started 
in life flushed with the possession of wealth beyond the powers 
of his mind tospend usefully, frequented the turf, passed through 
the gambling-house, escaped with a reduced fortune or else be- 
came sordidly poor. In theone case he became sober and wise, 
and turned his knowledge of life to account by making laws, as if 
all men were fit for the gallies, irrecoverably vicious, or honest 
only when they have discovered from the effects of their vices 
that its seeming is the best policy. In the other case he pre- 
sented the beau idéal of the place-hunter. 

This genus is divided into many species ; varying in shades of 
plumage, in slight characteristics of form, and in degrees of 
voracity or savageness ; but with the exception of a few rare birds, 
the essential features are the same. 

But of the exceptions, how is the case improved. Some are 
lawyers, some are merchants, some are monopolists, some are 
millionnaires, some are theorists, some are practical men, some are 
bible-men ; how many are statesmen, the parliamentary records 
say not. It is not necessary to dwell upon characteristic features 
of these classes; their names describe their peculiarities, and in 
them are included all their qualifications. 

The complaint is not that these varieties find place in the 
House of Commons, for perhaps it is proper that the follies and 
vices as well as the wisdom of the country should be repre- 
sented ; but that the arrangements of the House are of sucha 
nature as to give scope only to the peculiarities described, 
without exacting any security for the performance of the general 
duties of the legislature. 

The House of Commons is a species of stock-market, in which 
each party endeavours to accomplish his own objects, to buy 
and sell at the most favourable prices, and by trick and intrigue 
and all available methods, to succeed as he best may. 
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The ‘ government’ and the ‘ opposition,’ are the ruling parties. 
All others are mere skirmishers, depending chiefly upon the 
indifference of the two great parties, in the midst of their own 
conflicts, to the petty objects of individuals. Hitherto, the ‘ go- 
vernment ’ being the ruling party, has usually resisted all mea- 
sures, which have not emanated from its own body. 

What side will the government take? has been the common 
inquiry. In the abolished state of things, probably this was a 
necessary evil; no party in the House having the power 
to carry its measures without the aid of government, the mem- 
bers in general patiently awaited its decision. 

By the downfall of the boroughmongers all dominant parties 
are destroyed. The close boroughs formed the nucleus of each 
party. Their representatives or nominees were, in such cases, 
the professional politicians who carried on, like other traders, 
the business of their party. The independent members who 
thickened the ranks on either side, were perhaps duped by their 
own impressions, or, if aspiring, hoped to reach an eminence on 
the shoulders of their fellow partizans. 

But now these things are changed. The House must exist 
by itself, or if upheld by any foreign aid, it must be by the power 
which creates it, public opinion. 

Public opinion however, will not preserve it, if its self-govern- 
ment be not regulated by sound practical rules, especially 
adapted to the uses and objects of the institution. 

In the masterly fragment published by Bentham for the use 
of the French in their first revolution, he attributes the failure 
of the representative bodies formed by Louis XVI, to the 
want of good practices. In that day, he approved of the 
British practice, which did not materially differ from that now 
in use. In the interval, the duties of our legislature have 
changed ; in other words, they have been extensively enlarged. 
From the discussion of a few subjects, and those chiefly of a 
party kind, we now bestow our attention upon dry details. 
Great principles, systems, and not individual measures alone, 
are now to be revised and remodelled. Interests of all kinds, 
which had no existence at that time, have started up, each 
claiming a code of laws for itself; and as long as the meddling 
practices which have existed, continue to exist, the vigilant 
watchfulness of an overseer, on the workings of the antagonist 
and anomalous restrictions and regulations which have fettered 
the-exertion of domestic industry and thwarted or misdirected 
foreign enterprise, is demanded to be in unceasing exercise. 

Members of the House of Commons who recollect the period 
when Fox and Sheridan eloquently declaimed, will confirm this 
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statement. Indeed during the last Parliament, a member who 
sits on the opposition benches and fought vigorously against 
the Bill, declared, that in the course of the thirty years 
he had sat in the House, its business had increased tenfold ; 
while the facilities which had been adapted to the least 
amount of business, had not been suffered to grow with the 
growth of the demand for their increase. A candid confes- 
sion. Good practices, like our good constitution, have been 
worn down to unfitness, by the pressure of arrears for 
which they made no provision. Let us be grateful ; it is better 
that all reforms should be radical, an entire uprooting of that 
which is vicious and inapt, than be a dilatory amendment 
by instalments, which removes the rot partially, leaving enough 
to enter and destroy what may be sound. 

Sir Robert Peel has lately nibbled at the internal reform of 
the House. A Committee was appointed at his instance in the 
last session, and reported on the present method of presenting 
petitions. 

It is amusing to read the excusatory statement in the Report, 
that the Committee has desired io offer suggestions ‘in con- 
formity with constitutional usage ;’ followed as it is by sundry 
extracts from the journals, all of which indicate that the measures 
resorted to on previous occasions, were not founded upon prece- 
dent, but specially adapted to the nature of the emergency 
which called for their aid. 

The Committee recommend that the House should sit in 
committee on appointed days, before the House commences its 
daily sitting, and that to avoid much speaking, it shall be com- 
petent to the member presenting the petition, merely to move 
that it be referred to a Select Committee, on whom shall devolve 
the duty of extracting the prayer and general objects, with any 
peculiar facts or views, and arranging the matter thus obtained 
in a shape more attractive than is found in the Appendix to the 
Votes. 

The suggestions of Sir Robert Peel’s Committee are good as 
far as they go; but they are wondrously like the bit by bit 
measures for which he is distinguished. It is true that much 
valuable time is expended in speeches on the presentation of 
petitions, but it must also be recollected that this form often 
gives the member the opportunity of speaking to a point of real 
importance, for which no other occasion can present itself under 
the present arrangements of the House; and the petitions are 
not the main cause of the slovenly method of proceeding in 
vogue with our legislative bodies. As long as they crowd all 
and sundry their measures before a single body of 658 mem- 
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bers, of every complexion of personal taste, of politics, of experi- 
ence, and of ability, and confine the real duty of conducting the 
affairs of the legislature to a small knot of gentlemen on each 
side of the table, the same results will follow, the same indiffer- 
ence to the general objects of the House, and the same apathy 
and vis inertig, whichare the most discouraging circumstances 
that meet the unfortunate man of real business. 

Another, in the list of the publications at the head of the 
article, is the ‘ Report of the Select Committee on the Library 
of the House.’ The library is altogether a recent establishment. 
A few years ago, the small collection of books which belonged 
to the House, were huddled together in the ‘Smoking Room.’ 
Latterly a librarian and sub-librarian have been appointed, 
and a fair collection of books formed ; but the room was of 
course too small for the reception of an extensive collec- 
tion, and a larger place is now required. No one would begrudge 
members the means of knowledge; though it is doubted whether 
any considerable number of them have made any use of the li- 
brary but as a convenient writing-room. 

It is a curious specimen of the working of our House of 
Commons, and shows with what disproportionate velocity it 
follows in the track of public improvement, that its library 
should be of such recent formation. The Votes and Proceed- 
ings are not many years older; and they are susceptible of great 
improvement, as well as of being got up at much less expense. 

The Report of the Committee mentions a singular fact illus- 
strative of the indifference to the higher qualifications of a legis- 
lative body. The salary of the door-keeper of the House exceeds 
by a hundred or two of pounds that of the librarian. The 
question still remains, of whether the door-keeper is paid too 
much, or the librarian too little, or both are paid too much, only 
in unequal ratios. But the fact is characteristic. 

These are circumstances to be noted. They will serve as am- 
munition wherewith to attack a position which the friends of 
things as they are endeavour always to maintain,—that all works 
well,—that the old system has been long established, is not 
free from abuses, but abuse is a portion of humanity and its 
works, 

All men have not the physical strength of the member for 
Middlesex ; and the perseverance and energy which he has dis- 
played might have wrought more usefully, if the forms and pro- 
ceedings of the House had been simplified, and the business 
divided more equitably among its members. ‘This is certain, 
that leaving the zealous foe to extravagance to fight the battles 
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of economy in the committee for finance, inferior soldiers might 
have grappled with other branches of public affairs. 

Constituents must not entertain the vain hope of their 
new and independent members effecting much until the in- 
ternal system is changed. This subject they should force on 
the attention of candidates, and exact from them the promise to 
consider it with a view to the introduction of better arrange- 
ments. A few petitions to the same purport would facilitate the 
object. Other pledges will be useless without it. Repre- 
sentatives will progress in the fashion of a man tumbling 
upstairs, and the next and future sessions will earn the title of 
the do-nothing parliament. 

What has the House to do?—Supposing that the electors do 
their duty in chusing the best candidates, the fitness of the 
present arrangements may be best determined by first ascer- 
taining what the House has to do. The mighty and confused 
mass may be reduced to some order by referring the different 
portions of it to the classification proposed in the ‘ Practical 
Suggestions.” : 

The author recommends that the House should be divided into 
ten Committees, on whom shall devolve the duty and responsi- 
bility of managing the affairs belonging to the following depart- 
ments of business :—1. Domestic affairs. 2. Foreign affairs. 
3. Colonial affairs. 4. Scotland. 5. Ireland. 6. Expenditure 
(including all the great offices of state). 7. Revenue. 
8. Trade. 9. Law. 10. Regulations and business of the House. 
And that the sittings of these Committees be held on alternate 
nights with the House. 

The proceedings of the Honourable House for the last session 
have been adopted as the example. Examined by the test of 
the ‘ Practical Suggestions,’ the following is the result ;— 

The House sat 148 nights during the last session. 

According to the new plan the House would have sitten 74 
nights, and the ten committees 740 nights ; in all, 814 nights ; 
thus multiplying the efficiency of the legislatorial labours by 
five-and-a-half. Take an ordinary session, say of 100 nights, 
and the effect would be equal to that of 550 nights. 

The following Table illustrates the effect of the working of the 
system as it is; and, contrasted with the one proposed, will 
afford a sufficiently fair test of the superiority of the latter. The 
House publishes daily a document entitled ‘ Votes and Pro- 
ceedings. In this document are entered in the order of their 
occurrence, all the transactions connected with bills, petitions, 
returns, &e., which take place in the course of the evening. 
A calculation has been made of the entire number of entries 
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for the aggregate number of days the House sat. Having 
ascertained the amount, the whole has been separated into 
business done, business deferred, petitions, returns, &c. 





1360 | * Private Business. Chiefly formal. 
1060 | t+ Petitions. Formal with few exceptions. 
966 | t Business deferred. Entirely formal. 
1135 | § Business done. Two-thirds at least formal. 
66 | § Motions. 
437 | || Returns moved for. Formal with few exceptions. 
513 | || Returns presented. Entirely formal. 
530 | {f Miscellaneous. Chiefly formal. 


oe 


6067 | Total number of Entries. 














This Table will show the amount of positive business, as con- 
trasted with the ‘ nothings’ which form so large a portion of 
the formal business of the Legislature. In fact the latter has 
increased in quantity owing to the inability of the House to 
bestow the requisite attention. The forms are satisfied, sense is 
abandoned ; the minor laws,—which, from their intimate opera- 
tion on our affairs, are often more harassing and vexatious when 
bad, and greater blessings when good, than those laws which 
make the most figure in the House,—are arranged perhaps out 
of doors, or suffered to proceed without explanation on their in- 
troduction, without discussion in their progress, and finally to 
leave the House without the mass of members being cognizant 





* This class of business is transacted in Committee out of the House. 
Everybody knows how, who is acquainted with the fact that the members 
allotted to these private committees seldom attend unless mustered, as on 
the Birmingham railway bill, when the agents of the parties canvass them. 

+ The number aflixed to Petitions above, indicates only the number of 
entries in the ‘ Proceedings’ under that head. It is customary to insert 
in the same entry all Petitions on the same subject, or with similar prayers, 
which are presented about the same period of the evening. 

{ Business deferred. ‘The evening having been consumed in talk, the 
House proceeds to fix for another evening those appointments which were 
eutered on the orders of the day. 

§ Business done. This item includes all the stages of the different bills. 
Two-thirds at least indicate the merely formal stages; which under a 
system of committees would be withdrawn from the House. 

|| Returns. Sometimes a motion is necessary when opposition is appre- 
hended, and a debate arises thereupon. But usually the motion is one of 
course. ‘The presentation of returns procured is, however, matter of the 
merest form. 

| Miscellaneous. The House indicates in its Proceedings every step 
which it makes. Messages from the Lords. Its going thither. ‘The 
swearing in of members. New writs moved for. Adjournments, and so 
on, This item indicates the amount of these movements. 
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of their provisions. Thus a law is often made, which legislators 
come to the knowledge of, by a summons from the police office 
for a penalty incurred by its violation. 

About one-twelfth of this business is real business. The rest 
is formal, or leads to no practical result. But time is thereby 
consumed. The council of the nation sits, but instead of decrees, 
it sends forth daily a catalogue of formalities. On the most bus 
night, scarcely more than three subjects are disposed of. If there 
are more, it is from the absence, and not from the presence of 
members, or of the collective wisdom of the country, which is 
exerted on few occasions. The enormous supplies are voted 
generally in an empty house. Party or flash discussion, the 
eloquent harangue, ave been the only temptations which could 
keep the House together after midnight, when one-half of the 
business is usually transacted. 

By the proposed plan the Bills of the last session would have 
been distributed among the different Committees in the propor- 
tion indicated in the first column of the subjoined Table ;— 





* Bills. + Petitions.| ¢ Special Inquiries | § Special Motions. 
Domestic .... 490 10 
i 35 
81 


Ireland 
Expenditure .. 
Revenue 

Trade ...... on 


Regulations &c. 363 
2460 


_ 
5 | nests | Cieimion | 


269 























A similar distribution would be made of the petitions, returns, 
and inquiries, which are now attempted by select committees 
quorum pars magna is the Chairman ; and these essential parts 
of the public machinery might then accomplish the uses for 
which their institution was designed. 





* The bills of the present session would have been thus distributed. The 
amount of the labours of each committee would of course be unequal. 
No system could allot them with unvarying equality. But the constant 
transaction of the same species of business, and the acquirement of the 
peculiar knowledge connected with it, would facilitate the labours of the 
committees. ‘he number of bills by no means indicates the extent of 
difficulty and labour; a single law may occupy a Committee during the 
chief part of a session. Many of the government bills are formal—the 
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The writer of the ‘ Practical Suggestions’ does not point out 
how the members of the different committees are to be selected ; 
but this might easily be arranged. Every member should be 
entitled to put his name on a list of candidates for a particular 
Committee ; and any member should be entitled to propose the 
name of another member, whom he may deem eminently fitted 
for one Committee more than another. The ballot is then the 
obvious method of electing the candidates ;—not that mode of 
ballot which appears to be the only one in favour with our late 
representatives, namely the putting all the names into a glass 
and selecting those which come up first, and which in truth is 
a mockery and a misnomer; but the ordinary and proper method 
of ballot. 

Small objectors will probably contend that the system pro- 
posed would encourage intrigues; that ministers would en- 
deavour to put such members on the Committees, as would 
favour their own views. Doubtless intrigues would exist here 
as in other cases, but their efforts may be crushed by publicity. 
But if this grand detector of abuse should fail, the contending 
interests of other parties would alone render the vice of in- 
tricue perfectly innocuous ; in short the energy and conflicting 
purposes, which always attend the active intrigues of a large 
mixed body, would ensure the perfect success of the plan. 

But we must rest our hopes on Publicity. No secret proceed- 
ings should be suffered in the representative body. At all 
times it should be kept in mind that the Commons assembled 
are a counterpait of the great community ; and that the former 
are substituted only because the latter cannot be assembled con- 
veniently or with any dispatch of business. 

The progress of legislation at present resembles a race. The 





honse having resolved upon their main object, the granting of money— 
and the bills of one session being like in pattern of words and objects 
to those on the same subjects in preceding sessions. 

+ Petitions. This column is strikingly illustrative of Irish influence 
in the British parliament. There is no lack of Irish talk, nor, if we 
regard the list of bills, of Irish legislation ; though whether these measures 
are for good or for evil, is another question. It is only in its capacity of 
time-consuming that the subject is regarded here. Perhaps the recom- 
mendation in the ‘Suggestions,’ of the appointment of a standing Come 
mittee for Ireland, is the only practicable remedy. 

} The select committees have been styled special inquiries. These should 
be put an end to. They are useless. They collect information, but is it 
read? Let the investigation be open, and the country and the House 
would be alike instructed. 

§ Special motions. Under this head are included all motions of which 
notice has been given, though many of them relate to returns. This is 
one cause of the variance of the head from that in the preceding table. 
But many of the motions were not made, 
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various bills start quietly, and move on at unequal intervals until 
the end of the session, when the whole make a general rush. 
Some Bills pass through the Commons in as many days as there 
are stages through which the forms of the House require them 
to pass. The course of others is marked by continual postpone- 
ments, until that degree of inattention is created which is the 
natural effect of such uncertainty, and then the gallop begins. 
Lord Althorp and others have often adduced the length of time a 
bill has been before the House, as reason for opposing the grant 
of any further time for special inquiry. But the reason is al- 
together invalid. Pending this indecisive state, neither the 
public mind nor the attention of members is attracted with suf- 
ficient force ; and it is not till the subject becomes matter of 
keen discussion, that its merits or defects are discovered, and 
the necessity for inquiry shown. 

The forms of moving for leave to bring in a bill,—its first, 
second, and third readings, with the intermediate stages of 
commitment,—and the final stage, the motion ‘ that it do pass,’ 
—were originally designed to secure discussion, prevent pre- 
a and supply the defects of information or of reasoning 
which had occurred in the previous stages. In modern par- 
liamentary tactics, these forms are constantly disregarded in 
substance, though, as in all other institutions governed by the 
letter and not by the spirit of their precedents, they are rigidly 
observed in form. 

It is not unusual, but indeed a very common practice, for the 
government and individuals to introduce a measure without so 
much as offering an exposition of the nature of the proposed 
law, the circumstances which constitute the necessity for its 
enactment, and the condition of the law existing, and which the 
new law is proposed to add to, modify, or alter. 

This is a defect productive of the most grievous mischief. 
The attention of members not being called to the new law, they 
are not led to inquire how far it will affect the national inter- 
ests, or those of the local community which may be especially 
concerned. The very necessity imposed upon the member who 
introduces the law, of exhibiting good primé facie grounds for 
its adoption, supplies a tolerably eflective check on crude and 
rash attempts at legislation. But its chief value would consist in 
exciting the attention of the public and the members of the 
legislature, to the general nature and particular provisions of 
the new statute ; so that in the interval between that and the 
next stage, the subject might be fully discussed within doors 
and without, and the intelligence of the country poured upon 

2n2 
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the House, that in truth it may become ‘the collective wis- 
dom.’ 

The unequal rapidity which marks the progress of legis- 
lation, offers an obstacle to this effect. Few men can be 
brought to exert themselves, when little probability exists 
of such exertion being attended by any beneficial result. Distant 
constituencies cannot communicate in time, in many cases ; and 
in very few is the subject matter of the law brought before the 
public until the second reading, when the ‘ grand debate’ takes 
place. Indeed it often happens that the second reading takes 
place on the day, or within a day or two, of the printed copy of the 
bill being delivered to the members ; in such cases, it 1s impos- 
sible for members to communicate at all with their constituents 
in time for the debate; and it not unfrequently happens, that 
valuable suggestions reach town on the day of the third 
reading, when the bill having passed the committee it is too 
late to amend details. 

But of late it has become the fashion to postpone the discus- 
sion till the bill comes into committee. Such was the plan 
forced upon Mr. Warburton with the anatomy bill. Such 
has been the case with some of the law reforms. In short, 
when the House knows little of the subject, or the subject is 
difficult or unattractive, the course is to try for postponement 
to the later stages. . 

As the House of Commons forms itself on the patterns of 
precedent, we are entitled to require that it should consistently 
follow its own rules ; especially when such rules would ensure 
the effective discharge of its duty. 

The precedence given to government measures, is one cause of 
this mous, ne progress. As the government has the power of pro- 
roguing Parliament and will avail itself of it as soon as its own 
business is accomplished, the House should adopt whatever 
measures are within its power, to place a check upon the exer- 
cise of this prerogative. An effectual measure of the sort 
would be, to allot alternate days to the business of govern- 
ment, or better still, to require that it should take its place in 
the order of the general measures before the House; that is, the 
first notice of motion should give the first title to be heard ; the 
first bill brought in should take precedence of all the rest, in 
that stage ; and so with regard to biils in the other stages. Out 
of this order, no measure should be taken, but upon express 
motion; and the House would then decide upon the expediency 
of acceding to the object of the motion. In general cases, 


co is little doubt every concession in reason would be promptly 
made, 
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This rule would force the government to bring forward their 
measures at the commencement of the session. In the list of 
government measures introduced in the present session, several 
were introduced on the last days and hurried through the 
House with the utmost precipitation. If the records of the 
debates are examined, it will be found that they excited little 
attention or discussion in their progress. Some of these in- 
volved questions of the highest order of importance. There 
were some of them that could not have been introduced at an 
early period of the session; but this was not the case with the 
majority. 

Place of Meeting.—The fitness of the building of the House 
of Commons is by no means a secondary consideration. 

If committees are appointed, no place of meeting can be found 
for them, and the House itself is not large enough for two-thirds 
of its members. When the cholera made its first appearance in 
London, the members became peculiarly alive to the inconveni- 
ence, and even danger, which results from the crowded state of 
the House of Commons on great occasions, and a committee 
(the resultless remedy at all times) was appointed to investigate 
how far it was feasible to enlarge the present building. In the 
result, the committee reported, that no change could be made in 
the present House, and recommended a new one, but forbore to 
enter into the plan any further without the sanction of the 
House, on account of the magnitude and importance of such an 
undertaking. 

It is well that they did not proceed. To have erected any 
building to suit the present arrangements of the House, would 
have indeed been a bit-by-bit reform. 

When the Commons have adopted arrangements better suited 
to the enlarged demands on their exertions, the subject should 
be instantly prosecuted; for it is in vain to require that 
members should crowd in attendance in a House which is only 
fit, and hardly fit, for the business of haranguing, but is perfectly 
unfit for the consideration of subjects in committee. 

No consideration of economy ought to interpose to prevent 
every requisite facility being provided to members for the dis- 
charge of their duties. Men talk of the labour of the cotton 
mills and other factories, but if the present duty of members 
were actually performed, no labour more burthensome and injuri- 
ous to the health could be found than that of a member of Par- 
liament. The instances of sacrifice to the persevering perform- 
ance of duty, have not been few, among the few who have 
devoted themselves to it. 

While members of Parliament are not paid for their services, 
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claims of this kind are deserving of especial attention ; particu- 
larly as the public is disposed to exact from them the most rigid 
observance of their voluntary services. But this is the most 
narrow view of the subject. The state is interested in the effec- 
tive working of the state machinery. How crowded and 
disorderly are all the channels of law-making; how crude, 
insuflicient, and incomprehensive is the information; how 
mechanical and technical is the vehicle ; and how irregular are 
the processes of discussion and investigation. Like many other 
defects which exist, and which as it were by the vis medicatrix or 
other unseen power are cured, controlled, and checked, they 
have endured, and Tories will adore them as the perfectionating 
parts of the system. Take them for what they are and compute 
their effects, and they will be found to operate as counter- 
actions of incalculable force to all good. 

Proposing.— Each member has the unrestricted right to pro- 
pose any law, or offer any motion or resolution to the House. 
Notice, however, must be given for some specific day. But 
owing to the irregularity of the proceedings of the House, the 
day appointed is rarely the day on which the business is tran- 
sacted. Hence arises the same confusion as would follow no 
notice at all. 

Mr. Bentham at the end of his Fragment exhibits a Synopsis 
of all the evils, which may be incident to political assemblies. 
‘Tried by this test, the House of Commons is found to be faulty 
in every one of the particulars of mischief assigned. 

‘Total inaction;’ ‘ Delay and procrastination;’ ‘Indecision ;’ 
‘Action without an object; ‘Precipitation; ‘ Surprise ;’ 
‘Fluctuation. These are some of the heada of inconvenience. 
Had Mr. Bentham continued his work, and selected illustrations 
from actual proceedings of the House of Commons in this dey, 
every one of the foregoing objections would have been strikingly 
exemplified. 

If a member were ever so well qualified by mental powers 
and acquirements, and physical energy to perform the duties of a 
legislator, such powers and energy would be paralyzed by 
the total want of order in the practice of the proceedings of the 
legislature. 

The doubts on which subject to direct attention,—where to find 
the information requisite,—whether all the labour bestowed be 
not directed to an object of no present use,—the pressure of 
the daily and routine business,—and the consciousness of the 
inability to cope with all within the province of the repre- 
sentative, — wither every hope of fulfilling the expectations 
of a sanguine constituency, and the desires of an ambi- 
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tious spirit. The vulgar taunt conveyed in the proverb ‘ A 
new broom sweeps clean,” is often unjustly cast upon an 
honest, earnest, and even capable, though inexperienced person, 
who is willing to sacrifice time, health, comfort, and all that is 
within the reach of the affluent, to a strict performance of every 
promise, in letter as well as in spirit, but whe is hopelessly 
crushed by the faulty arrangements of the House, 

Many men of great capacity, competent to every duty which 
ought to be demanded from a practical legislator, are as concerns 
the public good destroyed. Talkers obtain the ascendancy. 
Thinkers and actors, who have less confidence and more know- 
ledge, are thrown behind, without power to control the temper 
into which the House is thrown by a plausible, well-tuned ad- 
dress, adapted to the tastes of the most vulgar and unthinking 
of the assembly. Now and then a plain man, of plain speech, 
rises to tell the House a fact on which the whole debate 
hinges; and then it is all amazement and admiration. But 
others, with equal knowledge perhaps in their respective de- 
partments, are deterred by the dread of the uncouth, rude, and 
unhandsome treatment, which often awaits a man, whose voice 
is not musical, or his sentences well-chimed, and who can only 
speak to facts, in a dry, unattractive, but apt and pertinent 
manner. It is better therefore that all subjects should be 
previously proposed and discussed in a committee, small in 
number, and of skill and acquirements adequate to the fair 
treatment of the question. 

In such an arena, peculiar knowledge would have its fair 
weight of influence ; and if it were necessary to appeal from the 
committee, the previous discussion would have the effect of 
securing a more thorough and exhausting discussion within the 
House, and shaming away the frothy debaters, from taking part 
in topics not within their province. 

But furthermore, every proposition should be discussed in the 
order in which it is announced. Every member should know 
with all practicable exactness when any particular business will 
come into debate. Every trade and interest affected by the result 
of any proposition submitted to the legislature, ought to be re- 
lieved from that state of suspense, which is so injurious to every 
species of enterprise. The see-saw of the present practice is a 
grand encourager of political smuggling and intrigue. No mem- 
ber therefore should ever be allowed to withdraw a motion, of 
which notice has been given. The cause carried into the national 
court of appeal, should at once receive its decision. Rash 
motions would be discouraged. Enterprise would not be checked. 
Regularity in this and other departments of business would 
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follow. Every member would know that he must prepare himself 
to decide, and would be prepared accordingly. The chances, 
as in the case of hanging, in favour of his not being calied upon at 
all, encourage indolence, and induce him to prepare himself on 
nothing. 

Debating. —Nothing can be advanced against the opinion of 
Bentham that the British practice is as perfect as it can be. 
All arrangement of precedency, and running to a pulpit, is un- 
favourable to deliberation. ‘The French deliver compositions, 
which would be in their place in a Review or in a professor’s 
chair, but are in no wise linked with the matter under discussion. 
Unpremeditated speeches best develope the bearings of a ques- 
tion. The close conflict of argument against argument, fact 
against fact, the very heat of temper excited, are all favourable 
methods of throwing out the unseen and petty and secondary 
points, which have in their aggregate as much influence on the 
question as its most leading principles. 

It is the most fitting medium for the expression of the general 
opinion of the country. The charge is not — the mode, 
but against the total want of preparation for warfare. What sort 
of campaigns would they be, where raw soldiers have the 
command, and there is neither ammunition, nor food, nor 
material of any kind. But such is our method. Debates are 
started without material. The mover, it may be, and a knot of 
his friends are enlightened; but the mass have neither line nor 
compass. Failure always attends his first efforts; his facts 
astound, but are not examined ; his very enthusiasm is quoted 
as evidence of the absurdity of his proposal, and the subject 
is discarded, to be renewed, year after year, in subsequent 
sessions, till a sufficient number of the legislators are awakened 
to the importance of it. The press begins to speak, the public 
decides first, and afterwards the legislature. Its attention 
and its assent both forced, it adopts hastily a crude measure, 
and learns the subject in its true bearings, only when it discovers 
the inefficiency of its first attempt. 

And whence this backward progress? Because the legislature 
will not inquire in the first instance. It will not inquire, 
because inquiry consumes time and energy, and the ordinary and 
routine business of itself consumes all that is given to the most 
persevering and the strongest member. If the honourable 
member for Middlesex would register his movements,—the 
division of his time,—how much he has done,—how much he 
could do and could not do,—the justice of these remarks would be 
apparent to the most exacting of radicals. Let anybody look 
over the list of returns moved for by him, and follow up the 
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inquiry by ascertaining what has been done in consequence of 
their production ; and he will discover what the most indefati- 
gable of members would do and cannot,—not for want of will, 
but from the want of that power and external aid which ought 
to be supplied by the House. 

Voting.—The ‘Suggestions’ contain a very simple and easy 
method of taking the votes, which would occupy a great deal less 
time than at present. The herding out on every occasion of a 
division, is troublesome, and is often made the pretext for not 
dividing the House. By a sort of half murmur, it is easy 
for a few members to convey a notion that the motion is 
unacceptable to the general body. If the House were divided, a 
cvaditalite minority would often be obtained, and the people 
would know who were their friends. In short it should be a 
rule of the House to divide on all motions. It would prevent 
rash motions from being brought forward. At the same time, 
in those cases which were brought forward from a strong sense 
of the importance of the measure, and under the check ofa 
feeling of responsibility lukewarm, indifferent, and thoughtless 
members would be compelled to decide. The exact state of a 
question is learnt, and the next attack probably brings a 
stronger reinforcement of opinion and friends. Members are 
seldom sincere, who are easily deterred from bringing the House 
to a division; and it is so understood in the House. The 
member is supposed (and justly) to be using the House for his 
electioneering purposes, by making a sham attempt to redeem 
a rash or insincere pledge. Electors should never regard the 
results of the last session of a parliament as evidence of the 
sincerity of their representatives, but the contrary. And the 
same measure of doubt should be extended to all those popular 
motions, which are announced in such generous abundance for 
the next parliament, ‘if the member should have the honour of 
a seat.’ 

The limits of an Article do not permit a nore extended 
exposition of this portion of the state machinery. Had it been 
otherwise, the cajoleries, technical and conventional forms, and 
a thousand other embarrassing incidents which surround the 
unfledged member, and give to inferior the power of entangling 
superior minds, might have been displayed. Enough has Toon 
said to instigate constituencies to instruct specially a new 
modelling of the legislative machinery ; and the inexperienced 
member is put on his guard against the toils which have 
ensnared the most able. 

This is the time for action. Let no man satisfy his convic- 
tion of the truth of these suggestions, by offering less than his 
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active practical support of them. Men must not now debate 
as if the questions before them were abstruse puzzles for in- 
tellectual amusement; but deliberate in an emergency, as with 
minds present to the situation. They must decide and strike in 
such rapid succession, that both actions may appear to proceed 
from a simultaneous movement. 

First, then, chuse good men, honest, intelligent, experienced, 
Jaborious. Secondly, instruct them to put their House in 
order, that their qualifications may find favour in it. 





Arr. XIII.—The Fair of May Fair—3 Vols. post 8vo. London ; 
Colburn and Bentley. 1532, 


HE Honourable Mrs. Gore is omens bent upon under- 
mining the House of Lords ; that august body could not have 


had a more dangerous enemy. Under the guise of a fashionable 
novel, there is scarcely an aspect under which she has not made 
the peerage ridiculous. If she wants a pompous bore, he is 
always coronetted ; if a rové, he is either a peer or a peer’s son ; 
if a gross epicure, he is a gouty member of the House of 


incurables; in short Mrs. Gore’s standing /udibrium or social 
scarecrow, is a noble lord or his eldest son; as for the younger 
ones they are game not worth powder and shot, they are called 
in when an inferior person is required either for lisping absurdly, 
talking slang disgracefully, or otherwise acting the buffoon, 
Nay such a traitor is she against the very idea of privileged 
orders, that she has aimed at the very distinctions themselves, 
which, as all the world knows, so widely separate the nobility 
from the mobility. 

Speaking of a naval captain disgusted with the ill success of an 
attempt upon the heart of a young lady of rank who has studied 
the whole art of love in Debrett’s Peerage, she says ;— 


‘An application to the Admiralty, backed by the interest of his 
father, secured him one of the finest frigates in the service, and the 
Indian station ; and could a more remote command have furthered his 
desire to absent himself from England, he would have sought it with 
eagerness. Already he exulted in the prospect of reaching those 
islands of the Indian main,-—those palmy shores and wild Savannahs, 
where lordships and ladyships, hoops and plumes, are baubles still 
undeveloped by the progress of civilization ;—where the dignity of the 
order is somewhat invalidated by the tattooed aspect of the peerage ;— 
where sovereigns, like the swinish multitude of England, wear rings 
through their noses,—while their grooms of the bedchamber are 
feathered without the previous ceremony of tarring. He had no 
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longer patience with the “ herald’s boast,— the pomp of power,” or the 
frivolities of the fair of May Fair.’—vol. iii. p. 177. 

It is certainly not fortunate for the ranks of wealth and 
fashion that there is ‘a chield among them taking notes’ in the 
person of Mrs. Gore. It would be difficult to find a woman of 
a shrewder turn, of quicker insight into folly or hypocrisy, or 
who can more keenly express her contempt or her derision 
of the follies and vices of the great. She excels too in sharpness 
of point, in brilliancy of sentence, so that they who would scout 
the didactic are bound to read for their amusement ; for the lash 
tickles as well as smarts. Of all the fashionable novels as they 
are called, Mrs. Gore’s are the most palatable at the same time 
that they are the severest; she puts so much reality into her 
fiction, so much pleasantry into her satire, that the very con- 
demned enjoy the style of their own sentence. 

The great and general utility of Mrs. Gore’s novels is, that 
they contain a practical exhibition of the miseries entailed upon 
every person who sacrifices substantial and elevating enjoyments 
for those of show. She displays in every form the folly of 
endeavouring to seem what you are not, of aping something 
which catches the fancy of the hour. Pretension of every kind 
is her prey, and inasmuch as pretenders abound, and the day of 
performance is almost gone, she revels in her plunder. In all 
her works too, the reader has the satisfaction of rejoicing in the 
ultimate triumph of sincerity and integrity, and this by the nrost 
natural and probable processes. This does not mean that the 
amiable and the virtuous are led through a martyrdom of suffer- 
ings in order to be grandly married or richly endowed by some 
fortuitous accident as a finale to the adventures of the opera. On 
the contrary, the loveliness of truth and honesty are shown 
under circumstances, where if they do not attract applause 
from abroad they fill the home with domestic sunshine. 

‘Marriage’ is the grand subject of the various tales of these 
volumes ; and not love, the staple of the ordinary romance. In 
one way or other, every tale in this collection perhaps except 
one, turns upon the due assortment of husbands and wives with 
a view to producing matrimonial bliss. The Flirt of Ten 
Seasons is a beautiful and accomplished person, educated for 
the purpose of attraction ; a bad education of the temper and in- 
deed of the moral sentiments, counteracts all the gifts of nature ; 
she is doomed in single uneasiness to witness the prosperity of 
a whole family of poor and neglected cousins, rich only in an 
earnest desire to cultivate feelings of benevolence and the talents 
in their possession. The Divorcée is a melancholy but beautiful 
story. It describes the result of a mariage de convenance falsely 
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so called, where the daughter of a poor but genteel family, is 
wedded to a man of wealth and honours but unsuited to her years. 
From a simple and amiable girl she becomes, in honour of her 
new rank, a woman of fashion, exposed to all the temptations 
and opportunities of the position, against which not having been 
fortified by a truly fashionable education in the course of which 
nature is completely subdued and artificially trained, she is 
unable to stand. The crime of which she is guilty is, if 
exposed, unpardonable. The admission of the air, as to 
the crumbling remains of a long buried corpse, is fatal ; 
the whole structure powders into nothing. The unhappy 
offender is doomed for her transgression to infamy, indigence, 
and remorse. The Separate Maintenance is a very interesting 
and well-designed tale. The lady, too proud of her independence 
and too attentive to flatterers, separates from her husband, whom 
she fancies she has reason to detest; there is however on both 
sides a groundwork of esteem, and after some absence, accident 
renews the ancient flame, and presents the singular position of a 
gentleman courting his own wife with more than the assiduity 
and devotion of an ordinary lover. The Grandmother is a com- 
plex story and contains a series of good and evil matches, the 
point of which turns upon the emptiness of aristocratical 
distinctions. The Special License is a luculent instance of the 
instability of the pretensions to fashion and distinction on the 
part of persons who might be happy and respectable with- 
out such views, and who become spectacles of disappoint- 
ment and absurdity by the encouragement of them. This tale 
also gives to understand, that the fusion of mere wealth and 
mere rank and title, may be conducted on sound principles, 

rovided there is sincerity and independence on both sides. 
Ihe wealthy merchant or money-dealer is represented, per- 
haps for the first time in fiction, as a man of true dignity, 
self-respect, education, and thorough integrity, agreeable in 
manners, refined in tastes, and content with, if not proud of, his 
position in society. 

So much for what may be called the moral of Mrs, Gore’s 
novels ; the grand distinction of which is, after all, the amuse- 
ment to be derived from them, the droll pictures they present 
of character, the laughable exposure of the whims and fancies 
of the wealthy and the hypochondriac; and the fire of striking 
remark she pours upon almost every condition of life, where 
hollowness and unsoundness let in the light of sarcastic exami- 
nation. 

The theory, for instance, of fashionable education, which is 
almost solely confined to external bearing, is developed in the 
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following description of the change of a young lady from the 
chrysalis state to the butterfly. 


‘In marking by lustres the progress of our heroine through the 
various vicissitudes of childhood, girlhood, and womanhood, we do 
not purpose to neglect those minor shades and gradations which inter- 
vene from year to year—from day to day—nay, hour to hour— 
in the picture of life; but it is necessary to establish the framework of 
the canvas from that happy epoch of Adela’s existence which saw the 
harness of the governess laid aside, the Italian grammar exchanged 
for the Court Guide, the muslin frock expanded into the brocaded 
train, the flaxen ringlets raised from her shoulders and braided into a 
Grecian contour. Lady Germaine had resolved that her daughter 
should remain a child till she was almost a woman; and now, by a 
transforming touch of the wand of fashion, chose that she should be- 
come a woman, though almost a child. From the hour she was pre- 
sented at Court, Adela found it decreed that her laugh should subside 
into a smile—her natural demeanour into a graceful glide—her play- 
ful frankness into a courteous discretion. It took her full a week to 
make her own acquaintance after the singular metamorphosis effected 
by Lady Germaine’s interposition.’ 

‘The “ musts” and ‘ must nots” of her Ladyship’s tables of the 
law would have filled a volume ; and though Adela had little difficulty 
in submitting to a transformation dependent rather cn the art of the 
staymaker, shoemaker, mantuamaker, milliner, and hair-dresser, than 
on her own exertions, it certainly imposed a tax on her memory and 
her patience, when she found how many and how much she was to 
forget to remember, and remember to forget.’ 

‘ First in the schedule attached to the commandment respecting 
oblivion of persons, stood the names of a family of cousins ; children 
to a sister of Lord Germaine, who had married imprudently. Marrying 
imprudently implied, of course, according to the interpretation of the 
Germainic code, marrying for love instead of money—for good quali- 
ties instead of good estates ;—and when poor Mr. Raymond died the 
death of a man of low fortunes and high blood (a victim to the pesti- 
lential climate of a colony maintained by the wise policy of government, 
for the purpose of enabling the aristocracy to get rid of their younger 
sons without any necessity for a Coroner’s Inquest), his honourable 
widow, looking down on the heads of the six little orphans whom the 
yellow fever had barbarously spared, might possibly be induced to ad- 
mit the accuracy of the definition. Many trite proverbs were quoted 
for her consolation. She was reminded that large families always get 
on best in the world, and told that “‘ Providence feedeth the young 
ravens ;"’ while Lady Germaine, her sister-in-law, never failed to 
remark in her presence upon the multitude, complication, and fatality 
of the diseases of childhood.’ 

* Strange to relate, however, these little ‘ ravens,’’"—these little 
Raymonds—grew to be full-fledged birds, and to flutter round the 
parent-nest, without any diminution of the covey by the attacks of 
measles, scarlatina, or whooping-cough. While divers of their arise 
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tocratic kindred spindled up into consumptions, they remained tough, 
rough, and compact ; and while their little cousin Lord Germaine was 
crammed into a liver complaint, their homely cheeks became red as 
roses, their laughing eyes bright with the impulses of health. Lady 
Germaine was once heard angrily to declare, on quitting Mrs. Ray- 
mond’s modest residence at Fulham, that ‘ she did really believe 
nothing would ever provide for one of those Raymond boys ;—that 
even if Harry were to get his father’s appointment in the West Indies, 
he would live for ever. Poor Mrs. Raymond was very much to be 
pitied; but then what could she expect in making such a cone 
nexion !""—vol. i. p. 4 


In a very different style, is the excellent sketch of a country 
gentleman and his entourage. 


‘ Sir Richard Raymond and his wife (for according to the custom 
of the good old times they composed a single animal, and therefore 
need not be severally considered by the biographer) were of high 
respectability in their native county of Dorset,—of utter nothingness 
among the Stars and Garters of the metropolis. They had commenced 
life together by an early marriage,asa Baronet and Dame of tolerable 
pedigree, with a clear ten thousand per annum ; and at the expiration 
of forty years stood pretty nearly on the spot from whence they started. 
Kind-hearted, simple, affectionate, bountiful to their poorer neigh- 
bours, living and letting live with those of higher degree,—they were 
cordial and reverent with an old dunny Vicar who half starved a 
deserving curate,—by way of testifying their respect to the Church ; 
and evinced unlimited submission and regard towards their colossal 
neighbour the Duke of Dronington, who bullied his wife and his 
tenants, and sneaked to his Sovereign and his Sovereign’s minister,— 
by way of proving their reverence to the state. They intended well, 
however, and therefore seldom acted ill; they had a warm heart, 
which was sure to prevent the head from disgracing itself.’ 

‘It is wrong to assert that nothing was changed at Langdale 
House from the period of Sir Richard’s marriage and first session in 
Parliament, to that of the commencement of our story. He was now 
a father :—not like his luckless cousin, of six hungry and promising 
children, but of one sleek, self-satisfied, middle-aged man, whom Sir 
Richard and her ladyship alone regarded relatively to his position as 
theirson. To all the rest of the world he was ‘* Burford Raymond ; ” 
a man with a name—with a seat in the House—chambers in Albatiy 
—a position in society ;—a being as much above the level of his 
country baronet of a father, in all the adventitious distinctions of life, 
as he was beneath him in every moral purpose, in all the best qualities 
of human nature.’ 

‘ But though Sir Richard and Lady Raymond continually referred 
to him with pride and pleasure as ‘* my son Mr. Raymond,” certain it 
is that they were full of wonder at having hatched so wise a bird ; 
and regarded him with somewhat more of awe than of parental ten- 
derness. Perhaps, after all, the miracle was one of education; for 
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scarcely had Master Raymond begun to trot round the hall at Lang 
dale on his father's walking-stick, when their neighbour of Dronington, 
a man singularly addicted to the theoretical and practical maintenance 
of absolute monarchy, took it into his ducal head to investigate Sir 
Richard's projects of education for his heir apparent; to suggest a 
Reverend Nicodemus Fagg’, M.A. as his private tutor, and to insist upon 
the paramount necessity of classical proficiency to every English 
gentleman of modern times. ‘ An English gentleman ” is one of 
those cant phrases of the day which are introduced on all occasions to 
fill up deficiencies of personal definition—Poor Sir Richard had 
always fancied himself “ an English gentleman,” when, on a distant 
glimpse of his broad-brimimed hat and white corduroys in the High 
Street of his county town, every head was uncovered, and 
All men cried, ‘ God save him !’ 


or when feasting his tenantry on rent days, Christmas days, and other 
highdays and holidays; or, when complimented from the Treasury 
bench on his luminous exposition of the state of public opinion in his 
native county. He now found he had been mistaken. How could it 
be otherwise, when his very good friend the Duke of Dronington said 
so, or so implied ?—He resolved that Master Burford should have 
plenty of Horace and Pindsr drummed into his head to compensate 
his father’s deficiencies, and qualify the future proprietor of Langdale 
to become “ an English genileman !”—vol. i. p. 17. 


Sometimes the authoress moralizes fancifully enough ; and if 
she were not a little too devoted to the brilliant, many 
passages of this tendency would be classed with the remarks of 
our best writers on manners. Of this nature is the dissertation 
on August—the London August. 


‘ Many are the votaries of superstition even among the witty and 
the wise (with Byron as a brilliant leader of the list), who despond 
over transactions effected on a Friday. For our own part we are 
satisfied that the year has its unlucky month as well as the week its 
urlucky day ; and that a larger proportion of fashionable tears is wept 
during the month of August, than during any other thirty-one of the 
three hundred and sixty-five days of annual sorrow. August is a sort 
of harsh equator, dividing the trifler’s year into grave and guy, lively 
and severe, pleasure and penance ; it interposes a moral ha-ha between 
the ornate lawn of the London season, and the wilder prospects of 
the year, to overleap which is an exertion that startles all human 
beings into sobriety.’ 

‘ August !—thou fearful epoch, when persons who have been living 
for the preceding hundred days without being many hundred 
minutes apart, must bid a hasty adieu with the certainty of eight 
months of tedious absence ; when hearts which have been for weeks 
on the eve of interchanging their tender afflictions, are suddenly 
chilled into prudence by the consciousness that half a step more must 
be decisive,—while others who have maintained a cautious silence 
during the season, are moved to a rash explanation at the moment of 
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parting such as renders that parting final :—August !—when the 
young sportsman, labouring prematurely in his vocation, passes the 
morning in pilgrimages from the arsenal of Purdey to that of Nock, of 
Nock to Manton,—his head charged with a copper cap, his heart 
quick of ignition as Battle powder: and when the anxious dowager, 
foiled in her campaign, retreats from the field with her baggage, op- 
probriating the cause she has been unable to render triumphant. 
August :—thou month of grouse and grumbling; of moors and 
moroseness,—how cruelly dost thou disenchant the dream of the 
fashionable visionary, while teaching wisdom to the idler, and folly to 
the wise.’—vol. i. p. 143. 


The following is the description of a sudden turn in the com- 
plaints of a hypochondriac ; a poor creature who would have 
died, or at least have fancied death, if the open window had let in 
the open air upon her. The case is well known to fashionable 
apothecaries, and the remedy too, if they dared to recommend it. 


‘It was certainly Mrs. Delafield on whom he strove to direct the 
current of his conjectures ;—Mrs. Delafield, whom he had left an 
infirm sufferer, reclining on the sofa with a disorder of the spine ; and 
whose letters of querulous complaint during his absence continued to 
reveal the decline of her long impaired frame. When he remembered 
that it was now three months since he had been favoured with a letter 
from Mortlake, Sir Henry almost trembled to approach the residence 
of his sister. She had lost her husband during his absence from 
England.—Good, easy, snoozy, boozy, featherbed Mr. Delafield had 
gone to sleep in the family vault among his ‘fathers, instead of his 
arm-chair among his children ; and there is something mournful in 
approaching a mansion where the funeral achievement of its master 
greets us on the wall, in lieu of his extended hand in the parlour. Mrs. 
Delafield had been nearly two years a widow; and on so feeble a 
constitution the inroads of affliction could not but be appalling.’ 

‘On arriving at the beautiful villa, whose lawn would have formed 
a park for any continental chateau from Calais to Prague, Wellwood 
was informed that his sister was absent; that on the receipt of the 
letter announcing his arrival, she had “‘ rode into town.” 

** Ridden into town!" mechanically reiterated Sir Henry to the 
grey-headed butler, who stood with smiling investigation examining 
his sun-burnt face and toil-worn person. ‘ How unlucky that I did 
not notice the carriage !"" 

** My mistress was a hoss-back, Sir,” replied old Drummton, “ but 
when she larns as you have come out to visit her, no doubt she will 
instantly set off back again. Missus was on her bay mare, which 
doesn’t make above an hour and ten minutes work of it from 
Hyde Park Corner to Richmond Hill.” 

‘Sir Henry Wellwood looked aghast. ‘Mrs. Delafield ride to 
London, Drummton !—Mrs. Delafield endure the fatigue of—” 

‘Lor’ bless you, Sir Henry,” said the old man, “ it is just that 
very fatigue that has set poor dear Missus on her legs again, You see, 
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Sir, just afore Master's last illness there was a newfashioned doctor 
called in; and he said as all Mrs. Delafield’s dispersition rose from 
lying on a sofa, reading o’ novels and drinking o’ physic. And he 
ordered Missus to throw away all the draughts and the new books 
from the libary, and to buy herself a stout hack as would trot five 
miles a day afore breakfast ; and Lor’ bless you, Sir, she’s been a 
different thing ever since. Missus drinks a power o’ porter, Sir, and 
she’s as stout as an Irish charwoman.” 

‘ Sir Henry could not repress a smile at this extraordinary state- 
ment. ‘ Poor dear” Mrs. Delafield trotting five miles on a stout 
hack! ‘But how was my sister ever persuaded, Drummton, to 
make the attempt ?—I should as soon have thought of her ascending 
Mont Blanc.” 

** Lor’ bless you, Sir, so long as it was any thing ordered bya 
doctor, Missus was sure to take it. After she’d been a swallowing 
draughts of arsenic, and hemlock, and henbane, and a_ power 
of other poisons to please ’em for many a long year, sure it wasn't 
much worse to get on a good horse, and eat a good dinner like other 
people.” 

‘Yet not even when the copiously enlarged edition of his sister 
striding into the room in her riding habit,—having, according to 
Drummton’s prediction, trotted back from town as fast as a punchy 
cob would carry her,—could Sir Henry Wellwood believe that he beheld 
the pale, tremulous, chilly, half-alive, Mrs. Delafield in the comely dame 
before him. He forgot the forty-horse power of quackery over a 
female imagination. He forgot that she had been a victim to the 
successively prevailing disorders of liver, spine, and digestion. He 
forgot, or perhaps knew not, that hard exercise and hard fare were the 
hobbies of Sir Jacob Collingbury, the last new fashionable Esculapius ; 
and that half the expiring and declining fine-lady invalids in town had 
been suddénly torn from their pillows, seated upon high-trotting 
horses, and fed on barley bread and raw beefsteaks ; that a few had 
expired in the attempt, while ninety-five per hundred recovered their 
health and understanding.’ —vol. ii. p. 55. 


The ground-work of all the misery in the Divorcée has been 
alluded to. A mother disgusted with a long struggle between 
gentility and poverty, is determined that her daughters shall not 
suffer similar misery: she succeeds only in promoting one to 
wealth and rank; the results form the subject of a most pathetic 
tale—a tale of such wee as only women are ever called upon to 
feel, and which a woman only could describe. The process by 
which the mother comes to form these resolutions, is detailed 
in the following passage ;— 


‘ Mrs. Kendal was well aware meanwhile of the importance attached, 
among the sublime and beautiful of the Bath coteries, to the designa- 
tion of a “ charming young man,” whether rich or poor. She was not 
blind to the value of personal and mental attractions ; but she saw that 

VOL. xvil.— Westminster Review. 21 
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merit of mind and body is too often made to cloak a deficiency of estate. 
The prudent mother entertained a lively remembrance of the period 
when, as a lovely girl in her teens, she had been warranted in the folly 
of marrying Sir Vavasor Kendal's cousin Fred (with two hundred and 
fifty pounds per annum in addition to her own seventy) by the superi- 
ority of his personal and mental attractions. She had married for 
love—had united herself to ‘ the most charming—the most elegant 
young man about town.” Yet among the pains and penalties of 
adapting three hundred and twenty pounds to the maintenance of 
eighteen hungry and full-grown individuals, during the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of the year, the charming young man had become a 
sulky brute, and the elegant young man most profanely addicted to 
brandy and water. She had seen him grow more and more fretful at 
the disappointment of every fresh application to his cousin, Sir 
Vavasor, for a small place, or rising clerkship ; and more and more 
frightful when every spring a young child was added and an aged 
relative subtracted from the family stock, without the addition of 
half-a-crown to his means of maintenance,—whether by legacy, 
donation, or salary. She had seen Cousin Fred. come to be voted a 
bore by the Baronet, and a bear by every one else ;_ monopolizing the 
fire from his poor little red-nosed children,—and swallowing five 
mutton chops for his own share, when there were only thirteen left for 
the other seventeen individuals of the family. When a rich uncle 
sent the thrifty mother some old Malaga during a severe illness, the 
charming young man appropriated it without compunction ; when a 
kind godmother bestowed some pieces of nankeen on a fine little boy 
(one of their last three or four specimens of the infant Hercules) it had 
found its way to and fro the tailor of ‘ the elegant young man,” in the 
shape of a fashionable dressing-gown. No, no! no more marrying 
for love in the family!—a comfortable home—a respectable com- 
petence—afforded the truest ground-work for wedded happiness. 
{laving snatched, between the pauses of her stitchery, a daily hour or 
two to impart to her daughters those elegant accomplishments in 
which she had formerly been a proficient, she could not bear that their 
graces of mind should be benumbed by the touch of poverty ,—despised 
by a needy husband,—and rendered sinful by encroaching on the duties 
inseparable from a growing family.’ 

‘It must be owned that the girls were, or professed to be, of the 
same opinion. They could not yet forget the gowns of serge, and 
hard fare, and hard beds, and deficiency of all means of service 
towards others, which had shut up the expanding impulses of their 
youth. ‘They still remembered having envied the fat wife of the 
squire her power of distributing coals and blankets during the winter, 
to individuals still nearer to freezing point than themselves; and 
having cried when they detected their mother weeping over her 
inability to procure sea-air and medical advice for a little sick brother, 
who seemed likely to be released by a consumption from the impending 
woes of starvation. Rose, Clara, Helen, and Amelia, unanimously 
agreed with Mamma, that comfort was a very comfortable thing ; that 
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a carriage is a mode of locomotion preferable to an umbrella and 
pattens in rainy weather; and competence an indispensible basis to 
the exercise of every Christian virtue. With that inestimable parent 
indeed, fortitude and patience had been all in all; but they had no 
objection to display their excellence in some other branch of yoodness. 
All four were accustomed to say and sing in harmonious quartette, 
that a love-match was a crying evil.’ 

‘ The consequences of this rash judgment may easily be predicted. 
No sooner did they arrive at marrying years, than Cupid avenged 
himself by uniting Rose with a recruiting Captain of Dragoons, 
who was not so much as cousin to a Sir Vavasor; Helen with the 
grandson of a Welsh Baronet, the head of the family being heir to 
six hundred per annum; and Clara, the lovely Clara, with a young 
Clergyman, waiting for a living from an Irish Marquis, to whose 
whelphood he had been travelling tutor !’ 

* Three successive springs did Mrs. Kendal renew her tears on 
packing up the slender trousseaux of her misguided girls; when 
Captain and Mrs. Stretton set off for their quarters at Sunderland, 
when Mr. and Mrs. Madoc Williams departed for their cottage in 
Cardiganshire ; when the Reverend Montagu and Mrs, Langston 
jingled off in a hack post-chaise to their curacy in Lincolnshire. She 
had very little patience with the merits of her three sons-in-law. It 
was enough for her that her graceful, gentle, lovely girls were gone 
to darn away their lives as she had done before them ; to be sworn at 
on rainy days, and to bring forth unwelcome children.’ 

‘Amelia! she exclaimed, on more than one occasion to her 
remaining girl, (her favourite if the truth must be told—for her health 
had been more delicate than the rest, more resembling that of the 
consumptive little brother than the robustness of Captain Kendal of 
the —th, or Lieut. Kendal of H. M. S. Orion, Bob the Lombard 
Street Clerk, Henry the writer at Bombay, or Vavasor or Fred, the 
two grammar-school urchins still in leather caps and corduroys) 
** Amelia! dearest, beware of letting your feelings run away with you as 
your sisters have done. My sweet child, you are not strong enough to 
rough it like the rest of them. You are not fit for privations and 
fatigue. Be wise in time ; do not dance so often with Bob’s friend, 
the youngensign of the Guards. Three times I have been tormented 
into giving my consent against my better judgment. Amelia,—I will 
never—never sanction your marriage with a man unable to maintain 
you.—Think better of it; consider what it is to consign your youth 
to drudgeryand mortification, unsupported by the consent and blessing 
of a mother. Think better of it, dearest Amelia ;—and do not dance 
with Charles Beverley again.’’—vol. iii. p. 44. 


If, after so much deserved eulogy, a fault might be hinted, 
—the authoress should be warned against an overstrained attempt 
at brilliancy. She need never apprehend being accused of the 
vice of dullness, the inexpiable crime of fashionable writing ; 
but she may reasonably fear the depreciation of some of her best 
212 
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efforts by a constant pursuit of the dazzling, the pointed, and 
the elaborately gay. A little more quietness of purpose, a little 
less glare of effort, would indicate the consciousness of power 
which she is entitled to feel. 





Anr. XIV.—The Life and Times of William Laud, D.D., Lord Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. By John Parker Lawson, M.A.—2 vols. 
8vo. London; Rivington. 1829. 


HE object of the writer of these volumes seems to be to 
recanonize Archbishop Laud, the canonization formerly 
obtained for him by the zealous prelatists having fallen some- 
what into decay in these latter days. If this author’s power 
were equal to his zeal, the memory of the archprelate would be 
held in lasting honour, and even at this day he might have his 
successors and imitators in these realms. 

William Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, was the son of a 
clothier at Reading, in Berkshire, where he was born on the 7th 
of October, 1573 *. Laud was sometimes reproached, during 
his prosperity, with the meanness of his birth. On one occasion, 
Heylyn found him in his garden at Lambeth, with more than 


ordinary trouble in his countenance. Laud showed him a paper. 


telling him it was a printed sheet of a scandalous libel that had 
been stopped at the press, wherein he found himself reproached 
with so base a parentage, as if he had been raked out of the 
dunghill, adding, that though he had not the good fortune to be 
horn a gentleman, yet he thanked God he had been born of 
honest parents, who lived in a plentiful condition, employed 
many poor people in their way, and left a good report behind 
them. Heylyn consoled him with the remark, that Pope Sixtus 
the Fifth used to say, in contempt of such libels, that he was 
domo naius illustri, because the sunbeams, passing through the 
broken walls and ragged roof, illustrated every corner of that 
homely cottage in which he was born +. 

If his enemies had had nothing wherewith to charge Laud 
but being the son of a Reading clothier, his name might 
have been as dear to posterity as those of Trajan and the 
Antonines ; or at least like his parent, he might have ‘left a 
good report behind him. No reasonable person will treat any 
man with contumely, on account of the lowness of his birth ; 
since the higher a man has elevated himself in society by 
honourable exertions, the more credit is due to him. But it is 





* Land’s Diary, Folio. London 1695. p.1. Heylyn’s Life of Laud, 
London 1688, p. 46. + Heylyn, p. 47. 
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an observation of which, perhaps, illustration may be found in 
our own day as well as in Laud’s, that those men who sprang 
from the people, and were elevated to situations of rank and 
influence, almost invariably employed that influence against the 
people. In Laud’s age, as was remarked on a former occasion, 
almost without an exception the popular leaders were sprung 
from the nobility and gentry. ‘That this was not the case with 
the champions of absolutism in church and state, the single 
fact of the churchmen of that day being almost universally 
from the lower ranks will prove ; Laud having had the merit of 
originating the introduction of the aristocracy into the church, 
as will be shown presently. But such persons were not confined 
to the church then, any more than they are now. On this subject 
the Quarterly Review has undertaken to enlighten the public, 
not only as to the similitude of events, but of individual 
characters,—not only of measures, but of men. One striking 
case of analogy it has omitted. Towards the end of James’s 
reign, a certain William Noy, who had become eminent for his 
knowledge of the common lew, sat in two parliaments, in both 
of which he showed himself a professed enemy to the king’s 
prerogative. In 1625 he was elected a burgess for St. Ives. In 
that parliament and another, he continued in the same sen- 
timents. But, being made attorney-general in 1631, a total 
change in his views took place, and he became not only a sup- 
porter of the same prerogative, but went so far as to advise the 
measure of ship-money, a tax levied without consent of par- 
liament. He was a man unquestionably of considerable abilities, 
and Clarendon informs us, that ‘he could not give a clearer 
testimony that his knowledge in the law was greater than 
all other men’s, than by making that law, which all other men 
believed not to be so.’ This man was the friend of Laud and 
Charles, and of course the enemy of the people. Laud says 
in his diary ;—‘ | have lost a dear friend of him, and the church 
the greatest, she had of his condition, since she needed any 
such *.’ He persecuted the players, as representing then in 
some sort what a free press does now. Had a free press then 
existed, this low-born prostitute lawyer would have spoken 
contemptuously of those who wrote for it, many of them being 
far honester and better men than himself, as desiring, by 
obtaining the direction of the people’s opinions, to fill a 
higher station in society. Laud received his early educa- 
tion in the Free Grammar school of Reading, from which in 
July 1589 he was removed to Oxford, and entered a com- 





* Diary, p. 50 
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moner of St. John’s college, where he successively obtained a 
scholarship and fellowship*, the former at the end of one, the 
latter at the end of three years. In June 1594 he took the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts}, and in July 1598, that of Master. 
In January 1600 he was made deacon, and in April 1601, 
priestt. He took his degree of Bachelor of Divinity in 1604, 
that of Doctor in 1608. 

Even at the university Laud had the character of being ‘ at least 
very popishily enclined.’ Heylyn informs us that Dr. Abbot, Master 
of University College, and afterwards advanced to the see of 
Canterbury, ‘so openly branded him for a papist, or at least 
very popishly enclined, that it was almost made an heresie (as 
[ have heard from his own mouth) for any one to be seen in his- 
company, and a misprision of heresie to give him a civil salutation 
as he walked the streets §.’ 

Mr. Brodie thus ably sums up Laud’s religious character. 
‘ The divine institution of bishops, whence he would have attached 
unconstitutional power to them; the use of images and cere- 
monies, the tutelar protection of saints and angels and the 
adoration of the altar, &c.; the real presence, (he stickled for 
this, while he denied transubstantiation,) auricular confession, 
and absolution were amongst his most favourite principles. 
With regard to the Romish church, he maintained it to be the 
mother church, and, though defiled with some impurities, which 
however he never defined, to agree with the English in funda- 
mentals, particularly sacraments. Master of the scholastic 
learning connected with his peculiar tenets, he yet had neither 
taste for polite literature, nor comprehension for profounder 
studies.’ [Brodie’s History of British Empire. vol. ii. p. 238.] 

In 1605 Laud had been appointed chaplain to Charles, Lord 
Mountjoy, Earl of Devonshire. This nobleman, while his elder 
brother lived, and when he was only Sir Charles Blount, had 
fallen in love with a daughter of the Earl of Essex, a young lady 
of merit and beauty. His affection was returned, and some 
assurance of a future marriage passed between them. But the 
lady’s friends thought fit to dispose of her in marriage to Robert, 
Lord Rich, a man of independent fortune. An adulterous 
intercourse took place between her and Blount, which 
became open, when by the death of his elder brother, the title 
of Lord Mountjoy, and the estate belonging to it, fell to Blount. 
Laud, who held marriage to be an indissoluble sacrament, who 
raised a flame in Scotland by enforcing this point, and who 





* Diary. p. |. + Diary. i. 
} Diary. p. 2, § Heylyn, p. 54, 
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censured in the High Commission and even imprisoned for 
adultery (which imprisonment even he himself allows in his 
diary to be ‘more than the law allowed’), did not hesitate to 
perform the sacred rites of marriage over the profligate and 
adulterous pair. Thus, according to his own confession, 
Laud’s desire of ingratiating himself with one whom he con- 
sidered an influential and powerful man, made him act against 
the dictates of his conscience. But in this instance vice did 
not meet with its usual reward. Both Laud and his patron 
forfeited by their conduct the countenance of the King (James), 
@ man nowise squeamish in general regarding such matters *, 





* Afterwards when Buckingham was employed by Williams to use his 
influence with the king that the bishopric of St. David’s might be bestowed 
— Laud, the following dialogue took place between Williams and his 
Majesty. It shows a considerable degree of that shrewdness which this 
weak and vicious monarch sometimes displayed in his discourse, but seldom 
or ever in his actions. ‘‘Well,”’ says the king, “1 perceive whose Attorney 
you are, Stenny hath set you on. You have pleaded the man a good Pro- 
testant, I believe it: Neither did that stick in my breast, when I stopt his 
promotion. But was there not a certain lady, that forsook her husband and 
married a lord, that was her paramour? Who knit that knot? Shall I 
make a man a prelate, one of the Angels of my Church, who hath a flagrant 
crime upon him?” “Sir,” says the Lord-Keeper very boldly, ‘‘ you are a 
good master; but who dare serve you, if you will not pardon one fault, 
though of a scandalous size, to him that is heartily penitent for it? I pawn 
my faith to you, that he is heartily penitent.”....‘* You press well,” says 
the king, “and I hear you with patience ; neither will ] revive a trespass 
any more, which repentance hath mortified and buried. And because I see 
I shall not be rid of you, unless I tell you my unpublish’d cogitations ; the 
truth is, that | keep Laud back from all place of rule and authority, 

ecause I find he hath a restless spirit, and canuot see when matters are 
well, but loves to toss and change, and to bring things to a pitch of 
reformation floating in his own brain, which may endanger the steadfastness 
of that which is in a good pass, God be praised. JI speak not at random ; 
he hath made himself known to me to be such a one: For when three years 
since I had obtained of the Assembly of Perth to consent to Five Articles 
of Order and Decency in correspondence with this church of England, [ 
gave them promise by attestation of faith made, that I would try their 
obedience no further anent Ecclesiastic Affairs, nor put them out of their 
own way, which custom had made pleasing unto them, with any new 
encroachments ..... Yet this man hath pressed me to invite them toa 
nearer conjunction with the Liturgy and Canons of this nation ; but I 
sent him back with the frivolous Draught he had drawn. It seems I re- 
membered St. Austin’s rule better than he, ‘‘ ipsa mutatio consuetudinis, 
etiam que adjuvat utilitate, novitate perturbat:” For all this he feared not 
mine anger, but assaulted me again with another ill-fangled Platform, to 
make that stubborn kirk stoop more to the English pattern. But I durst 
not play fast and loose with my word. He knows not the stomach of that 
people, but Iken the story of my grandmother the Queen Regent, that 
after she was inveigled to break her promise made to some mutineers at a 
Perth mecting, she never saw good day, but from thence, being much loved 
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On the death of the Earl of Devonshire in 1608, Laud was 
appointed one of the chaplains of Neile, then bishop of Rochester ; 
from whom he obtained considerable church preferment. His 
patron Neile on being translated to the see of Litchfield, and 
before giving up the deanery of Westminster, which he held 
in commendam with his bishopric of Rochester, obtained for him 
the reversion of a prebend there. In 1611 he became president 
of St. John’s College, Oxford. It was now that Laud began 
seriously to turn his attention towards the church. Through 
the interest of Neile he was sworn one of his Majesty’s chaplains 
in ordinary. He remained however without any mark of royal 
favour till 1616, when the king conferred upon him the deanery 
of Gloucester. In 1617 he accompanied king James in the 
fruitless journey he made into Scotland for the purpose of 
modelling the Scottish church according to his own devout 
imaginations, or after the fashion to which he and Laud were 
desirous of bringing the church of England. On the 22nd of 
January 1620 he was installed prebendary of Westminster, and 
on the 18th of November 1621 consecrated bishop of St. David’s. 
It was expected that Laud would have been made dean of West- 
minster in the place of Williams, who having been sworn privy 
councillor, and nominated to the see of Lincoln, received on the 
10th of July the custody of the Great Seal on its being taken from 
Bacon. The reason which Heylyn assigns why he was not, will 
make Dr. Philpott’s mouth water. Williams possessed such 
interest at court that when he was made bishop of Lincoln, he 
retained his deanery in commendam together with such other pre- 
ferments as he held at that time, which were a prebend and resi- 
dentiary’s place inthe cathedral church at Lincoln, and the rectory 
of Walgrave in Northamptonshire ; so that, observes Heylyn, ‘ he 
was a perfect Diocess within himself, as being Bishop, Dean, 
Prebend, Residentiary, and Parson; and all these at once;’ 
besides being at the same time keeper of the greatseal of England. 
The following remark of Dr. Heylyn is quite orthodox. ‘ But 
though Land could not get the deanry, yet he lost nothing by the 
example ; which he made use of in retaining not only his prebend’s 
place in the same church of Westminster, and his benefices in 
the country, but also the presidentship of his colledge in Oxon, 
which he valued more than all the rest *.’ Laud says however 
in his diary that he resigned the presidentship of St. John’s 





before, was despised of all the people.”......... «¢ And is there no whoe, but 
you must carry it,” says the king? ‘Then take him to you, but on my 
soul you will repent it.”—Hucket’s Life of Williams. Part I, p. 64, folio. 
London 1693. 

* Heylyn, p. 86, 
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college ‘by reason of the strictness of that statute, which I 
will not violate, nor my oath to it, under any colour.’ Yet the 
king had given him leave to hold it; but in truth avarice was 
never one of Laud’s vices. 

In May 1622, the conference between Laud and Fisher the 
Jesuit took place. It was held in the presence of the Marquis 
of Buckingham, who shortly after, as Laud himself informs us, 
‘ was pleased to enter upon a near respect to him, the particulars 
of which were not for paper.’ [ Diary, p. 5.] Onthe 15th of June 
he became ‘C. to my Lord of Buckingham.’ It is thus he writes 
itin his Diary. Some call it chaplain; others, among whom is 
Heylyn, confessor. It is certainly not usual for a nobleman, 
even of the highest rank, to have a bishop for his chaplain. If 
our annals have been written right, the office of confessor to 
Buckingham must have been no sinecure. In such a cure of 
souls, some very ‘ perilous stuff’ must have been transferred 
from the bosom of the sinning son to that of the ghostly father, 
—to the breast of the confessor, from that of the confessee. 

Laud was a great dreamer of dreams ; and, though he repeat- 
edly affirmed the contrary, he evidently attached as much 
importance to them as queen Hecuba or Mr. Partridge. The 
following extract from his Diary is a specimen, and the reader 
will be indulged with more anon. 

‘December 14. Sunday night, I did dream that the Lord Keeper 
was dead [his dreams here evidently taking the direction of his waking 
thoughts, it would bejuncharitable to say wishes]: that I passed by one 
of his men, that was about a monument for him: that I heard him 
say, his lower lip was infinitely swelled and fallen, and he rotten 
already. This dream did trouble me.’—p. 5. 

The Lord Keeper (Williams) had become jealous of Laud’s 
growing favour with Buckingham, and he was incautious in 
betraying this jealousy. 

‘January 11. I was with his Majesty, to shew him the Epistle, that 
was to be printed before the Conference between me and Fisher the 
Jesuit, Maii 24, 1622, which he was pleased to approve. ‘The King 
brake with me about the book printed then of the Visitation of the 
Church. He was hard of belief, that A.B. C. was the author of it. 
My Lord Keeper met with me in the with-drawing Chamber, and 
quarrelled me gratis.’-—Diary, p. 8. 


Laud’s rise was now rapid. In 1626 he was made Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, and Dean of the Chapel Royal. On March 
the 8th of this year he has the following entry in his Diary. 
‘ Dreamed, that I was reconciled to the Church of Rome. This 
troubled me much.’— Diary, p. 39. 

In 1627, he was made a Privy Councillor, On the 11th of 
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July 1628, he says, “ My congé @élire was signed by the King 
for the bishoprick of London. (Diary, p. 43.] About this 
time, on his acquainting the King with certain murmurs spread 
abroad against him [Laud], Charles replied, ‘That he should 
not trouble himself with such reports, till he saw him forsake 
his other friends.’ He might well say ‘ till.’ 

On the death of Buckingham, Laud plunged completely into 
his political career. Charles now looked upon him as his prin- 
cipal minister *. It was at this period that the close union com- 
menced between Laud and Strafford. 

Laud commenced his career of statesmanship with the ears 
of Leighton a physician, who, having published a book against 
the bishops, called Sion’s Plea, was sentenced by the Court of 
Star-Chamber ‘to have his ears cropp’d, his nose slit, his fore- 
head stigmatized, and tobe whipped+.’ Between the sentence 
and the execution of it, Leighton escaped out of the Fleet. He 
was retaken in Bedfordshire and underwent his atrocious 
punishment. 

In 1630, Laud was chosen Chancellor of the University of 
Oxford. In 1632, he obtained for his creature Francis Winde- 
bank, the office of Secretary of State; and in the same year, 
Dr. Juxon was, he says in his Diary [p. 47], sworn Clark of his 
Majesty’s closet, ‘that I might have one that I might trust 
near his Majesty, if I grow weak or infirm. Heylyn remarks 
with some naiveté, on the above consummation, ‘So that 
Windebanke having the King’s ear on one side, and the clerke 
of the closet on the other, he might presume to have his tale 
well told between them ; and that his Majesty should not easily 
be possessed with anything to his disadvantage.’ [p. 227.] 

On the 16th of August, 1633, Laud was appointed Archbishop 
of Canterbury. He has the following entry in his Diary. 


‘August 4. That very morning [of Abbot's death] there came one 
to me, seriously, and that avowed ability to perform it, and offered me 
to be a Cardinal: I went presently to the King, and acquainted him 
both with the thing and the person.’ 

‘August 17, Saturday, I had a serious offer made me again to be 
a Cardinal; I was then from Court, but so soon as I came thither 
(which was Wednesday, August 21,) | acquainted his Majesty with it. 
But my answer again was ; that somewhat dwelt within me, which 
would not suffer that, till Rome were other than it is.’ —p. 49. 


It is not surprising that Laud should have been a favourite 





* Heylyn, p. 187. See also Laud’s Diary and Strafford’s Letters and 
Dispatches. 
+ Heylyn, p. 198, 
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with the mass of the clergy, considering how much he did to 
advance their order. This object, together with his own 
advancement, he pursued through life, with a zeal and a con- 
sistency worthy of all praise from those who consider it for the 
good of mankind that the clergy should be advanced. The 
Church was the one idea of Laud’s mind, which was as unfit to 
take mankind within its range, as his heart was to compre- 
hend them in its benevolence. It was his earnest wish to place 
the Church of England above the laws of England, and his 
intentions seemed to be, for they are not altogether clear, to 
make himself a sort of English Pope, equaily independent of the 
Pope of Rome and the King of England. Lord Falkland says 
in one of his speeches, ‘ so it seemed their work was to try how 
much of a papist might be brought in without popery.’ ‘ The 
Church,’ says Laud in one of his letters to Strafford, ‘is so 
bound up in the forms of the common law, that itis not possible 
for me, or for any man to do that good which he would, or is 
bound to do*.’ It is considered by Mr. Hallam not improbable 
that he had formed or adopted from the canonists, a plan, net 
only of rendering the spiritual jurisdiction independent, but of 
extending it to all civil causes, unless perhaps in questions of 
freehold +. 

It was no doubt on this ground that he discouraged the 
marriage of the clergy. He made a declaration, that in the 
disposition of ecclesiastical benefices, he would give a preference 
to the single man over the married, cateris paribus. The close 
union between the English church and aristocracy, appears to 
have commenced about this time. Under Laud, observes Heylyn 
in his quaint phrase, ‘ the clergy were grown to such esteem, 
for parts and power, that the gentry thought none of their 
daughters, to be better disposed of than such as they had lodged 
in the arms of a Church-man; and the nobility grown so well 
affected to the state of the Church, that some of them designed 
their younger sons to the order of priesthood, to make them 
capable of rising in the same ascendent{.’ Heylyn no doubt 
entertained the same opinion relating to the Church, that 
Captain Basil Hall has expressed with regard to the navy ; that 
it is for the good of the profession, for the sons of the nobility to 
be promoted rapidly in it. 

The career of Laud has been now briefly traced from the humble 
station in which he was born, to the highest place in his native 
country that could be held by a subject. And in the course 





* Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol.i, p 111. 
+ Constitutional History of England. 
} Heylyn, p. 261, 
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of that country’s history, there can be reckoned but two 
subjects before him who had united in their single persons 
an equal share of rank and power,—Thomas-a-Becket and 
Cardinal Wolsey. 

It is an important fact—and one which, in time, no doubt 
will have other important facts for its consequences—that, not 
only before but since the Reformation, with a few exceptions, 
those who have attained high stations in the church, have 
effected it by the arts of gross sycophants and abject courtiers 
—in a word, by flattering the foibles and pandering to the vices 
of the great,—until the bishops became, to use the words of a 
writer of Laud’s time, ‘so habituated to flattery, that they 
seemed not to know of any other duty that belonged to them*.’ 
Wolsey and Cranmer were in the habit of behaving towards the 
brutal and ensanguined monster Henry VIII, as if he were a 
god. All who have gone at all below the surface of history, 
are now fully acquainted with the real character of James [. and 
his minion a <o and with the nature of the ties that 
united those two godly and exalted personages. It is next to 
impossible that the court bishops and court priests of that time 
should not likewise have possessed some correct information 
upon those subjects. With the knowledge of these facts 
fully kept in view, it is altogether impossible for any honest 
mind to regard without the most insuperable loathing the 
manner in which these courtly and priestly hypocrites speak 
of the King and Buckingham. If we are to believe the words 
of that right reverend father of our church William Laud, 
so far from being men whose character may be aptly and briefly 
expressed by the line of the poet with the insertion of a nega- 
tive, men who ‘dared do all that might not become a man,’ 
there never walked upon the face of the earth, beings more 
worthy of the reverence, the homage, nay the adoration of their 
fellows, than the monarch and his favourite+. 








* Mede—Ellis’s Letters. 

+ He generally speaks of James as of ‘blessed memory.’ In a prayer 
composed by him on the birth of the Prince of Wales, in 1630, he says, 
* Double his father’s graces, O Lord, upon him, if it be possible.’ 

Laud’s divinity was a comfortable one for princes and their favourites. 
What a consolation it must have been to Buckingham to have had such a 
man for his spiritual guide! No doubt, he assured him of a place in 
heaven suitable to the one he had held on earth. Besides, even if perad- 
venture he had sinned ‘at idle times,’ doubtless he had also, as Falstaff 
advised prince Henry to do, repented at idle times ; and probably Laud 
was of opinion with the Maréchale de Meilleraye, ‘ that, with respect to 
persons of that quality, God thought twice before damning them.’ (Vou 
veauw Mémoires de Dangeau). 
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The following extracts are evidence of the truth of the above. 


©1625. March 27. Midlent Sunday, I preached at Whitehall. 

‘I ascended the pulpit, much troubled, and in a very melancholy 
moment, the report there spreading, that his Majesty King James, 
of most sacred memory to me, was dead. Being interrupted with the 
dolours of the duke of Buckingham, and broke off my sermon in the 
middle. 

‘ The king died at Theobalds, about three quarters of an hour past 
eleven in the forenoon. He breathed forth his blessed soul most reli- 
giously, and with great constancy of faith and courage.’—Diary. 


His courage must, indeed, have been considerable; to say 
nothing of his faith. 

Laud’s temper appears to have been very bad. And this is 
not inconsistent with the exercise of the arts by which he rose ; 
since there is no phenomenon in human nature more commonly 
observed, than that the men who are slavishly subservient to 
their superiors, are insolent and overbearing to those they 
deem their inferiors. The following story related by Clarendon, 
the apologist of Laud too, places Laud’s insolence in a strong 
light. Clarendon mentioned the circumstance to Laud him- 
self, when they were walking together one morning in his 
garden at Lambeth. He ‘named him two persons of the 
most interest and credit in Wiltshire, who had that summer 
attended the Council Board, in some affairs which concerned 
the king, and the country; that all the lords present used 
them with great courtesy, knowing well their quality, and 
reputation; but that he alone spake very sharply to them, and 
without any thing of grace, at which they were much troubled ; 
and one of them, supposing that somebody had done him ill 
offices, went the next morning to Lambeth, to present his ser- 
vice to him, and to discover, if he could, what misrepresentation 
had been made of him: That after he had attended very long, 
he was admitted to speak with his Grace, who scarce hearing 
him, sharply answered him, that ‘“‘ He had no leisure for compli- 
ments ;” and so hurried away ; which put the other gentleman 
much out of countenance: And that this kind of behaviour of 
his was the discourse of all companies of persons of quality ; 
every man continuing any such story with another like it, very 
much to his disadvantage ; and to the trouble of those who were 
very just to him.’* 

Prynne’s case is too well known to require particular notice 
here. 

Laud’s letters to Wentworth, afterwards Earl of Strafford, 





* Clarendon’s Life, vol. i. p. 62. Oxford 1759. 
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exhibit a more faithful mirror of the man’s character than is 
anywhere else to be met with. His Diary, though it bears 
sufficient impress of his little mind, discloses his character but 
imperfectly, particularly as there are many apparently important 
facts only hinted at,—names, of which only the initials are given. 
The history of his troubles and trials by himself, and the volu- 
minous life by Heylyn, were expressly written to vindicate his 
character and conduct. In perusing the letters between him and 
Lord Wentworth the reader feels as if allowed to be present at a 
confidential conversation between those personages. The 
letters of Strafford among many signs of a violent, arbitrary, 
overbearing temper, exhibit evidence of a strength and saga- 
city, occasionally even of a greatness of mind. Of the last 
mentioned quality in particular the reader will in vain search for 
any trace in the letters of the prelate. In overbearing violence 
he did not yield to Strafford, nor did he show himself wanting 
in boldness ; but narrowness and littleness appear to have been 
the distinguishing characteristics of Laud’s mind. And yet, 
contracted though his intellectual vision undoubtedly was, 
those who press an ‘unmitigated contempt’ for Laud’s under- 
standing, can scarcely have read his ‘ Conference with Fisher 
the Jesuit,’ some parts of which, besides great scholastic learning, 
display considerable acuteness and no mean powers of reasoning. 
On the other hand one who has read nothing else of Laud’s than 
his Diary or even his letters to Wentworth, might so express 
themselves. 

This correspondence, particularly Laud’s letters, contains 
many very sorry jests. For the proud prelate, though in 
the phraseology of Falstaff, ‘John with his brothers and sisters, 
and Sir John with all Europe, appears to have set up for a 
facetious little fellow with those he considered his equals; and 
in that respect he seems to have felt quite at home with so 
important a personage and so congenial a soul as the Lord 
Deputy of Ireland. When it is considered too what were the 
designs that occupied the whole of these two men’s time and 
thoughts, the subversion namely of the liberties and laws of 
their native country, their jests are apt to be considered as 
marvellously truculent and ill-timed. 

On the 9th September 1633, just before his translation to 
Canterbury, he thus writes to Wentworth ;— 


‘I heartily thank your lordship for all your love, and for the joy you 
are pleased both to conceive and express for my translation to Canter- 
bury ; for I conceive all your expressions to me are very hearty, and such 
1 have hitherto found them ; and now, since I am there (for my transla- 
tion is to be on Thursday September 19th), I must desire your lordship 
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not to expect more at my hands than I shall be able to perform, either 
in church or state; and this suit of mine hath a great deal of reason in 
it; for you write that ordinary things are far beneath that which you 
cannot chuse but promise yourself of me in both respects. But, my 
lord, to speak freely, you may easily promise more in either kind than 
Ican perform . . And for the state, indeed, my lord, I am for Thorough*, 
but I see that both thick and thin stays somebody, where I conceive it 
should not ; and it is impossible for me to go thorough alone. Besides, 
private ends are such blocks in the public way and lye so thick, that 
you may promise what you will, and I must perform what I can, and 
no more.’ 


He thus alludes to his age and the state of his health. His 
health, he says, he shall never be able to hold where he now is, 
for instead of all the jolting which he had over the stones between 
London-House and Whitehall, he will now have no exercise 
but slide over in a barge [from Lambeth] to the Court and 
Star-Chamber ; and ‘in truth,’ he says, ‘I speak seriously: 
I have had a heaviness hang upon me ever since 1 was nominated 
to this place.’ Hethus concludes ;— 

‘ Now, my lord, why may you not write as whilom you did to the 
Bishop of London? The man is the same, and the same to you ; but 
I see you stay for better acquaintance, and till then you will keep dis- 
tance. I perceive, also, my predecessor's awe is upon you, but 1 
doubt I shall never hold it long, and I was about to swear by my troth, 
as you do, but that I remember oaths heretofore were wont to pass 
under the Privy Seal, and not the ordinary seal of letters. Well, wiser 
or not, you must take that as you find it, but I will not write any long 
letters and leave out my mirth; it is one of the recreations I have al- 
ways used with my friends, and ’tis hard leaving an old custom, neither 
do I purpose to do it ; though I mean to make choice of my friends, 
to whom I willuse it. For proof of this, I here send your lordship 
some sermon-notes which I have received from Cambridge, and cer- 
tainly, if this be yourt method there, you ride as much aside as ever 
Croxton did towards Ireland. I wish your lordship all health and 
happiness, and so leave you to the grace of God, ever resting 

Your lordship’s very loving poor servant, 

Fulham, Sept, 19th 1633, W.Canr. Elect t/ 


On the 15th of November he again writes from Lambeth ;— 

‘1 am very glad to read your lordship so resolute, and more, to hear 
you affirm, that the footing of them, which go thorough for our master’s 
service, isnot now upon fee, asit hath been. But you are withal upon 





* Thorough is a kind of watch-word or cant phrase that passes between 
Laud and Strafford, to express what their opponents called ‘not doing the 
Lord’s work slackly? Both of them had enough of Thorough in the end. 
+ Wentworth was educated at St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

} Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. p. 110. 
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so many ifs, that by their help you may preserve any man upon ice be 
it never so slippery. As first, if the common lawyers may be contained 
within their ancient and sober bounds ; if the word Thorough be not 
left out, (as 1 am certain itis;) if we grow not faint; if we ourselves 
be not in fault ; if it comes not to Peccatum ex te Israel; if others will 
do their part as thoroughly as you promise for yourself, and justly 
conceive of me. Now I pray, with so many and such ifs as these, 
what may not be done, and in a brave and noble way? But can you 
tell when these ifs will meet, or be brought together? Howsoever, I 
am resolved to go steadily in the way, which you have formerly seen me 
go, so that (to put in one if too), if any thing fail of my hearty desires 
for the king and the charch’s service, the fault shall not be mine*.’ 

The following from a letter of 11th March in the same year, 
exhibits his zeal for the church in a more favourable light than 
usual ;— 


*At the same time would I have an Act made that no man of what 
degree soever should hold above two benefices with cure, and those 
within a limited distance.’ 

The following again is characteristic. Laud had a truly con- 
servative horror for diffusion of education. 


‘ And in the mean time for the prohibiting of the teaching of Arts 
abroad in the country, I think, that must proceed from your authority, 
and the sooner it be done the better +.’ 

The damning sin of poor Christopher Sands, the Ebrew Jew, 
mentioned on a former occasion, was his teaching a school— 
‘an English school.’ And belonging as he did to a despised 
caste, he no doubt taught the poor; for what rich man would 
suffer his babes to be taught English by a Jew? 

Soon after his elevation to the see of Canterbury, Laud 
went about enforcing conformity to the Church of England 
in all the English factories, regiments, &c. beyond the seas. 
Heylyn says ;— 

‘It was now hoped that there would be a Church of England in all 
the courts of Christendom, in the chief cities of the Turk, and other 
great Mahometan princes, in al! our factories and piantations in every 
known part of the world, by which it might be rendred as diffused 
and Catholick as the Church of Rome ¢.’ 


He likewise informs us afterwards, that 


‘It was once under Consultation of the chief Physicians, who were 
to take especial care of the Churches Health, to send a bishop over to 
them [in New-England] for their better Government ; and back him 
with some Forces to compel, if he were not otherwise able to perswade 
Obedience §.’ 





* Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. i. p. 155. + Ibid. p. 213. 
} Heylyn, p. 276. § Ibid. p. 369. 
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Laud evidently envied that distinguished propagandiste Mo- 
hammed, the success of his method of extending the church. 

He also set about adorning the chapel at Lambeth, repairing 
and beautifying the images in the windows, making a new com- 
munion table and placing it where the altar formerly stood. 
Heylyn* dwells with delight upon the amount of the glaziers 
and gilders bills; the copes and other ornaments; and the 
beauty and fine tones of the organs. Laud and his party called 
his.changes renovations ; but by ‘divers railing Rabshekahs of 
the Puritan faction,’ they were styled innovations. Burton in 
a sermon thus speaks of them ;— 


* How will our new masters, our innovators make good the bringing 
in of these things afresh into cathedrals, and forcing all petty churches 
conform thereunto? Would the prelates thus make the mother 
cathedrals (these by themselves made and adopted Rome’s daughters) 
their concubines, whereon to beget a new bastard generation of 
sacrificing, idolatrous, mass priests throughout the land, which our 
good laws, and all our learned and pious divines have proclaimed 
illegitimate.’ ; 

On the Sth of February 1634, Laud was appointed ‘ one of the 
great Committee of Trade and the King’s Revenue ;’ and on the 
death of Weston, lord high treasurer, the management of the 
treasury was committed by letters patent under the great seal, 
to certain commissioners of whom Laud was one. In the year 
following, Laud and the Church of England may perhaps be 
said to have attained the zenith of their prosperity together. 
Laud thus records the event in his diary ;— 


‘March 6. Sunday, William Juxon, Lord Bishop of London, 
made Lord High Treasurer of England: No Church-man had it 
since Henry 7th’s time. I pray God bless him to carry it so, that the 
church may have honour, and the king and the state service and con- 
tentment by it. And now if the Church will not hold up themselves 
under God ; I can do no more.’—Diary, p. 53. 


The evil for the church was, that he had done too much 
already ; he had not penetration to see, that by such exaltation 
of the church, he raised up so much jealousy and ill-will towards 
it, that he weakened instead of strengthening it. He had the 
middle and lower classes against him already ; and this set the 
aristocracy against him also. 

The following passage in a letter from the Rev. G. Garrard, 
master of the Charterhouse, a correspondent of Strafford’s, pre- 
sents a lively picture of the state of feeling then prevalent 
among the clergy. It shows how near having an altogether 





_ * Heylyn, p. 294. 
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ecclesiastical government England then was; and it also most 
forcibly shows how little disposed to moderation in their duties 
are even a Christian priesthood, if subject to no other checks 
than the self-denying and world-abjuring precepts of their re- 
ligion. ‘The clergy are so high here since the joining of the 
white sleeves with the white staff, that there is much talk of 
having a secretary a bishop, Dr. Wren, bishop of Norwich, 
and a chancellor of the Exchequer, Dr. Bancroft bishop of 
Oxford ; but this comes only from the young fry of the clergy, 
little credit is given to it, but it is observed they swarm 
mightily about the court*.’ 

Ina letter of 6th July 1635, Laud thus speaks of the raising 
of ship-money.—‘ As the last year there was money raised 
upon the ports, according to ancient precedent, for the setting 
out of the navy, which is now at sea, and there God bless it, 
so we are now going on to prepare for a greater navy against 
the next year; and because the charge will be too a to lay 
it upon the ports, or maritime counties only, therefore his 
Majesty hath thought fit, @ paritate rationis, and for the like 
defence of the kingdom to extend it to all counties and corpora- 
tions within England and Wales, that so the navy may be full, 
and yet the charge less, as coming from so many hands; | 
pray God bless this business, for if it go well, the king will be 
a great master at sea, and in these active times, we by God’s 
blessing may be the more safe at land+.’ How effectively 
this money was applied to its ostensible object, the defence to 
wit of the country, the pulling down of piracy, &c. may be 
gathered from the following passage in a letter to Wentworth 
during the following year. ‘The mischief, which the most 
Christian Turks did about Plymouth is most true. And I pray 
God it do no mischiefabout our shipping business this ensuing 
year.’ 

On the l4th of June 1637, sentence was passed in the Star- 
Chamber against Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne, for libels, 
as Laud informs us in his Diary, ‘against the hierarchy of the 
Church§.’ The Archbishop does not however favour us with 
any attempt at a definition of what he meant by a libel against 
the hierarchy of the Church. Prynne’s sentence was, to be 
fined 5,000/. to the king, to lose his ears in the pillory, to be 
branded on both cheeks with the letters ‘8S. L.’ for Schism- 
atical Libeller, and to be perpetually imprisoned. The sentence 
on Bastwick and Burton was nearly similar. 





* Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. ii. p. 2. 
+ Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, i, 438. t Ib. ii, 24. 
§ Diary, p. 54. 
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Most people thought these men’s punishment sufficiently 
severe; not so the most Christian primate, as will ap- 
pear from the following passage of a letter to Wentworth of 
August 28, 1637, which resembles the tiger-like ferocity 
of Richelieu. ‘I have received the copy of the sentence 
against Paterson, and am verily of your lordship’s mind, that 
a little more quickness in the government would cure this 
itch of libelling, and something that is amiss besides, but you 
know what I have written, and truly I have done expecting 
of Thorow on this side, and therefore shall betake myself to that 
which you say, and I believe, is, the next best ; and yet I would 
not give over neither. As for Challenour, it was the weakest 
part that ever Mr. Secretary Coke did to leave him in the hands 
of a messenger, and not commit him to a very safe prison. But 
what can you think of Thorow where there shall be such slips 
in business of consequence? But what say you to it, that 
Prynne and his fellows should be suffered to talk what they 
pleased while they stood in the pillory, and win acclamations 
from the people, and have notes taken of what they spake, and 
those notes spread in written copies about the city, and that 
when they went out of town to their several imprisonments, 
there were thousands suffered to be upon the way to take their 
leave, and God knows what else !*’ His Grace passes in the same 
letter, with admirable versatility, from the scowl of the tiger 
to the grin of the monkey. ‘ For my lord of Cashells,’ he says, 
* I would you had another that you might purge with him; for 
I believe a little Irish physick from so skilful a hand as yours, 
would do the party more good than any physick that will be given 
here, and then you might send me word of both their recoveries 
together.’ Lady Carlisle was one of the most remarkable, or 
as others would express it, notorious women of that age, and 
had the reputation of being one of Strafford’s mistresses. The 
prelate, who at times showed himself very fastidious on the 
subject of adultery, in the same letter thus speaks of her lady- 
ship ;—‘I pray when your Lordship writes next to my Lady of 
Carlile, will you be pleased to return my humble thanks to her 
Ladyship ? for it was a mere casualty that gave me opportunity 
to speak to her before, and ’tis likely I may never have the like 
again, yet would I not willingly lose the opinion she hath of 
my civility towards her.’ 

In pronouncing the sentence upon these unfortunate schism- 
atics in the Star-Chamber, on Wednesday the 14th of June 
1637, the archbishop made a long and elaborate speech in vindi- 
cation of himself and the bishops from any design to bring in 


* Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, ii. 99. 
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popery, or any innovations in the government and forms of 
worship by law established. The speech is on the whole rather 
an able one, and in some parts not deficient in acuteness and 
ingenuity. But it is difficult to repress a smile, when his biogra- 
pher styles his hero ‘ this grave and eloquent Demosthenes*.’ 
For in truth the Archbishop’s oratory calls up no remembrance, 
suggests no similitude, of the closeand clear yet business-like style 
of the great Athenian. There is one point, and one only, on 
which the English arch-prelate need not shrink from acomparison 
with the Athenian demagogue, and that is coarseness. The 
comparison of ‘a Tinker & his Bitch coming into an Ale- 
house} will bear comparison with any of the abuse heaped by 
the Athenian upon his enemy and rival AEschines. He 1s like- 
wise much more really severe upon his enemies, than Demos- 
thenes was upon his. For granting that ‘ Prynne and his 
fellows’ had been somewhat deficient in courtesy in the 
language they made use of in speaking of Laud and his fellows, 
nay, granting that they had heaped abuse upon them, Laud 
certainly did not spare abuse in return, and that too — the 
fallen, for his enemies were in his power; they stood before him 
convicted libellers in the awful Star-Chamber ; and having thus 
heaped abuse upon them, he then cropped their ears into the 
bargain; which is surely giving measure of justice, pressed 
down and running over. It is difficult to account at all for 
Heylyn’s likening his high-church and divine-right hero to a 
heathen and a democrat, unless it is supposed that he knew as 
much about Demosthenes as M. Sosthenes de la Rochefoucault, 
the arbiter elegantiarum of the court of Louis XVIII, who on 
being addressed by that Prince in a strain between pun and com- 
pliment by the name of ‘ Demosthenes,’ replied with a profound 
bow—*‘ Sire, je suis loin de prétendre A léloquence de Démos- 
théne, mais je ne le lui code pas en attachement 4 mon Roi.’ 
Ilowever, Dr. Heylyn probably thought that even being a 
heathen and democrat, was not so bad as puritan and democrat. 
Laud’s argument brought forward in the above-mentioned 
speech in the Star-Chamber in favour of his not being Catholic, 
and defending his innovations or renovations (whichever they 
shall be called) by the practice observed by queen Elizabeth in 
her own chapel, falls to the ground, since it is notorious, that 
Elizabeth, although on certain points she was not only not a 
Catholic but a severe persecutor of Catholics, yet in regard to 


* Heylyn, p. 340. 
+ Speech delivered in the Starr-Chamber, &c. &c. By the most Reverend 


Father in God, William, L. Archbishop of Canterbury his Grace. Lon- 
don, 1637. p. 46, 
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others, for instance, the marriage of the clergy, the gorgeous 
and expensive ornaments, and endless and minute ceremo- 
nies, however Protestant she might be in profession, was 
stilla sad, good Catholic at heart. The truth is, as regards 
certain points, the reformation never has been completed in 
England. 

There are many important cases, showing what an admir- 
able engine the Star-Chamber was for executing the malice 
of a powerful individual upon his adversaries*. Williams, 
bishop of Lincoln, once Lord Keeper, had been one of the 
means of bringing forward Laud into the notice of the court. 
Laud by his intrigues having supplanted his patron, appears 
ever after, for some real or imaginary offence, to have nourished 
a rancorous enmity against him. He not only incensed the 
king’s mind against his benefactor, but disturbed him in his 
retreat by repeated persecutions. In consequence of one of 
these, Williams now lay in the Tower; and the following mode 
of proceeding against him shows clearly how frivolous and ill- 
founded must have been the allegations brought forward by his 
adversaries. : 

One Kilvert, a proctor in the Court of Arches, was employed 
to prosecute Williams. This man having found by diligent 
inquiry and ‘ subtle practices,’ that the Bishop’s acquittal 
would depend most upon the evidence of one Prigeon, the regis- 
trar of the court at Lincoln,—in order by discrediting the witness 
to invalidate the evidence, he laid a bastard to his charge, a 
somewhat strange mode of invalidating a man’s evidence. The 
parentage of this child appeared to be between Prigeon and one 
Boone; and Kilvert, pretending to have made a discovery that 
the mother of the child had been tampered with by some of the 
bishop’s creatures to charge it wholly upon Boone, exhibited a 
new bill against the bishop for subornation of witnesses. On 
Tuesday the 11th of July, Williams received his sentence, which 
was, to pay 8,000/. to the king, to be suspended @ beneficiis 
et officiis, and stand committed to prison at his Majesty’s 
orenape ‘To this sentence,’ observes Heylyn, ‘ the arch- 

ishop consented among the rest ;’ as if the whole affair had not 
been brought about by his malice and ingratitude towards the 
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* The following example is very characteristic of Star-Chamber 
justice—‘* No great noise of the Star-Chamber Causes this Term: One 
Bennet was fined 1,000/. to the King, and another to the Earl of Marl- 
borough, for saying he dealt basely with him for not paying him 30/. 
which was due upon bond, and laying to his lordship’s charge, in his Bill, 
that he was a common drunkard,’— Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, 
vol. ii. p. 128, 
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man who had laid the foundation of his prosperous fortunes. 
However he not simply ‘ consented tu the sentence,’ but ‘ ag- 
gravated the fault of subornation of perjury, with a pathetical 
speech of almost an hour long, showing how the world was 
above three thousand years old, before it was ripe enough to com- 
mit so great a wickedness ; that Jezebel was the first in Scrip- 
ture, who had been branded with that infamy, whose witnesses 
could find no other name in Scripture than the sons of Belial : 
and therefore, that considering the greatness of the offence, 
though before he had been five times on his knees before his 
Majesty in the bishop’s behalf, yet now he could not but agree 
to the heaviest censure *.’ 

Several other anecdotes are recorded strongly characteristic 
of the temper and spirit of Laud. When news arrived from 
Scotland of the reception which the King’s proclamation 
respecting the Book of Common Prayer had met with there, 
Archibald, the King’s fool, happening to meet the Archbishop 
of Canterbury who was going to the Council table, said to his 
Grace, ‘ Whea’s feule now! doth not your Grace hear the 
news from Scotland about the Liturgy?’ But the poor jester 
soon learned that Laud was not a person whom even his jester’s 
coat and privileged folly permitted him to tamper with. The 
primate of all England immediately laid his complaint before 
the Council. How far it was attended to, the following order of 
Council, issued the very same day on which the offence was 
committed, will show. ‘At Whitehall, the 11th of March, 
1637. It is this day ordered by his Majesty, with the advice of 
the Board, that Archibald Armstrong, the King’s fool, for certain 
scandalous words of a high nature, spoken by him against the 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury his Grace, and proved to be 
uttered by him by two witnesses, shall have his coat pulled over 
his head, and be discharged of the King’s service, and banished 
the Court ; for which the Lord Chamberlain of the King’s house- 
hold is prayed and required to give order to be executed. And 
immediately the same was put m execution.’ In a pamphlet 
printed in 1641, entitled ‘Archy’s Dream {,’ the following 
reason is given for Archy’s banishment from Court. ‘A Noble 
man asking what he would doe with his handsome daughters, hee 
replyed he knew very well what to doe with them, but hee had 
sonnes which he knew not well what to doe with; hee would gladly 





* Heylyn, p. 343. 

+ Rushworth, Part II. vol. i, pp. 470-1. Welwood’s Memoirs, p. 278. 

t ‘ Archy’s Dream, sometimes eae to his Majestie, but exiled the Court 
by Canterburie’s malice. With a relation for whom an odde chaire stood 
yoide in Hell.’ London, 1641, 
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make schollers of them, but that he feared the Arch-Bishop 
would cut off their eares.’ 

As might be supposed, Laud was a mortal enemy to the 
liberty of the press. In this spirit he procured a decree to be 
passed in the Star Chamber on July 1, 1637, ‘ to regulate’ says 
Heylyn, ‘ the trade of printing, and prevent all abuses of that 
excellent art, to the disturbance of the Church*.’ By this 
decree it was ordered, ‘That the master-printers from thence- 
forth should be reduced to a certain number; and that if any 
other should secretly or openly pursue that trade, he should be 
set in the pillory, or whipped through the streets, and suffer 
such other punishment as that Court should inflict upon him ; 
that none of the said master-printers should from thenceforth 
print any book or books of divinity, law, physic, philosophy, or 
poetry, till the said books, together with the ttles, epistles, 
prefaces, tables, or commendatory verses, shall be lawfully 
licenced, either by the Archbishop of Canterbury, or the Bishop 
of London for the time being, or by some of their chaplains, or 
by the Chancellors or Vice-Chancellors of either of the two 
Universities, upon pain of loosing the exercise of his art, and 
being proceeded against in the Star-Chamber, or the High- 
Commission Court respectively ; &c.’? Such a decree as this, 
pe the whole kingdom completely under the dominion of 

aud and his faction of priests. If such a state of things had 
continued, it would scarcely have left men’s thoughts their own. 
All freedom of inquiry, all boldness and originality of thought, 
whether in philosophy or poetry, would have been effectually 
put an end to, Every ray of intellectual light that was ungrati- 
fying to the eyes of those priestly licensers, would have been 
extinguished for ever. 

In a letter to Wentworth of 14th May 1638, Laud makes 
allusion to the above circumstance. His ideas of men ‘ running 
away from government to New England’ are rather amusing. 


‘ The plantations of Ormond and Clare are a marvellous great work 
for the honour and profit of the King and safety of that kingdom, and 
you have done very nobly to follow that business so close; but I am 
sorry to read in your letters, that you want men extreamly to fill that 
work ; and this is the more considerable a great deal, that you should 
want men in Ireland, and that the while, there should be here such an 
universal running to New England, and God knows whither ; but this 
it is, when men think nothing is their advantage, but to run from 
government Tf.’ 





* Heylyn, p. 362. 
+ Strafford’s Letters and Dispatches, vol. ii. p. 169, 
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In the same letter, the following morceau respecting Hampden 
is exquisite in its way ;— 

‘Your mention of Mr. Hambden (and I must tell you I like your 
censure of him and the rest very well) puts me in mind of the ship- 
business as it now stands: ‘The Judges have argued by four in a term, 
and so eight are past, and four to come for the next term: Of the 
eight that are past, none have gone against the King but J. Crooke 
and J. Hutton, who both did it, and very sourly. The accidents which 
have followed upon it already are these ; First, the faction are grown 
very bold. Secondly, the King’s monies come in a great deal more 
slowly than they did in former years, and that to a very considerable sum! 
Thirdly, it puts thoughts into wise and moderate men’s heads, which 
were better out ; for they think if the Judges, which are behind, do not 
their parts both exceeding well and thoroughly, it may much distemper 
this extraordinary and great service. But one thing else hath happened 
strangely, and which must needs do a great deal of hurt. There is a 
divine, one Mr. Harrison, a St. John’s man (I am sorry for it) a man of 
between forty and fifty years of age, a very excellent good scholar in all 
kind of learning, but wilful and proud, and that hath full out as much 
want of discretion as store of learning ; this man (it seems) thought he 
was able to confute Judge Hutton’s argument, and that in a strange way 
too; for upon Friday May the 4th (the Judge having made his argu- 
ment the Saturday before) Harrison came into Westminster Hall, and 
to the Common-Pleas Bar, and there openly accused Judge Hutton of 
high treason ; you must think this made a great noise in the Hall, as 
indeed it did, and the man was committed to the Fleet.’ 


As Charles’s difficulties increased, he appointed Wentworth 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, with power to appoint a deputy, in 
order that he might the better enjoy the benefit of his services 
in England. He soon after created him Earl of Strafford. The 
management of the affairs of Scotland was then committed to a 
Junto of three, composed of Laud, the Earl of Strafford, and 
the Marquis of Hamilton. The last of these was distrusted by 
the two former, who therefore, says Heylyn, ‘ communicated no 
more of their counsels to him, than such as they cared or feared 
not to make known to others.’ Yielding to the advice of these, 
the King publicly declared his intention of holding a parliament 
on the 13th of ye next. This intimation, though received by 
most of the people of England with great signs of joy, ‘ gave,’ 
observes Heylyn, ‘no small matter of disturbance unto many 
others, who could not think the calling of a parliament in that 
point of time, to be safe or seasonable.’ [p. 393.] It is import- 
ant that the reader should be made acquainted with the manner 
in which the priestly politician, Heylyn, speaks of parliaments ; 
since it expresses the opinion, as we ton from May and others, 
at that time entertained on the subject by a considerable body 
in the nation. ‘Parliaments,’ he says, ‘had now long been 
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discontinued, the people lived happily without them, and few 
took thought who should see the next: And which is more, the 
neighbouring kings and states beheld the King with greater 
veneration, than they had done formerly, as one that could 
stand on his’own legs, and had raised up himself to so great 
power both by sea and land, without such discontents and 
brabbles as his parliaments gave him. So that to call a Parlia- 
ment, was feared to be the likeliest way to make his Majesty 
seem less in estimation both at home and abroad, the eyes of 
men being distracted by so many objects.’ [p. 394.] The 
passage in May bearing upon this point, is so interesting, and 
it may be added, so applicable, not only to that occasion, but to 
occasions more nearly concerning the present race of English- 
men, that it will be given entire.— 


‘ Another sort of men, and especially Lords and Gentlemen, by whom 
the pressures of the government were not much felt, who enjoyed their 
owne plentifull fortunes, with little or insensible detriment, looking 
no farther than their present safety and prosperity; and the yet undis- 
turbed peace of the nation, whilest other kingdomes were embroyled 
in calamities, and Germany sadly wasted by a sharpe warre, did nothing 
but applaud the happinesse of England, and called those ingratefull 
and factious spirits, who complained of the breach of Lawes and 
Liberties ; That the kingdome abounded with wealth, plenty, and all 
kind of elegancies, more than ever; That it was for the honour of a 
people, that the monarch should live splendidly, and not be curbed at 
all in his prerogative, which would bring him into the greater esteeme 
with other princes, and more enable him to prevaile in treaties ; That 
what they suffered by monopolies, was insensible and not grievous, if 
compared with other States ; That the Duke of Tuskany sate heavier 
upon his people in that very kinde ; That the French king had made 
himselfe an absolute Lord, and quite depressed the power of Par- 
liaments, which had beene there as great as in any kingdome, yet that 
France flourished, and the gentry lived well ; That the Austrian princes, 
especially in Spaine, layed heavy burdens upon their subjects*.’ 


It is interesting to remark, that certain ‘lords and gentlemen’ 
of the present day, bring the very same arguments against an 
effective reform of the Commons House of Parliament, that the 
lords and gentlemen of that day brought against holding parlia- 
ments at all, or offering any the slightest opposition to the 
tyranny of the Stuarts. But luckily, whatever others might 
think, it was thought by Wentworth that he could manage a 
parliament, and mould it to his own and his party’s purposes. 
And it was certainly high time that a parliament should be 
called, when, as May observes in the following page, ‘Some of 





* May’s History of the Parliament, Book I, chap. ii, p. 18, Edit. 1647, 
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the greatest statesmen and privy counsellors, would ordinarily 
Jaugh at the ancient Language of England, when the word 
Liberty of the Subject was named*.’ 

Much praise has been bestowed on Laud for his benefactions 
to learning ; and whatever merit he may appear to lay a just 
claim to on that score will be willingly accorded to him. 

In enumerating Laud’s acts of munificence to learning, we 
ought not to forget his behaviour to Hales. John Hales, dis- 
tinguished amung his contemporaries by the appellation of the 
ever-memorable, wrote a short treatise on schism, ‘ which tended’ 
says Mr. Hallam, ‘in pretty blunt and unlimited language, to 
overthrow the scheme of authoritative decisions in any church, 
pointing at the imposition of unnecessary ceremonies and articles 
of faith, as at once the cause and the apology of separation. 
This having been circulated in manuscript came to the know- 
ledge of Laud, who sent for Hales to Lambeth, and questioned 
him as to his opinions on that matter. Hales, though willing to 
promise that he would not publish the tract, receded not a jot 
from his free notions of ecclesiastical power, which he again 
advisedly maintained in a letter to the archbishop, now printed 
among his works. The result was equally honourable to both 
parties ; Laud bestowing a canonry of Windsor on Hales, which, 
after so bold an avowal of his opinion, he might accept without 
the slightest reproach+. It may be proper here to add, that 
Heylyn relates the above circumstances in such a manner as to 
make it appear, that Hales recanted his opinion, being overcome 
by Laud in argument; which, as Mr. Hallam remarks, is 
ludicrous, considering the relative abilities of the two men. 

At last the Parliament met on the 13th of April 1640, and 
the Convocation on the following day. The archbishop having 
suflicient reason to know that a strict inquiry would 4 made 
into all his actions, proposed as a sort of remedy, that a certain 
number of the house should join in conference with an equal 
number of the clergy, in order to determine all doubts and dif- 
ferences in matters that concerned the church. But this pro- 
position did not take effect, in consequence of the short exist- 
ence of this parliament, which was dissolved on the 4th of May. 

Although the Parliament was dissolved however, the Convo- 
cation continued to sit; and as some of its proceedings throw 
considerable light on the spirit which then animated the English 
clergy, a few pages will be given to the consideration of 
them. These proceedings would be, at all times, highly im- 





<< 


* May’s History of the Parliament, Book I. chap. ii. p. 19, 
+ Constitutional History of England, vol. ii. p. 1056, 
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portant ; at the present they are doubly so to Englishmen, as 
being the last acts of injustice, insolence, and oppression, exer- 
cised by a bench filled by a bigotted and besotted priesthood, 
against a betrayed and insulted people—the crowning and final 
libation that filled their measure of offence to the brim. 

The Convocation assembled in the Chapter-house of St. 
Paul’s, from which they repaired to hear the sermon in the 
choir. The sermon was preached by Turner, residentiary of St. 
Paul’s, who took his text from Matt. 10, 16. ‘ Behold I send 
you forth as sheep in the midst of wolves.’ ‘In the close of 

is sermon he had a passage in these words, or to this effect, that 
all the bishops held not the reins of church discipline with an 
even hand, but that some of them were too easie and remiss in 
the ordering thereof. Whereby though they sought to gain to 
themselves the popular plause of meekness and mildness, they 
occasionally cast on other bishops (more severe than themselves) 
the unjust imputation of rigour and tyranny; and therefore he 
advised them withall with equal strictness to urge an universal 
conformity *.’ 3 

One of their first acts was to grant the King, ‘ for the support 
of his Majestie’s royal estate, and the effectual furtherance of 
his most royal and extraordinary designs abroad,’ six subsidies, 
at the rate of four shillings in the pound, to be paid in the six 
years then next following, by two equal parts or moieties in every 
year. They then began to frame those famous canons, which con- 
tain in their compass some doctrines at once perhaps among the 
most slavish, intolerant, and absurd, ever devised by the wit of 
man, and remain an eternal disgrace to the Church that passed 
them. 

We pass on to the six propositions that were formed into a 
Canon, the fifth in order. This Canon was intended by Laud, 
its concoctor, to repair ‘the breaches made in the regal and 
episcopal power by the late batteries of the Scots,’ and will 
remain to all time, a monument of the effect produced, when a 
slavish and narrow-minded yet grasping churchman, interferes 
in affairs of state. The propositions are so characteristic, so 
abounding in examples of that priestly logic which distinguished 
Laud and his school, that a life of Laud would be incomplete 
without them. 


‘I. The most High and Sacred Order of Kingsis of Divine Right, 
being the Ordinance of God himself, founded in the prime Laws of 
Nature, and clearly established by Express Texts, both of the Old and 
the New Testaments. A Supream Power is given to this most Excellent 





* Heylyn, p. 422, 
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Order by God himself in the Scriptures, which is, That Kings should 
Rule and Command in their several Dominions, all Persons of what 
Rank or Estate whatsoever, whether Ecclesiastical or Civil, and that 
they should Restrain and Punish with the Temporal Sword, all Stub- 
born and wicked doers. 

‘II. The care of God's Church is so committed to Kings in Scrip- 
ture, that they are commended when the Church keeps the Right way, 
and taxed when it Runs Amiss, and therefore her Government belongs 
in Chief unto Kings: for otherwise one man would be commended 
for another’s care, and taxed but for another’s negligence, which is 
not God’s way. 

‘III. The Power to Call and Dissolve Councils, both National and 
Provincial, is the true Right of all Christian Kings within their own 
Realms, and Territories. And when in the first times of Christ’s Church, 
Prelates used this Power, "twas therefore only because in those days 
they had no Christian Kings, And it was then so only used as in time 
of persecution, that is, with supposition (in case it were required) of 
submitting their very lives, unto the very Laws and Commands, even 
of those Pagan Princes, that they might not so much as seem to dis- 
turb their Civil Government, which Christ came to confirm but by no 
means to undermine. 

‘IV. For any Person or Persons to set up, maintain, or avow, in 
any the said Realms, or Territories Respectively, under any pretext 
whatsoever any Independent Co-active power, either Papal or Po- 
pular * (whether directly or indirectly) is to undermine their Great 
Royal Office, and cunningly to overthrow the Most Sacred Ordinances 
which God himself hath established: And so it is Treasonable against 
God as well as against the King. 

*V. For Subjects to bear Arms against their Kings, Offensive or 
Defensive, upon any pretence whatsoever, is at least to Resist the 
Powers which are ordained by God. And though they do not invade, 
but only Resist, St. Paul tells them plainly, They shall receive to them- 
selves damnation. 

‘VI. And although Tribute, and Custom, and Aid, and Subsidies, 
and all manner of necessary Support, and Supply, be respectively due 
to Kings from their Subjects, by the Law of God, Nature, and Nations 
for the Publick Defence, care, and Protection of them ; yet neverthe- 
less Subjects have not only possession of, but a true and Just Right, 
Title, and Propriety, to, and in, all their Goods, and Estates, and 
ought for to have: And these two are so far from crossing one 
another, that they mutually go together, for the Honourable and 
Comfortable support of both. For as it is the duty of Subjects to 
supply their King ; so is it part of the Kingly office to support his 
Subjects, in the Propriety and Freedom of their Estates +.—Heylyn, 
p- 430. 





* An odd juxta-position. 

+ The preamble which was sent with these propositions, required them 
to be read distinctly and audibly by every parson, vicar, curate, or preacher, 
upon some one Sunday in every quarter of the year at morning prayer. 
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Who shall wonder after reading these propositions, that the 
friends of liberty determined to put down episcopacy? If this 
be episcopacy, it is altogether incompatible with the rights of a 
free aan 7 and the progress of civilization ; and the sooner it is 
put down in any country the better. 

From the specimen of these celebrated, canons furnished 
above, some idea may be formed of the manner in which 
they were likely to be received, by the yet not altogether 
enslaved or stultified people of England. The question of the 
consideration of these canons in the following parliament, havin 
in consequence of the heavy pressure of business been put off 
from day to day for upwards of a month, at last came on on the 
15th of December; and it was resolved nullo contradicente, 
‘ that the clergy of England, convented in any convocation, or 
synod, or otherwise, have no power to make any constitutions, 
canons, or acts, whatsoever, in matter of doctrine, discipline, or 
otherwise, to bind the clergy, or the laity, of this land, without 
common consent of Parliament; and likewise, that the several 
constitutions, &c. lately treated and agreed upon, do not bind 
the clergy or laity of this land, or either of them*. On the 
following day, the consideration of the question was resumed, 
and it was resolved, nullo contradicente, that these Canons and 
constitutions ecclesiastical &c., ‘do contain in them many 
matters contrary to the King’s prerogative, to the fundamental 
laws and statutes of the realm, to the right of parliaments, 
to the property and liberty of the subjects, and matters 
tending to sedition, and of dangerous consequence :’ and 
further, that the several grants of the benevolence, or con- 
tribution, granted &c., ‘are contrary to the laws, and ought 
not to bind the clergy+.’ The very sitting of the convocation 
was condemned as an illegal act{. The simplicity, if it may 
be so called, of the churchman Heylyn upon this occasion, 
would provoke a smile, if the subject were a less grave one. 
‘It is a matter,’ he says, ‘ which deserves no small admiration, 
that these canons (like the first building of the temple, without 
the noise of ax and hammer) should pass the House [of Con- 
vocation] with such a general calm and quiet, and be received 
with so many storms and tempests when they went abroad §.’ 

The following is an interesting illustration of Heylyn’s idea of 
an oath. ‘ Nothing’ he says |p. 443.] ‘raised so much noise 
and clamour, as the oath required by the sixth canon ; exclaimed 





* Journals of the House of Commons, vol. ii. p. 51. 
+ Journals of the House of Commons, vol. ii. p. 52. , 
} Heylyn, p. 442. § Ibid. 
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against both from the pulpit and the press; reproached in 
printed pamphlets, and unprinted scribbles ; and glad they were 
to find such an excellent advantage, as the discovering of an 
§c. in the body of it, did unhappily give them.’ One of the 
objections was, that he who takes the oath declares therein, 
‘that he takes it willingly,’ although constrained so to do under 
grievous penalties. ‘This’ observes Heylyn, ‘as it comes last, 
is the least considerable ; for if this were a crime in the Convo- 
cation, it was such a crime as the High Court of Parliament 
hath been guilty of, in drawing up the oath of allegiance in the 
third year of King James ; in which the party is to swear, that 
he makes that recognition not only heartily and truly, but also 
willingly ; and yet the taking of that oath is imposed on all the 
subjects, under several penalties, if any of them shall refuse it.’ 
[p. 444.] Heylyn appears to have regarded the resolutions 
of a House of Commons, nearly as some of his way of thinking 
in church and state have regarded them since. ‘ Howsoever,’ 
he says, “‘ some few men for their private ends’ [the unanimous 
Commons of England] ‘reproached these Canons, as before ; 
his Sacred Majesty, the Lords of his most Honourable Privy 
Council, the Reverend Judges, and the Great Lawyers of the 
Council-Learned, conceived otherwise of them.’ [p. 445.] ‘ And 
certainly it had been strange,’ he adds, ‘ that they should pass 
the Approbation of the Judges and Learned Lawyers, had they 
contained anything against the Fundamental Laws of the Land, 
the Property of the Subject, and the Rights of Parliaments; or 
been approved by the Lords of his Majesties Privy-Council, had 
anything been contained in them derogatory to the King’s Pre- 
rogative, or tending to Faction and Sedition *.’ 

All these things were indicative of the direction in which the 
current of public opinion was’ flowing. For there was then a 
public opinion, though Charles, Laud, Strafford, and their 
creatures, neither knew its nature nor its power, or thought 
at all events it was to be put down by the sword, the pillory, 
and the gibbet. 

The space through which Laud rose, without family interest 
of any kind, without family connexions that could be of the 
slightest service to him, was assuredly no inconsiderable one. 
From the humbler department of the middle class of society, he 
rose to be, if not in the more wide and liberal acceptation of the 
term the greatest, at least the most powerful man, the first per- 
son in his native country after the king. By what arts he 
attained that elevation, has been already seen; but still there 





* Dr Heylyn after talking about recedents in Queen Elizabeth’s time, 
very properly adds, ‘ But then was then, and now is now,’ p. 443. 
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were dangers to be defied, and obstacles to be overcome, and 
enemies to be subdued and trampled under foot, which it must 
have afforded the proud, aspiring, and irascible prelate, no small 
satisfaction to look back upon. Obstacle after obstacle, foe after 
foe, and rival after rival, had sunk and vanished before the 
prosperous fortune, the hitherto unchecked career of the all- 
successful prelate: and he now stood in triumph, as high as he 
could consider it possible for him to rise in this world unless he 
were to assume the papal tiara. 

A report having been spread abroad that the late parliament 
had been dissolved by Laud’s interference, a paper was posted 
up at the Exchange on Saturday 9th May, advising the appren- 
tices to sack his house at Lambeth on the Monday following. 
This serving as a warning to the Archbishop, he had time to 
make some preparations for defence, in consequence of which, 
though his house was assaulted that night by what Dr. Heylyn 
denominates ‘a confused raskal rabble* of five hundred 
persons,’ they were not able either to force or injure the house. 
One of the leaders of these rioters being taken, was condemned, 
hanged and quartered.’ f 

On the 3rd of November the parliament met. ‘ The king,’ 
says the Archbishop in his Diary, ‘ did not ride, but went by 
water to King’s Stairs, and thorough Westminster Hall to the 
church, and so to the House. p. 59.’ On the following day the 
convocation began at St. Paul’s. 

On the 16th of December the canons, as has been already 
stated, were condemned by the House of Commons, and Laud 
was voted the author of them. On the 18th he was impeached 
of high treason by Hollis from the House of Commons, and com- 
mitted to the custody of the gentleman usher. ‘ But I was 
permitted,’ he says, [ Diary p. 60], ‘ to go in his company to 
my house at Lambeth, for a book or two to read in, and such 
papers, as pertained tomy defence against the Scots. I stayed 
at Lambeth till the evening, to avoid the gazing of the people. 1 
went to evening prayer in my chapel. The psalms of the day, 
psal. 93, and 94, and chap. 50 of Esai, gave me great comfort. 
God make me worthy of it, and fit to receive it. As I went to 
my barge, hundreds of my poor neighbours stood there, and 
prayed for my safety, and return to my house.’ 





* Heylyn, p. 453.—‘ May 1]. Munday-night, at midnight my house 
at Lambeth was beset with five hundred of these rascal routers.’—Laud’s 
Diary p. 58. The churchmen are fond of the term ‘raskal rabble.’ They 
probably got it out of the Book of Homilies of the Church of England, 
where he commons are called ‘the rude and rascal Commons.’ (Fourth 
Part of the Sermon against Rebellion), 
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On Monday the 21st December he was fined 500/. in the 
parliament for keeping Sir Robert Howard close prisoner in 
consequence of the escape of Viscountess Purbeck out of the 
Gate House; ‘ which lady, observes Laud, ‘he kept avowedly, 
and had children by her. In such a case, say the imprisonment 
were more than the law allow; what may be done for honour 
and religion sake?...... The Lords ordered me to pay the money 
presently ; which was done.’ [Diary p. 60.] This fine seemed 
rather inconsistent with the Puritans own succeeding enactments 
regarding adultery, by which it was punished far more severely 
than Laud had in this instance punished it. However Laud 
himself allows that it exceeded the bounds of the law. 

On the 26th of February the articles of impeachment, fourteen 
in number, were brought up against him from the Commons by 
Sir Henry Vane the younger *. 


‘March 1. Munday, I went in Mr. Maxwell’s coach to the Tower. 
No noise, till I came into Cheapside. But from thence to the Tower, 
I was followed and railed at by the prentices and the rabble, in great 
numbers to the very Tower gates, where I left them; and I thank 
God, he made me patient.'—Diary, p. 61. 


From this time the Archbishop only left the Tower to go to his 
trial and his execution. 

On the night before Strafford’s execution, he earnestly desired 
to speak with the Archbishop. The Lieutenant of the Tower 
not having power to grant his request, he sent a message to 
the Archbishop to pray for him that night, and to give him his 
blessing on the morrow as he passed his window on his way to 
the scaffold. The next morning the Archbishop being apprized 
of his approach, came out to the window; ‘Then the Earl 
bowing himself to the ground,—‘ My Lord (said he) your 
prayers and tr blessing.’ The Archbishop lift up his hands, 
and bestowed both: but overcome with grief, fell to the ground 
in animi deliquio. The Earl bowing the second time, said— 
‘ Farewell my Lord, God protect your Innocency +.’ 

As Charles has been accounted guilty of the blood of Strafford, 
he may likewise in some measure be regarded as having ccn- 
tributed to the bringing of Laud to the block. He sent a letter 
to Laud when in the Tower, requiring him, as often as an 
benefice or other spiritual promotion in his gift should fall void, 
to dispose of it only to such as he (Charles) should name; or if 
he had received any command to the contrary from either or both 
Houses of Parliament, to let them fall into lapse, that he might 





* Diary. Heylyn, p. 465. Commons Journals, vol. ii. p. 93. 
+ Diary, p.60, Heylyn, p. 480, 
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dispose of them as he chose. Now the king knew that a case 
of this sort, in which Laud had considered it his duty to act 
according to an order he had received from him, had already 
much embittered the enmity of the Parliament against him; 
notwithstanding which, and though he knew that Laud had not 
the power to render his command effective, and therefore that it 
could only without advantage to him or his case exasperate the 
Houses against the prelate, he issued his infatuated and cruel 
requisition. Did a man who thus sported with the interests and 
the lives of his most zealous and faithful servants, deserve himself 
to escape without a scratch? * 

On the 31st of May 1643, Prynne came to the Tower with a 
warrant from the Close Committee to search for papers. 


‘Mr. Pryn,’ says the archbishop, ‘ came into the ‘Tower, with 
other searchers, so soon as the gates were open. Other men went to 
other prisoners ; he made haste to my lodging, commanded the 
warder to open my doors, left two musketeers centinels below, that no 
man might go in or out, and one at the stair-head ; with three other, 
which had their muskets ready cocked, he came into my chamber, and 
found me in bed....Mr. Pryn seeing me safe in bed, falls first to my 
pockets to rifle them....I1 demanded the sight of his warrant; he 
shewed it me, and therein was expressed, that he should search my 
pockets.” The archbishop adds with justice—‘ Did they remember 
when they gave this warrant, how odious it was to Parliaments, and 
some of themselves, to have the pockets of men searched ?” ‘ He took 
from me,’ he continues, ‘ twenty-and-one bundles of papers, which 
I had prepared for my defence ; the two letters before named, which 
came to me.from his Gracious Majesty about Chartham and my other 
benefices ;_ the Scottish Service-Book, with such directions as accom- 
panied it; a little book, or Diary, containing all the occurrences of my 
life; and my book of private devotions; both these last written 
through with my own hand. Nor could I get him to leave this last ; 
but he must needs see what passed between God and me: A thing, I 
think, scarce ever offer’d to any Christian. —History of Trouble and 
Trial, p. 205. 

There is considerable meanness, and even dishonesty, in some 
parts of Prynne’s conduct, particularly in the use he made of 
certain of Laud’s papers, and in publishing a specimen edition 
of his Diary. But it is easier to censure than to conceive, the 
feelings of one man towards another who has cut off his ears 
and slit his nose. The interview between these two very dis- 
similar individuals thus concluded ;—= 


© The last place which he rifled, was a trunk which stood by my bed- 





* History of Trouble and Trial, p. 203, Laud says;—‘I foresaw a 
cloud rising over me, about this business of Chartham.’ 
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side. In that he found nothing, but about forty pound in money 
for my necessary expenses (which he meddled not with,) and a 
bundle of some gloves. ‘This bundle he was so careful to open, as that he 
caused each glove to be looked into; upon this I tender’d him one 
pair of the gloves; which he refusing, I told him he might take 
them, and fear no bribe, for he had already done me all the mischief 
he could, and I asked no favour of him: So he thanked me, took the 
gioves, bound up my papers, left two centinels at my door, (which 
were not dismissed till the next day noon,) and went his way.’—Jbid. 


It would be useless to enter into the details of the arch- 
bishop’s trial, of which he has himself written a full and exact 
and, it may be added on the whole, a faithful account *. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous than some of the charges brought 
against him; while others were entirely unfounded. The 
accused defended himself through the whole of his long and 
harassing trial with courage and ability. The judges, notwith- 
standing the degree of intimidation under which they acted, 
and the strenuous exertions made by Laud’s enemies for his 
destruction +, gave it to be understood, that the charges con- 
tained no legal treason ; upon which the Commons changed 
their impeachment into an ordinance for his execution. The 
Lords, more complying then than they have since shown them- 
selves to the demands of the people and the votes of the people’s 
Representatives, added their assent {. Laud produced a pardon 
from the king, which was of course disregarded. Laud’s cruelty 
and bigotry and insolence in the execution of his high office 
ought assuredly not to have gone unpunished; but the sen- 
tence against him was perhaps the most unjustifiable act of 
the zealots of the Long Parliament, and was not less illegal than 
that which afterwards condemned Vane to the block; and in 
this appears strongly one of the disadvantages of government by 
a large assembly of men. The odium of Vane’s death fell 





* History of his Trouble and Tryal, folio. London: 1695, 

+ But Laud himself says that Pym, before his death, had thrown up the 
management of his impeachment, because he considered it an impracticable 
business 

t As Mr. Hallam remarks, it certainly appears [ Lords Journals, 4th 
January, \644.) that there were twenty peers present at the time of 
prayers ; but that dees not prove that they all voted in passing the ordinance. 
Some of the twenty might have left the house, and others entered it, as 
would appear to have been the case by comparing the names given 
by Heylyn with those in Laud’s Journal. Heylyn too expressly says ; 
‘ they wrought so far on some weak spirits, the rest withdrawing themselves 
(as formerly in the case of the Earl of Stratford) that in a thin and slender 
House, not above six or seven in number, it was pass’d at last.’ (p. 527.) 
And though Heylyn’s veracity is far from unimpeachable, there appears 
no particular reason to call it in question here. 
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altogether upon Charles and Clarendon, and is of power suf- 
cient, being thus concentrated, to brand their memory to all 
time. The odium of the death of Laud, being divided among 
so many, hath neither brought with it individual infamy, nor 
was likely to produce individual remorse. 

All that now remained for Laud to do, therefore, was to pre- 
pare to die. He had carried down his history to the very day 
before that on which was passed the ordinance for his execution. 
The following is the last passage he wrote ;— 


‘ And thus far I had proceeded in this sad history by January 3rd, 
1644, The rest shall follow as it comes to my knowledge. —J0. p. 443. 


But being informed next day, that the Bill of Attainder had 
passed in the House of Lords, he broke off his history, and pre- 
pared himself for death. 

Every man who dies a public and violent death for political 
offences, real or factitious, in his own estimation and even in 
that of most of his friends passes for a martyr. The pride that 
supports most men in such a situation, was not found deficient 
in the fallen but still haughty prelate. To the obstinacy of a 
stern spirit, which will sometimes enable even a felon to die like 
a hero, there was added in this case that mixture of temporal 
and spiritual pride, which had distinguished him through life, 
and attended him to the scaffold and the grave. 

The 10th of January was the day appointed for his execution. 
On the scaffold he made a speech to the ‘ good people,’ as 
he thought fit to call them. It ought perhaps rather to be 
termed a sermon than a speech, for it commenced as follows, 
and went on in a similar strain.—‘ Good people, this is an uncom- 
fortable time to preach, yet I shall begin with a text of Scrip- 
ture.’ When the speech and prayers were ended, observing a 
person employed in taking down the words of his speech, he 
begged him not to do him wrong by publishing a false or im- 
perfect copy of it. Then turning to approach the block, but 
finding the way obstructed by people who had piaced them- 
selves upon the scaffold, he begged them ‘ to let him have room 
to die.’ Having come close up to the block, he took off his 
doublet, and seeing through the chinks of the boards that some 
people had got under the scaffold about the very spot where the 
block was placed, he called to the officer to stop the chinks, or 
to remove the people thence, saying, ‘ it was no part of his 
desires that his blood should fall upon the heads of the people.’ 
It was at this moment that Sir John Clotworthy, one of the 
zealots common in that age, attempted to entrap the arch- 
bishop by propounding to him some impertinent art to 
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call them by the mildest name. After answering one or two 
of his questions Laud turned from him to the executioner, 
saying, as he put some money into his hand,—* Here, honest 
friend, God forgive thee as I do, and do thy office upon 
me with mercy.’ Then kneeling down, and laying his head 
upon the block, he said aloud, ‘ Lord receive my soul’—the 
signal agreed upon between him and the executioner, who 
thereupon strack off his head at a single blow. 

It is pity that even an archbishop like Laud, should be brought 
to such an end ; because there are so much cheaper ways, and 
more economical of human suffering, than the rude murder of 
political enemies in the manner of Tees and Ney. But consi- 
derations of this kind should hinder no man from discerning, how 
entirely all that constitutes public and private freedom, happi- 
ness, and honour, has been obtained by the conquest and beat- 
ing down, and is in fact the spoil of war carried off by the sub- 
jection and amneng under foot, of that political and ecclesias- 
tical party who have just received another mighty bruise, and 
of whom it has been truly said, that but for their successive 
defeats, England would at this moment have been Spain, Por- 
tugal, or Turkey. : 





Art. XV.—Address to the Landowners of England, on the Corn Laws. 
By the Viscount Milton.—London ; Ridgway. 1832. pp. 46. 


rPYHIS makes another, and from the quarter whence it comes a 

highly important and influential attempt, to induce the 
landlords and other classes of the igpleaibdenl population, not to 
make fools of themselves by running their heads like woodcocks 
into the snare that is set before them by the enemies of the 
country on the subject of the Corn Laws. For this time it is 
not a pining manufacturer or starving operative, coming to 
represent how hard it is that he should be prevented from 
selling the labour of his hands on pretence of benefiting the 
yrower of corn, or to ask the corn-grower what he will 
think of it if the manufacturers, who are two to one already and 
to a certainty will have the power of doing it in a year or two, 
should lay a seventeen years duty on home-grown corn by way 
of reprisals for the robbery that has been inflicted on them,—nor 
is it a petty landlord who has the genius to tell his tenants, as 
one did in Yorkshire, that he will lower their rent, but on con- 
dition that it shall be raised again within twelve months after 
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an alteration in the corn laws*,—but the noble heir to one of 
the first rentals in the country, who tells the corn-growers and 
they know it to be true, that he ‘ has no interest but in common 
with them ; all his temporal advantage is bound up with theirs ; 
whatever is for their advantage, must conduce to his, and to 
that of those who are the most dear to him.’ 
* FELLow CounTRYMEN, 

‘It is my desire to invite your attention to a question, the im- 
portance of which is acknowledged by all, though few, perhaps, 
estimate it as highly as I do.’ 

‘ 1 address myself to you, because it is through, and by you, that the 
alterations which appear to me essential to the welfare of the country, 
must be effected. Any material change in a system of laws, deemed 
by a considerable branch of the community conducive to its prosperity 
and security, ought rather to be carried into effect by the consent of 
that branch, than in the form of a triumph over it; and notwithstanding 
the interval, which seems to separate the opinions of men, concerning 
the Corn Trade, we need not despair of this result. That it must be 
attained, however, through appeals, (perhaps frequently made) to the 
good sense, and, I may add, to the gooil feelings of men, rather than by 
any overt attack upon opinions which others may consider as prejudices, 
but which they themselves regard as well founded, I am thoroughly 
persuaded. I am most anxious, therefore, that you should consider, 
whether you have seriously and comprehensively examined the validity 
of these opinions, and whether the arguments, by which they are 
defended, are sound or unsound. These are questions of the utmost 
importance to our arriving at a legitimate conclusion.’—p. 1. 


Lord Milton begins with asking, whether it is possible that it 
can be beneficial to a nation, or in other words to the individuals 
who compose the nation, to pay a high price for its subsistence. 
It is certain there are many who care very little about this; but 
the answer may make a valid reason why those many, in the 
failure of all gentler arguments, should be coerced by the more, 
as happens in the case of other enemies of the community. 
And the reason he gives why it cannot, is that admitting to any 
extent the increase of prices which is the result to the agri- 
cultural classes, it is plain that these classes must at the 
same time bear their share in their character of consumers, 
and therefore ‘the artificial excess, in the price of bread, is 
aclear loss to others; but the artificial excess in the rent 
and price of land, is not a clear gain to them.’ (p: 40.) 





* The condition was, that the tenant should give a memorandam in 
writing, agreeing that if any alteration should take place in the Corn Laws 
in the way of removing or diminishing the duties on foreign corn, the 
tenant should on the next following Ladyday (not being less than six 
months after such alteration in the laws shail have been in operation) 
return to the former rent, or else give notice to quit, 
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This is one way of putting the case; though a number of 
items, as increase of poor-rates, &c. might-be added to the 
debtor side of the account. And the fair question to ask the 
agricultural people is this ;—Suppose the manufacturers had got 
a tax on home-grown corn (which would manifestly increase the 
demand for their goods in exchange for corn from abroad), would 
any of the corn-growers doubt Lord Milton’s argument, when 
it was applied the other way ? 

But as was intimated before, the dishonest part of the corn- 
growers are not bound to mind this. They think they have got 
their hands into the manufacturer’s pocket, and they mean to 
keep them there. What is to be done therefore, is to point out 
to the honest and sensible corn-grower,—the man whom God 
has made with more wit than to be a plunderer without examin- 
ation of the probable pricvethetined a xe and in what way it is 
that Providence has brought about and provided, that plunderers 
in this line like all others shall be but a short-sighted generation, 
running their heads into a losing trade, to say nothing of the 
knocks that may chance to them when two honest men come to 
set upon each one of their fraternity. And the way is this. It 
may be conceded that the great aristocrats who are born to the 
right of making us keep their children legitimate and illegitimate, 
may profit by the Corn Laws in those cases where the poor-rates 
do not increase faster than the value of the produce; because 
they have only to get more value for the rents of a given estate, 
and inasmuch as their children must at ail hazards be found in 
certain incomes by the public, the greater value is worth more 
to them in the end. But though a common landlord may get a 
greater pecuniary value from his estate, this will not save his 
soul alive if the difficulty of providing for and establishing his 
children is increased ina greater degree at the same time. The 
whole country is in what Adam Smith called the ‘ stationary 
state,’ in consequence of the prohibition of manufactures and 
commerce ; and of this the effects fall upon all the landlords 
who are not of the porcelain clay which must be maintained by 
other people, even where their rents are not absolutely diminish- 
ed by that increase of the poor-rates, which heaven has tack- 
ed to the Jandlords tails as nature’s check on their cupidity. 

To that numerous class the farmers, and that still more 
numerous one their labourers, there is in like manner no 
difficulty in conceding, that the first effect of the Corn Laws 
was to make merry times for farmers. But are times merry 
now? Is it not plain that ‘ bygones are bygones,’ and all that 
is left them is a fearful waiting for the natural punishment on 
cruelty and wrong? The Corn Laws got up a spirt of prosperity 
for farmers at their neighbours expense, in the same manner ag 
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aspirt of prosperity for linen-drapers might be got up by an 
Act of Parliament that should prohibit the wearing of woollen 
coats. But that was seventecn years ago. The only conse- 
quence now left is, that there are perhaps five farmers where there 
would have been four, and that the five are much worse off than 
the four. Ifthe five were as well off as the four, the farmers 
might plead that it would be all clear loss to go back again. 
But they are not; they suffer under all the difference that 
arises from the general state of the country being incomparably 
worse than formerly. Their children cannot all be farmers ; 
and the Corn Laws have brought on a state of things where 
they can be nothing else. So sure as there is a Providence 
above, is it written that there shall be always ways in which 
those who wrong and defraud their neighbours shall in the end 
find out that they have made a rueful bargain. Yet the men 
who are thus robbing both agriculturists and manufacturers 
together, teach their followers to cry, that the agricultural 
interest is to be sacrificed to the manufacturing. The thief with 
his hand in another’s pocket, calls out that he is going to be 
wronged, and is within an inch of being obliged to take it out. 
These are some of the reasons why well-meaning and honest 
men of the agricultural classes should at all events pause before 
they decide that they have any powerful interest in supporting 
the present barefaced robbery carried on against the community. 
But for those who are neither well-meaning nor honest, there are 
other reasons that perhaps may weigh, The robbed are two to one; 
and is there anything in all human experience tolead to the suppo- 
sition that they will bear the thing much longer? In struggles of 
this nature, the rule for the honest and suffering part of the com- 
munity, is exactly what it is in military operations against a 
pirate. If the pirates will come to decent terms while they have 
any means of resistance left, treat them generously, forget 
old grievances, and try to arrange conditions which, while they 
secure you from the repetition of the evil, shall also consult the 
comfort of the opponents, Jf they will not, then when you get 


the better, leave them not an ounce of powder nor a fathom of 


rope ; eschew cruelty to their persons, but in a political sense, 
cause the ploughshare to pass through them and over them. 
This is the feeling at the present moment; and a revolution 
would be acheap way, if there was no other, for putting down 
the intolerable evil. There must be universal suffrage, and will 
be, if nothing else will prevent the two from being plundered by 
the one. If the agriculturists have sense or grace, they may 
make a composition now, sufficient to secure all their honest in- 
terests. If they have not, it will be a sign they are destined b 

Providence to receive the just punishment of ‘ rogues in grain,’ 
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Arr. XVI.—1. The Fall of the Constitution. Blackwood's Edinburgh 
Magazine for July 1832. 


2. Duties of the Conservative Parly. Id. 


WHEN a radical is weary and heavy-laden,—when he is 

bowed to the earth with a sense of his own infirmity or 
that of others,—when he is sick of exhorting his neighbours, or 
the hard-handed multitude do not move themselves aright,— 
then is Blackwood’s Magazine like water-springs in a dry ground, 
or like the wondrous bone from which the prophet-warrior drank, 
and his spirit came again and he revived. If a point wants 
establishing, there it is ; if a fulcrum is desired for another twist 
of the crow-bar which honest men have at last got into the 
strong-hold of their adversaries, there it may be looked for ; if 
an honest captain of the Reformation is at a loss for something 
pithily conceived to put into the hands of any Warts or Bull- 
calfs he may happen to be drilling, there is his resource ; and if 
a leader of higher degree is anxious to guide the movements of 
the masses upon the points where the enemy feels sorest or lies 
most open in his quarters, there is Blackwood like a large 
Cassini’s map of the department, ready to show him bridge and 
obstacle, and give him all reasonable bases he can require for 
his strategy. 

The constitution is fallen; Blackwood says so, and he must 
be right. It is very true. The abhorred thing which weighed 
on us and on our fathers like an incubus,—the lubberly Jagger- 
naut with his head of fine gold and his belly of brass, whose 
feet of iron and mud at once bedaubed and crushed us,—has 
been stricken with a stone cut without hands, and is become 
like the chaff of the summer threshing-floors. Never was a 
mass of human iniquity so tamely put down, after so much 
pains to bluster and to threaten. History has no instance, of a 
party so well prepared and organized, being walked off the field 
by such a ragged regiment. For those who were most interested 
know best, how small was the organization, how feeble the 
union, in short what a collection of stones out of the brook in a 
shepherd’s bag it was, that brought down the bullying Goliath, 
and as the boy translated apa(3noe 8 rebye tw’ airy, ‘ made his 
halfpence rattle in his pocket.’ The cause of this was simply 
one; that though the assailants were not skilful, they were 
many. The Tories never dreamed how they were hated, or 
knew to what a length had gone the demonstration, that they 
were every man’s natural enemies, whom he was bound to quell 
when he was able, like vermin in his featherbed. And what the 
people have done this year, it is hard if they could not do the 
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next, ‘or oftener if need be.’ It is not strength that is wanted, 
but guiding of the gully. 

Hear what duelos y quebrantos—which was Don Quixote’s 
dish on Saturdays, and must in English have been ‘ bubble- 
and-squeak °—are made about the sons of robbers having lost 
their birthright. Men must have been sadly beaten, when they 
ululate in this sort. 


‘If any man had predicted sixteen years ago—&c.— it would have 
been thought that the heaven itself would fall before such a change 
could be accomplished. Yet we have lived to see all this come to 
pass. Within the tapestried chamber which still recounts the destruc- 
tion of the Spanish Armada [the Holy Alliance of old time]; under 
the roof which covered the hall of William Rufus [Mrs. Ramsbottom] ; 
close to the sacred walls which yet contain the bones of Edward the 
Confessor [will they cure an ague ?]; on the spot where Alfred [the 
honest king ] established, a thousand years ago, the foundation of the 
monarchy [which they made odious], the triumphant destroyer has stood, 
and a peal of exultation broke from the Demons of wickedness on 
earth and in hell, at the fall of the noblest monument of wisdom, the 
firmest bulwark of virtue, that the blessing of God ever bestowed upon 
a suffering world.—Fall of the Constitution. p. 55. 


Now who were the demons, why did they exult, and what was 
it all about ? Nothing more or less, than honest men not wish- 
ing to be plundered, and rejoicing over the probability that they 
had done something towards preventing it in future ;—an 
exultation such as the public feels when a knot of coiners 
or receivers of stolen goods is broken in upon by the police. And 
the ‘ firmest bulwark of virtue,’ ‘ the noblest monument of wis- 
dom,’ what was it in the eyes of all except the concerned, but the 
largest joint-stock company of public wrong, that was ever got 
up in the annals of the world by bribing individuals with the 
shilling to assist in taking the pound from the community ? 
There is no wonder in anything men say for themselves if they 
think that they shall profit by it; but it 7s wonderful that any 
men should think it politic to say such things as these, when 
the answer is so ready and so sure, and when they know so well 
what the simple unsophisticated opinion is they shall excite in 
the breasts of their opponents. 


‘ Dreadful as has been the consternation, profound the grief, un- 
measured the indignation, [of the losing party, or as they chuse to 
call themselves] of all the wise and the good throughout the land at this 
terrible revolution [There has been a terrible revolution for your ene- 
mies. Mark that. You see what you can do when you chuse.]}, it is not 
the part of those who love their country, and are resolved to do their 
duty to it while a plank of the vessel remains together, to give way 
either to hopeless dejection or unmanly despair [Depend upon it,-there 
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will be no hopeless dejection, while any man has a shilling left that can 
be taken fromhim]. There is a point of depression, says Mr. Hume, 
in human affairs, from which the transition is necessarily to the better 
[and so at lust we have found it] ; and though the observation has been 
repeated till it has become proverbial, it is in moments such as the 
present that we alone feel its truth. —Jd. 


Mr. Hume was certainly right, as he has often been elsewhere ; 
and it is well to find the Tories speak of him respectfully. The 
best scheme of plunder cannot last for ever; police-men will 
break through and steal, and moth and rust corrupt the most 
strongly guarded hoard. All human things are frail, and so is 
thieving. The enemy will get the upper hand sometimes ; and 
the most the bravest can do in such circumstances, is to wait 
with pious patience for a turn of tide. 


‘ The fond wish of the patriot and the hero [meaning their predeces- 
sors] in so many past ages, Esto perpelua, is now no more. ‘The long 
glories of its steady and tranquil reign [nol so very tranquil ; it has 
had heavy rubs before, in 1640 und 1688]; the matchless celebrity of 
its arts and its arms [what were ils arts? ils arms, it may be presumed, 
were the people’s|; the steady growth of its industry [as wool grows 
under shearing]; the dignified and majestic tenor of its administration 
[(he Speaker's wig]; the general freedom which it developed [(o the 
partly of plunderers| ; the relief to suffering which it afforded Lin one 
place while it caused the double in another] ; the restraint to vice which 
it occasioned [where the vice was against ils interest] ; the religious 
institutions which it had created [fo impose upon the people}—all, all 
are lost. [Strike up the song the shepherds heard, * Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men!’| Henceforth the 
country is amere democracy | Remember that, and do your duty) ; the 
steadiness of the patrician sway [i was very steady] is at an end, and 
in its stead the vacillating and unstable rule of the multitude is estab- 
lished.’—Id. p. 56. 

There are things in this, some people did not know. It is 
what the cockneys,—good men some of them, and have been, 
since they eyeleted the royalists at Brentford in 1642,—call 
‘ refreshing.’ Heavy duties appear to have devolved upon the 
people ; it is more necessary than ever, that they should not 
forsake ‘ the assembling of themselves together.’ 


‘ This prospect, which, to those who regard only the fate of their 
own country, is fraught with such melancholy feelings, is the source 
of very different emotions to those who contemplate the progress of 
the human race. We have struggled long and resolutely to arrest the 
evil [how kind|; but the revolutionary spirit has prevailed [turn and 
turn about, is only fair|; the rock of Sisyphus &e. The work is 
finished. Human madness and guilt have run their course [men will 
not bear it any longer|; and the laws of nature are about to resume 
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their immortal reign. We are soon to witness the long period of 
national punishment | Hear that, —any man who shall think of sewing 
his handkerchief to the bottom of his pocket|—to see delusion expire 
under the pressure of suffering and anarchy, sink under the fury it 
has excited, and ambition prostrated by the passions it had awakened. 
We are destined to see a nation which neglected and despised all the 
choicest blessings of Providence [they mean the debt and the corn laws], 
which ran riot in the fulness of national prosperity [with grass in their 
stomachs when they were dead], and was drunk with the intoxication of 
national glory Land the chance of very little else], sink and suffer under 
the worst instruments of the Divine vengeance, the lash of its own 
passions and vices. With their own hands they have pulled down 
the ancient and undecayed fabric which sheltered their fathers, and the 
old time before them—with their own hands they have written their 
sentence—with their own lips they have pronounced their doom. It 
was in the midst of the triumph of revolution, the riot of rejoicing, 
and the blaze of illuminations, that the handwriting on the wall ap- 
peared to the people of England ; and while they were celebrating, like 
the Assyrians of old, their triumph over an imaginary enemy, their 
empire was taken from them and given to another people.'—Zd. 


Fine writing, fit for a candidate for deacon’s orders ; and won- 
derfully like the tone that makes schoolboys ‘ hope the pudding 
next.’ Or it would suit Matthews’s old Scotch lady; it has a 
metre. Poor Tories! poor frozen-out Tories! nobody thought 
the foxes would wipe their eyes with their tails so piteously. 
They were ill-used, they were; it was a hard thing for naughty 
men to stick their hands into their pockets, and say they should 
take no more, when they had been bred to it. People were pre- 
pared for roaring and rage, but not for such a whine. There is no 
withstanding such appeals to the DiiImmortales ; the Tory pathe- 
tic must move men and Mercury, to compass their Restoration. 


* Dark and disastrous, however, as is the future fate of the British 
empire (only think of it], we do not think its case hopeless, or that, 
after having gone through the degradation, distraction, and suffering 
which must follow the destruction of the Constitution, it may not yet 
witness, in the decline of its days, some gleams of sunshine and pros- 
perity. The laws of nature have now come to aid the cause of order; 
its usual suffering will attend the march of revolution [what suffering ? 
has not all the good that man enjoys, come through what robbers calls 
revolution ?|; ..... When it is discovered that all the benefits pro- 
mised from it are a mere delusion; ......the eyes of the nation must 
be opened to the gross fraud which has been practised upon them. ‘Then 
it will be discovered that the aristocratic interest [think only, the privi- 
lege of keeping the aristocrats], and the nomination { pretty for‘ rotten] 
boroughs, which supported their influence in the Lower House, were 
the real bulwark which protected all the varied interests of the country 
from the revolutionary tempest, and that every branch of industry is 
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less secure, every species of property is less valuable, every enterprise 
is more hazardous, every disaster is more irretrievable, when its surges 
roll unbroken and unresisted into the legislature.’—Jd. 


The surges rolling unbroken and unresisted upon Mrs. 
Partington, for want of a bulwark of rotten boroughs to keep 
them out. 


‘ The Constitution, indeed, is destroyed,’— 


It is enough, if that shame be gone; the rest is bluster. It 
means to come back if it can; which it shall be the business 
of all good citizens to rear up children to prevent. 


‘In commemorating the fall of the Constitution, many reflections 
naturally arise as to the causes by which this vast change has been 
brought about, the consequences to which it is likely to lead, and the 
means of escape which still remain to the institutions and property of 
the country. —Jb. p. 58. 


The causes on the Tory side are mainly reduced to the error 
of once giving way. Itis the cause of all falls; if London Bridge 
could have kept out the first stroke of the pickaxe, the old 
stop-water would have been there still. Also ‘the reduction of 
the duties on beer and ardent spirits,’ which gave the people 
license to get drunk ; in which condition they never voted for the 
Tories. ‘ A furious and deceitful press ;;—naughty press, ugly 
press. ‘ Fierce and menacing Political Unions,’ of men able to 
take care of themselves, and meaning to doit. ‘ The rural 
population outnumbered by the urban; two-thirds of the 
inhabitants of Great Britain attached to the cities,’ and conse- 
quently not interested in the flagrant robbery of the Corn Laws. 
‘ The extension of the power of reading to almost all the youth 
of the lower orders.’ The ‘influence of foreign travelling 
upon our young men of all ranks.’ These are the distresses of 
the ‘Conservative’ party, the storms that have crushed their 
gentle blossoms to the earth. 

One thing is evident from all this,—that ‘ Conservative’ 
means thieves trying to keep what they have got, and ‘ Revo- 
lutionary’ means the party that is taking it away from them. 
It is time therefore there should be an end of affected hor- 
rors of revolution ; we are all revolutionists, or all of us that 
are honest. It is time the people everywhere should lay to 
heart, how totally and entirely the cry of revolution is the 
whining of men who cannot keep their dishonest gains; how 
property, religion, order, in their mouths are only different 
mstruments of fraud, variety of skeleton keys and picklocks, 
oat each may be tried where it seems likeliest to suc- 
ceed, 
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Great light is thrown by the kindness of the enemy, on 
another important point. 


‘ Cetera quis nescit. ‘The Whigs returned to office on the promise 
of a creation of Peers to any extent to ensure the passing of the Bill, 
and the Conservative Peers [dlways remember the definition of ‘Conserva- 
tive”], though amounting to a decided majority of the whole House, 
retired to avoid the fatal exercise of the prerogative. The best and 
bravest, the first and noblest subjects of the Crown [who bought their 
seats in the House of Lords for five rotten boroughs a head|, were driven 
into voluntary exile, to avoid the same destruction to the Upper, which 
democratic ambition had effected to the Lower, House of Parliament.’ 
—Id. p. 73. 


Here is the secret ; teach it to the corporals, and tell them to 
explain it to every private in their squads. As long as the 
people and the honest aristocracy will hold together, they can 
make it necessary for the Crown to coerce the dishonest, either by 
diluting the House of Peers with men of creditable origin, or 
which comes to a certain degree to the same thing, by the threat 
of doing it. The borough-mongering peers are in a cleft stick ; 
they have been forced to withdraw, and the operation may be 
repeated on them Jolies quoties, till the country pata the object 
it will never lose sight of, an adjustment of the House. The 
main difference between one course and the other, is that the 
one must go by jumps. There must be a practical convulsion, 
a chicken revolution, every time the bad blood in the House 
of Peers is to be brought to justice; and it is impossible, 
supposing things go on, that this should not in one way or 
other bring about the smoother measure of adjustment. 

The Constitution being decidedly fallen, what are to be the 
‘Duties of the Conservative party’ afterwards? The wasps 
nest being destroyed, blown up, and trampled on, what will be 
the policy of the poor singed creatures that crawl about and try 
to sting ? 

‘Every thing,’ they say, ‘depends upon shewing a bold front, 
supporting each other by the mutual exhibition of strength, and ex- 
hausting the funds of the enemy. ‘That is the material thing—Strong 
in numbers, inexhaustible in abuse, indefatigable in activity, with 
stentorian lungs, brazen faces, and insatiable ambition, the Reformers 
are extremely deficient in funds. They can assemble 20,000 or 
30,000 persons perhaps upon some topic of great popular excitement ; 
but try them with a subscription, and the nakedness of the land at 
once appears.’— Duties of the Conservative Party. yp. 139. 


There is truth in part of this, After being pillaged for fifty 


years, the pillaged are likely enough to be ‘deficient in funds.’ 
‘hey must make up for it with what is not ‘funds.’ The revile- 
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ment of the Reformers is only natural; it is what every man 
must expect, who has been in the habit of allowing himself to 
be plundered. 

Their plans for getting possession of the nest again, are first, 
to work upon the interests of such of ‘the meanest class of 
householders’ as they can persuade to think themselves inter- 
ested in the robbery of the Corn Laws; secondly, to try to 
operate upon the trading and commercial interests, by offering 
them separately a shilling through the medium of taking two 
shillings from some of the others, and for these devil’s wages they 
hope the commercia’ interests will sell their souls and bodies to 
the tempter; thirdly, to take in none but Tory newspapers, 
magazines, &c. and thereby threaten the others as the lieutenant 
of hussars did Hoby ; fourthly, to sign Declarations, that the 
strength of their party being known, the honest men may run 
away ; fifthly, to raise a joint fund to support ‘ Conservative’ 
candidates while there is a rag of plunder in the common 
pouch ; and finally, which is the thing their enemies most thank 
them for,— 


‘ Finally, let the Conservative party universally and firmly act upon 
the principle of withdrawing their business from all tradesmen whom 
they employ who do not support the Conservative candidate. In the 
manufacturing cities, which depend on the export sale, this measure 
may not have a very powerful effect ; but in the metropolis, in the 
other great towns, and the small boroughs, it would have an incaleu- 
lable effect. If universally and steadily acted upon, it would be decisive 
of the fate of England.’—Id. p. 143. 


There was an agreement, an understanding, a compact between 
the sounder part of the aristocracy and what are called the Ra- 
dicals, that a trial should be given to the working of the Reform 
Bill before any further innovation was demanded. Those who 
supported that compact, are personally responsible for not 
counselling a breach of its terms ; and therefore it is time they 
should come forward, so far as in them lies, and say distinctly that 
the time is come, that thecasus federishasarrived. It has not been 
brought on by any act of the contracting party ; for that would 
be foul play. But the common enemy through his acknow- 
ledged organ, —the same through which he called to arm against 
the people, and looked so silly when he found there were two 
sides to play at that game,—has given out in orders the execu- 
tion of that particular tyranny which makes the demand of the 
Ballot a necessary act of self-defence. It was not written in 
the bond, that the Radicals were not to call for the Ballot if the 
Tories chose to bring on the necessity. Jlere is the neces- 
sity; let every man take the printed passage last given in his 
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hand, and one and all demand the Ballot of their candidates 
and of the government. When the ‘respectable classes,’ the 
‘higher orders,’ have anything to settle for themselves, they 
know vastly better than to expose themselves to the personal 
inconvenience that may arise from voting without the ballot. There 
is not a learned society nor a club-house that does not employ 
it; it is only when it is to be used for the protection of the 
industrious and the poor, that it becomes base, ignoble, below 
the dignity of human nature,—on all other occasions, it is the 
only thing that noblemen and gentlemen find noble and genteel. 
Lord John Russell says he will call for the ballot, 7/—Does 
he call for the ballot at his club, i/—or does he shelter himself 
under it rejoicing that he finds it there already? A landlord in 
some part of the country has declared, that he will not allow his 
tenants to be canvassed. Now just reflect,—meditate for as 
long time as would soft-boil an egg,—on the gross absurdity and 
stupidity in a country calling itself free, of allowing the suffrage 
to men who are in such a state of slavery to other men, that 
those other men will not allow them to be canvassed. Could not 
the West-Indians have votes given to a few hundreds of their ne- 
groes ; with whippers-in, they might be made to tell upon a sugar 
question. Here are many millions of good and independent men 
who are to have no votes because they fall below a certain pecu- 
niary standard ; and here are certain other men who are to have 
votes because a certain sum goes through them into the pockets 
of other men who will not allow them to be canvassed. Can 
any man of common-sense go to bed under such drivelling, and 
not dream of the means of mending it? ‘The people have 
only to will and to agree ; and they have leaders, some of whom 
know a hawk from a handsaw. It is true the Birmingham 
Union has turned out a paper-money hoax,—to make ten shil- 
lings worth the operative’s five, and give him eight. On the 
which let us thank God for the good it did us,—and at one time 
it was a great deal,—and avoid the evil. But the people of 
England can go on, without being at the mercy of the bankers 
and master-manufacturers. Therefore every man that is not 
paid for being cheated,—The Ballot. Remember that while you 
are talking, your wives and children are starving, and the Tory 
aristocracy feeding their hounds upon your rations. 

Lastly, Return the Tories policy on them thick and threefold, 
where they happen to be in your power; refuse to house their 
corn, to card their wool ; are you beasts and vermin, that every- 
thing is to be fair against you, and nothing in reply? Neu- 
tralize as much as possible their operations on the tradesmen, 
by dealing with none but those who support the people with 
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their votes. ‘ Many a little makes a mickle,’ and the custom 
of a hundred honest men may be as good on the whole as 
that of one plunderer, Treat the Tory party everywhere, 
as those whose meat and drink it is to rob you and insult you 
afterwards, whose riches are the pickings of your poverty, 
and of whom the clothes they wear and the food they fatten 
on have been squeezed out of the pockets of the industrious 
and the poor. If they offer charity, throw it in their faces; 
the world is past being robbed of the pound, by getting the 
shilling back in flannel petticoats. Deal with your enemies 
as your enemies. They know no scorn, like that of a man’s 
belonging to the industrious classes; they hate you, despise 
you, curse you daily in their cups. Make them feel the weight 
of your numbers when you are able. There is all the difference 
in the world between originating a sneaking, stercoraceous 
policy, and making it recoil upon the authors. If the Devil 
elts with assafcetida, we must return him his missiles, and fight 
hn with his own stink. If you are afraid of your fingers, wrap 
it in this leaf of Blackwood and so send it cleanly. Do all this 
and act like men, and see how soon you will have your worst 
enemies howling for the Ballot. 





MEMORANDUM. 


In No. XXXI for April 1832, page 458, line 21, an inac- 
curacy in the book quoted has been passed without notice. The 
difference between twelve Fifths and seven Octaves is not the 
Comma commonly so called, but the Comma of Pythagoras ; 
which doubtless owes having a local habitation and a name, to 
being this difference. Its ratio is that of 524288 to 53144]; 
and it is equal to an ordinary Comma and about one-eleventh. 
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Jameson's Characteristics of Women. 2 vols. 8vo. 26s, bds, 

The Reformer. 3 vols. Post 8vo, 27s. .bds. 

Legends of the Rhine, &e., by the Author of “* Highways,” &c. 3 vols, Post 8vo, 
Sis. 6d. bds. . 

Swallow Barn, 4 vols. 12mo. 20s, bds, 

Inglis’ New Gil Blas. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 27s. bds, ; 

Zohrab the Hostage, by the Author of “ Majji Baba.” S vols. Post 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

Se 
POETRY AND PLAYS, 

The Western Garland, &c. 4to. 7s. 6d. bds. 

11 Paradiso Perduto di Milton Riportato in Versi Italiani da Sorelli. 8vo, . 21s. 
bds. 

The Beggar's Daughter of Bethnal Green, Edited by Dr. Percy. 12mo 23, 6d. 
India Proofs 4s, sewed. 

Wordsworth’s Poetical Works. 4 vols. Foolscap, 24s. bds. . 

Arnold's Dramatic Sketches. Svols. 8vo. 31s, 6d. bds, 

Moral Plays. 8vo. 10s, 6d. cloth, 

De Grey. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

Mogridge’s Churchyard Lyrist. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Bree’s St. Herberts Isle. Xe. 8vo. 10s. bds, 

The Diadem. Royal. Smo. 3s, 6d. bds. 

The Fallacies of Hope. 12me. dds. « . 


POLEMICS., 
Lovett’s Sermons, 8vo. ‘8s, sewed 
Jones’s Plea for Christian Piety. 8vo, 12s, half-bound, cloth, 
‘Taylor's Natural History of Religion. 12mo. 4s. bds, 
Parkinson's Sermons Vol. ii, 12mo. 6s bde. 
The Pulpit, Vol. xix. 8vo, 7s, 6d, bds. 
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Bloomfield’s Greek Testament. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. bds. 
Wood’s Bible Stories. Part1]1. 18mo. 2s. cloth. 
Wilson's Sermons. Vol. ii. 8vo. 10s. 6d, bds. 
Boy’s Suppressed Evidence on Miracles. 8v0. 10s, bds. 
The Four Gospels in Greek from Griesbach’s Text. Foolscap, 5s. 6d. bds. 
Burgess on Unrevealed Religion. 8vo. 9s. bds. 
Doddridge’s Devotional Letters, &c. 8vo. 83s, cloth. 
Matthew Henry’s Bible by Bickersteth, 6vols, 61. 6s. 
Burgess’ Lectures on Evidences, 8yo. 9s, bds. 
Wayland’s Sermons... 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. 
Ainger’s Parochial Sermons. 8yo. 12s. 6d, bds. 
Greenland Missions. 12mo. 4s. half-bound. 
Simeon’s Works, Hore Homiletice. Vols. i, to vi. Genesis to Psalms. Royal 8vo. 
60s, cloth. 
E. Wilson’s Sermons for Sunday Evenings. 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Luther and the Reformation by Scott. Vol.ii. 1%mo. 6s. cloth. 
Comparative Coincidence of Reason and Scripture. 3 vols. 8vo. 27s, bds. 
Hough’s Missionary Vade-Mecum. 12mo. 2s. cloth. 
Vaughan’s Christian Warfare. 8vo. 10s, 6d, bds, 
British Preacher. Vol, iii. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Sketches of the Edinburgh Clergy. 8vo. 6s. sewed. 7s. 6d. bds. 
M‘Gaven’s Reply to Smith’s Dialogues on Faith, &c. 12mo. s. cloth. 
Plain Sermons. Vol. ii. 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Horne’s Sermons on Various Subjects. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Bridge on Sinfulness of Sin. S2mo. 1s. bds. 
Girdlestone’s Parochial Sermons. 2nd Seriés. 12mo, 5s. bds. 
Clarke’s Scripture Promises. 32mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 
Gallander’s Youth’s Book on Natural Theology. Royal 18mo. 4s. half-bound. 
Morrison’s Counsels to the Young. 1s. cloth. 
Belfrage’s Select Essays Religious and Moral. 12mo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 
Stade’s Explanation of the Psalms.” 12mo. 5s. bds. 
A Christian Portrait in the Memoir of Eliza. 12mo. 5s. cloth. 
Hall’s Expository Discourses on the Gospels 2 vols. 8vo. 21s. bds. 
Modern Divines of Geneva. 2nd Series. 8vo. 10s. bds. 
Christian Amusement by a Country Curate. 12mo. @s. bds. 
POLITICS. 
Cockburn's Boundary Act with Notes, &c, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 
Rowe's Ditto. 12mo. 3s. bds, 
Russell on Elections and Reform Act. 12mo. 93s. boards. 
Wishaw’s Classified Analysis of the Reform Act. 12mo. 3s. bds. 
Cockburn’s Reform Act with Notes, &c. 12mo. 3s. sewed. 
Rowe’s Ditto. 12mo. 5s. bds. 
Rogers Ditto. 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
Finelly on Reform. 12mo. ‘7s. 6d. bds. 
Wordsworth on Elections. 8yo. 21s. bds. 
Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates.’ Third Series. Vol. ix. Vol. I of Session 
1831-2. Royal 8vo. 30s. bds. 35s. 6d. half-bound. 
Ditto Ditto. Vol. x. Vol. ii. of Session 1851-2, Royal 8vo. 30s. bds. 33s. 6d. 
half-bound. ; 
TOPOGRAPHY. 
Kidd’s Picturesque Companion to Richmond, &c. 18mo. 3s, 6d. sewed. India 
Proofs 7s. sewed. 
Kidd’s Guide to Dover. 18mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 
Skinner’s Excursions in India. 2 vols. 8yo0.: 24s. bds. 
Fifteen Months Pilgrimage through Untrodden Tracts of Khuaistan and Persia, Xc. 
2vols. Post 8vo. 21s. bds. 
Ferrall’s United States of Americas 8vo. 10s,,6d. bds. 
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A. 
ACTION the main principle of attraction in the Drama, 72. 


Adventures of a Younger Son, reviewed, 34—observations respecting the author, 15. 
—on the work, 35—on the talents of the writer displayed in it, 36—Extracts, 38, 
41, 43, 46, 47, 50, 51. 


Agriculture, consequences of improvement in considered, 3. 
Athambra, (The) ; by Geoffrey Crayon, &c., &c., reviewed, 132. 
America, Sketches of, in Carpenter’s Political Magazine, 168—reviewed, 181. 


o+eeeeeey lective Franchise in, remarks on the useof it by large constituencies, 170 
—character and objects of the early colonists in, 178. 


American Penal Law, 368—adoption of the penitentiary ae of punishment in 
the United States successful, 16.—capital treason limited to three heads, 369— 
in Pennsylvania the punishment of death inflicted only in cases of murder in the 
first degree, 370—pecuniary fines, personal labour for the benefit of the injured 
party, and penitentiary imprisonment, becoming the general modes of punish- 
ment in the United States, #+.—obseryations on American Map gpa 372— 
extract from a Speech of the Governor to the Legislature of New York, on the state 
of Prison Discipline, i+—extract from Mr. Livingston’s book on the subject, 374 
—remarks on convict colonies, 375 e¢ seg.—on the administration of the criminal 
law in the United States, 376 et segq7.—on the statistics of crime in America, 379. 


Arabian Astrologer, one of the legends of Washington’s Alhambra, account of it, 
143. é' 


Aristocracy, Roman, character of in the time of Cicero, 161 ef segq. 


Bove : 

Bank Charter, Renewal of, Supplement to the Article on the, im No. XXXII. 421— 
intervention of the government necessary to protect the piblic from the loss:sus- 
tained by the issue of bank-paper, 422— propriety of making the profits of the 
issue of paper the property of the nation by the institution of a National Bank for 
that purpose, 423 et seq. 


eeeeeeeeeey Renewal of the, 193—by what means the Bank of England and the 
country banks profit at the expense of the nation, 194 e¢ seqgg.—in what manner the 
issue of paper should be limited, 196—bints for the establishment of an office or 
bank under the immediate direction and control of the government for the manage- 
ment of its issues of a paper currency, i4. e¢ seg.—of the effects of Country banks 
on the interest of the nation, 200—the operation of a depreciated currency ex- 
plained, 202—the issue of paper by Country bankers compared’ to coining, 
204—objections to the establishment of a National Bank answered, on the grounds 
of the statement in which they are founded. being fallacious, 206. st 


os eeee Of England, Facts re'ative to the, explaining the nature and influence of the 
Bank Charter, &c., &c., review-head, 193. 

eesececscvcseceses A Legal Statement of the real position of the Government with 
relation to the, by Samuel Wells, Esq., review-head, 193. 

eeoecccecesesceses Historical Sketch of the, with an Examination of the Question 
as to the Prolongation of the exclusive Privileges of that Establishment, 193— 
reviewed, 205—extracts, Establishment of a National Bank considered, ii—less 
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Security to the public in such an establishment, 206—its probable effects on the 
business of discounting, 207—the funds likely to be tampered with, 209—would 
be rendered subservient to the views of Government, i6.— Answers. 


Bentham, Mr., his Letter to the citizens of France on Death Punishment, reviewed, 


Black Book, The Extraordinary, An Exposition of Abuses in Church and State, 
Courts of Law, Representation, Municipal and Corporate Bodies, with a View of 
the House of Commons, past, present, and to-come; review-head, 248. 


Bunyan, cause of his imprisonment, 108—condition of his family at the time, 109. 
Cc. 
Cambrian Seperetitionss comprising Ghosts, Omens, Witchcraft, Traditions, &c 
&e.; by W. Howells, reviewed, 382.—See Superstitions, Cambrian. 


eveceeee Quarterly Magazine, Nos. I. to 1V., 382. 


Capital Punishments, Report aud Publications of the Society for diffusing Informa- 
tion on the subject of, review-head, 52, 


Catiline’s Conspiracy, 145—observations on the charges against the historical fidelity 
of Sallust respecting it, 146—the courage and sagacity of Cicero in detecting it 
disputed, 147—his inordinate vanity asserted, with its effects, ib.—his place in 
mental eminence, i/.—character of his talents, 1.—of his writings, ib, ef seg.— 
his mind capacious, but the source of no originality, }48—in what inferior to 
Aristotle, Plato, Demosthenes, Pericles, or Caesar, among tlie ancients; and to 
Chatham, Burke, or Napoleon, among the moderns, i6.—his defects as a politician, 
ib, et seq.—the loss of popular attachment felt hy Pompey and the aristocracy, on 
Cresar’s passing the Rubicon, 150—extract from Cicero’s Second Philippic, 151— 
the open character of Catiline’s piracy opposed to the credit claimed for 
Cicero’s detection of it, #5. et seg._-the Roman people misrepresented in his works, 
152—disposition of the people always to encure much suffering before thev are 
provoked to resistance, 7/.—reaction always commensurate with its cause, 153— 
the position of the people at the entrance of Cesar into Rome, 154—Cicero takes 
part with the aristocracy against them, #/.—his character as an orator, 155—com- 
pared with Burke, i. et seg—with Demosthenes, 156—remarks on his De Co- 
ronA, 157—character of the Roman aristocracy, 158—of the sentiments in the 
oratory of Cicero, Burke, and Demosthenes respectively, tb. ef seg.—of the Roman 
Nobility at the period of Catiline’s conspiracy, 160—circumstances of the Jugur- 
thine war, 162—in what the character of the Roman Oligarchy different from our 
own, 163—character of British Toryism, 164—law and religion mere instruments 
in the hands of the Roman Aristocracy, 16.—condition of the Roman peopleat the 
time of the conspiracy, 165 et segq. 


Charter, French, its purpose, and deceptive character, 213. 
Cicero, remarks on the character of, 147.—See Catiline’s Conspiracy. 
Colonists, early, of North America, character and objects of the, 178. 


Commissions ‘of Inquiry, An Account of the Expenses incurred and the number of 
Reports presented by the several, during the years 1830 and 1831, review head, 
4 





Con s Buposition of the Principles and Practice of Professor Jacotot’s System 
_ of Education, by Joseph Payne, reviewed, 62. 
Complexions, musical, remarks on, 365. ‘ 


Constituencies, numerous, in America, remarks on the voting of, 170 e¢ seg. 


Constitution and Government of India, 75—author’s opinion that the law of Motiam- 
med should be the law of India, i6.—origin of its 76.—periol of the several Mo- 
hammedan invasions of India, 76—Zemindars tax-gatherers, not proprietors of the 
soil, 77—produce of the land, how divided according to the Mohammedan law, ib, 
-—remarks on the general taxation of India, 79 et ye drunkenness of the 
Hindus ceneured by the author, 82—his preference of the use of opium to that of 
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ardent spirits, 83—the former more profitable to the revenue, ib.—beneficial effects 
of the encouragement given by lord William Bentinck and the merchants of India 
to the culture of opium, 84—the author’s objections to the permanent settlement 
by act of parliament of the Jand-tax assessment, ib. ef segg.—augmented revenue 
called for by the author from a people to whom scarcely the means of existence are 
at present left, 87—his opinions respecting the patronage of India, ib.—of the 
administration of justice in India, 88 e¢ seqq7.—the author’s aversion to the settle- 
ment of British-born subjects in India, 92—conduct of the Mohammedan invaders 
of India, 93—observations on the trade with India, 95—on the Salt monopoly, 96 
—fluetnations in the price of grain accounted for, éb. e¢ seg.—remarks on the go- 
vernment of India, 97 e¢ segg.—Court of Directors and charges of the Home Esta- 
blishment, 100 e¢ segg. 


Corn Laws, Address to the Land-owners of England on the, by Viscount Milton, 
reviewed, 510. 


Corpse Candle, superstition of the, 402. 


Criminals, number of executed in the years 1828, 1829, and 1830, in New South 
Wales, 57—in England in 1830, and in France in 1829, i. 


Currency, Elementary Propositions on the, &c. &c.; by Henry Drummond, review- 
head,’ 193. 


dD. 

Death, Punishment of, 52— opinions of Beccaria against it, 53—alarm excited by 
his publication on the subject, 54—abolition of it in Russia, and the exercise of it 
much reduced in France, Portugal, the United States, and England, 55—the total 
abolition of it urged upon the citizens of France by Mr. Bentham, in 1831, 60. 

Dethi, conversation of one of its emperors with a learned Cadhi on the subject of tax- 
ation, 79. 

Depvreciated Currency, operation of a, explained, 202. 

Drama, English, observations on the present state of the, 71. 


Duty ot Justices of the Peace, by Daniel Davis, Solicitor-General of Massachusetts, 


a E. 

East-India House, charges of the Home-establishment there, 100. 
English Drama, observations on the present state of the, 71. 
Enharmonic of the Ancients, Postcript to the Article on the, 260. 


F. 


Fair of May-fair, reviewed, 468—effect of an unsuccessful attack on the heart of a 
young lady of rank by a naval captain, d.—character of Mrs. Gore’s talents, and 
utility of her novels, 469—sketch of fashionable education, 471—of a country gen- 
tleman, 472—August in London, 473—cure for a female hypochondriae, 474—re- 
sults of an imprudent marriage, 476. 


Fall of the Constitution, 514—sundry services for which Blackwood’s Magazine is 
available, i6.—the triumph over Tory iniquity, termed by it The Fall of the Con- 
stitution, ib.—its lamentation over it, with divers incidental interpretations and 
illustrations, 515 et segg—true meaning of the word Conservative, 518—sacrifice 
by the party for the preservation of its majority in the Upper-house, 519—neces- 
sity of union between the honest aristocracy and the people, 74.—machinations 
of the Conservatives to be met by the Ballot, 520—other resources recommended 
for the defeat of Tory policy, 521. 


Falsehood, asserted to be a requisite in the character of a public officer, 340. 
Fort Risban ; or, Three Days Quarantine, reviewed, 413. 
France, present state of, 211—its military despotism under Napoleon, id—natural 
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consequences of it, on the return of the Bourbons, counteracted by the concomi- 
tant prejudices, recollections, and other circumstances, which attended them, 212 
—the Charter produced as a peave-maker between the classes of emigrants and 
those of the Revolution, 213—the Charter so constructed as to deceive both par- 
ties, id—the liberty of the Press, sanctioned by the Charter, attacked by an Ordon- 
nance without producing any adequate resistance, with one exception, which pro- 
cured a suspending law, 214—conditions of the law and its consequences, 215—to 
what the success of the friends of freedom attributable, 216—first elections under 
the Restoration, how obtained, i.—state of the Press from 1800 to 1830, i.— 
qualification of the elector and the elected stated in the Charter only on the ne- 
gative side, 217—elective franchise greatly limited, 76.—character and condition 
of the Chamber of Deputies under the Bourbons, at the period of Napoleon’s re- 
turn from Elba, 218—the prudent remonstrants against the departure of the 
Bourbons from their pledged principles cashiered, 7J.—applauded by the Liberal 
party, and many brought into the Chamber, 219—the administration of Villele 
overturned by them, that of Polignac endangered, and their own return to power 
confidently expected, ib. ct seg.—astounded by the Ordonnances of July, 1830, 220 
— Revolution, 1+.—causes of the failure in its desired consequences, 1b.—meeting 
of the Commission Municipale, iJ.—consequences of their error in not constituiing 
themselves a provisional government, 222 et seyg.—political state of France on its 
dissolution, 225 et seg.— party of the quasi-legitimists and their subsequent titles, 
227—policy of their proceedings, #). et seg.—peerage question, 228—of the judges, 
229—exclusion of a portion of the Peers from the Chamber, ib.—state of the 
Chambers at the period of the trial of the Polignae ministry, 230—ungrateful 
conduct of Louis-Philippe to Lafayette and the party who had placed him on the 
throne, ib.—of the quasi-legitimist party, 231—the Perier ministry, 76.—heredi- 
tary transmission of the peerage abolished, 76.—character‘of the present Chamber 
of Peers, 232—character and constitution of the Chamber of Deputies, 233—the 
two Chambers now in collision with each other, and both opposed to the wishes 
of the people, 234—character of Perier, the minister, id. e¢ seg.—of the Courts 
of Law, 236—imputed character and conduct of the king, 237—their consequences, 
ib,—great interest taken by the French people respecting the English Reform 
Bill, 238—points ganet by the French people from the Revolution of July, 
1830, %. et seg.—ultimate result of the proceedings of the quasi-legitimists, 239 
—present character of the periodical press, iJ. e¢ seg.—concluding reflections on 
the present state of France, 249. 


Frederic II., Lord Dover’s Life of, 118—strong inclination of the king to war and 
personal enterprise, the grounds of his greatness, i+. et seq7.—outlines of his mo- 
narchical character, 121—general sketch of his sufferings under a tyrannical 
father, #.— passion of his father for tall soldiers, and sacrifices made to it, 122— 
the individual cost of several, tb. e¢ seg.—items of cost for James Kirkland, 123— 
disinclination of Frederic as a boy to military exercises, and consequent acts of 
cruel treatment by his father, 124—extracts from his correspondence showing his 
predilection for intellectual studies, 126—his accession to the throne and sudden 
attachment to the duties of a monarch, 127—change of character and conduct in 
his new station, #5. e¢ seqg.—his perseverance in acquiring a habit of carly rising, 
127—his abandonment of his former friends, and favour shown to those who had 
aided his father’s severities towards him, 128—observations in defence of it, ib.— 
patriotism the principle of his government, 129—character of his military disci- 

line, 130—his love of strict and speedy justice, #6.—the pastors of the church 
eft to the choice of the people, 131—general result of his government, 2. 


French Charter of Louis XVIIT., its character, and circumstances relative thereto, 
213 et seq. 


G. 


Garrick, David, Correspondence of, 67—brief remarks on his theatrical and social 
character, ib. et segqg.—patronage of the stage of a higher grade in his day than in- 
the present, 63—Letter from the rev. Mr, D. Williams to Mr. Garrick on the 
death of Mossop, 69—Mr, Garrick’s answer to it, 70—observations on the present 
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state of the English Drama, 71—abolition of the monopoly of the patent theatres 
expected, 74. 


Girardin, Madame Emily, her lines on the Guitarrista, 357. 
Gold Mines in the United States, remarks on the, 176. 


Greeks, little difference in the pronunciation of their language now, from that at the 
commencement of the Christian ara, 347. 


H. 


House of Commons, Reformed, tactic of a, 450—quondam notions of an M.P. respect- 
ing his parliamentary office, 451—advice to the people in constituting a reformed 
House of representatives, 452—its general character on the old system, ib. ef seq. 
—great increase of business in the House, and no adequate provision for its due ex- 
ecution, 455—remarks on the library of the House of Commons, 456—necessity of 
urging reform in the arrangements for the despatch of business, 457—proposed 
system of improvement, ib.—table shewing the effect of the working of the pre- 
seut system, 458—greatest part of the business formal, 459—supplies generally 
voted in an empty House, #6.—eloquent harangue the chief inducement to attend- 
ance, ib,—table of the distribution of the Bills of last Session on.the proposed 
plan, i+.—mode of selecting the members of committees suggested, 460—un- 
equal progress of Bills through the House, 461—ill effects of the introduction of 
measures without an exposition of their nature, i6.—Place of Meeting } the 
House not large enough for the accommodation of its Members, 463—Proposing ; 
the business seldom transacted on the day for which notice bas been given, 464—, 
exertions of the Thinkers paralysed by the ascendancy of the Talkers, 465— 
Debating ; the British mode superior to that of the French, 466—in what ob- 
jectionable, t+.—Voting ; objections to the present mode, and suggestions of im- 
provement, 467. 


eeceeececeesceeey Practical suggestions forthe internal Reform of the, by a Parlia- 
mentary Secretary, review-head, 450. 


Oe eeeeerereretes Buildings, Report from the Select Committee on the, 450. 


I. . 
Imprisonment, penitentiary, remarks on as a substitute for capital punishments and 
transportation, 58 e¢ seq. 


India, Remarks on the Constitution and Government of, 75. 


Infant Grammar Schools, 406—period of their establishment and general spread 
over various countries of the world, 6.—their increase in England not equal to the 
expectation formed on their usefulness, 407—application of the misapplied funds 
of Grawmar Schools to their support recommended, #.—case of the Man- 
chester Grammar School, i.—of the Schools at Wootton-under-Edge, Skipton, 
Wakefield, Wellingborough, Aldenham, Knaresborough, and Charter-house, 408 
et seg.—cases at Bristol and other places, 409 e¢ seg.—the conduct of Cranmer at 
Canterbury respecting the foundation of a school there, 410—particulars of that 
at Lewisham, 411—abuse of it, 412—observations upon the general abuse of 
foundation-schools, #4. 

ing into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, by Adam Smith, 

L.D., &c., reviewed, 267. 


Items of Expense for obtaining James Kirkland, a recruit in the service of Frederic 
I. king of Prussia, 122, 


J. 


Jacotot’s System of Education, 62—principles of his system, 63—his practice in the 
several branches of it, ‘+.—exercises, 64—his plan for the instruction of lan- 
guages, drawing, arithmetic, music, 65 e¢ seg. 


Jugurtha, his contempt of the Roman Senate, 162 et segs 


K. 
Kirkland, James, cost of as a recruit, to Frederic William of Prussiay 123, 
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Le 


Lafayette and the Revolution of 1830, 424—the nation disappointed in its conse- 
quences, ib.—public apprehension less under the governinent of Charles X. than 
under the present, ib.—in what the freedom of the press valuable, 426—the press 
less free under Louis Philippe than under Charles X., i6.—consequence of raising 
the Natiotial Guard, 427—paramount influence of the Crown-officers in the com- 
munes, #6.—general conduct of the government, character and consequence of its 
policy, 428 et seqq.—the present state of the nation under Louis Philippe’s govern- 
ment only acquiesced in as the least of two evils, 432—iunclination of the rising 
generation in France republican, 433—policy of Louis Philippe to sct the national 
guard against the working classes, 435—character of the French ministry under 
Perier and left by him, 436 et segg7.—Louis Philippe the sole governing power in 
France, 439 et seg.—character and behaviour of Perier in the ministry, 441— 
effect of the public funeral of Perier tried on the people, ib. e¢ seg.—that of gene- 
ral Jamarque’s, 442—extract, occurrences at his funeral, 443 e¢ seg,—disturb- 
ances apparently excited by the ministry, 444—the king visited by a deputation 
from the opposition deputies, 445—particulars of the interview, ¢b. e¢ seqg.— Paris 
declared in a state of siege, and warrants issued against three members of the 
Chamber of Deputies, 448 e¢ seg.—conduct of the king towards the Deputies in 
office who adhered to the principles of the revolution, and its consequences, 449. 


La Morale appliquée a la Politique, par E. Jouy, &c., 334—extract, on the cases 
punishable ia a minister, according to the French Constitution, 341. 


Land in India, division of its produce according to the Mohammedan law, 77. 
Landlords, political ascendancy of recommended, 27. 
Law, administration of in India, 88. t 


L’ Enseignement Universel mis & la partie de tous les péres de famille par un Disciple 
de Jacotot, review-head, 62. 


Letter & Dupont de l’Eure sur la majorité dela chambre élective, &c., &e., par M. 
Pons de 1’ Herault, review-head, 211. 


eeeeee de M. Odilon-Barrot a M. Nicholas Kechlin, député du Haut Rhin, 211. 


Lettres écrites de Paris, pendant les années 1830 et 1831; par M. L. Boens, et tra- 
duites par M. Guiran, review-head, 211. 


Library of the House of Coimmons, Report from the Select Committee on, 450. 
Life of Frederic Second, king of Prussia, by Lord Dover, reviewed, 118. 


Laud, Archbishop, Life and Times of, 476—his birth and parentage, *b.—mortified 
by an imputation of low birth, ib,—consoled by Heylyn with an anecdote of pope 
Sixtus V., ib.—educated in the Free Grammar School of Reading, 479—entered 
a commoner of St. John’s College, Oxford, 480—shunned at the University for 
his inclination to popery, 7.—Mr, Brodie’s account of his religious character, ib. 
sacrifices an avowed principle to his interest in the case of lord Mountjoy, i6.— 
dialogue between James I. and the lord-keeper Williams respecting the character 
of Laud, 481—appointed chaplain to Neile, bishop of Rochester, 482—made pre- 
sident of St. John’s College, Oxford, i—obtains the deanery of Gloucester, ib.— 
made a prebendary of Westminster and bishop of St. David’s, i+.—holds a con- 
ference with Fisher the Jesuit, 483—his account of a dream, extracted from his 
Diary, i6.—made bishop of Bath and Wells, dean of the Chapel Royal, and Privy 
Councillor, i6.—promoted to the bishopric of London, 484—on the death of Buck- 
ingham commences statesman, #6.—in 1630 chosen chancellor of the university of 
Oxford, and in 1633 archbishop of Canterbury, 7.—olfered a cardinal’s hat, ib,— 
the point of his ambition to become a kind of English pope, 485—further obser- 
vations on his character, 486 e# seg.—most faithful representation of it to be 
found in his letters to Wentworth, 488—extracts from them, ib. et segg.—his zeal- 
ous endeavours for the exaltation of the church, and the consequence, 491— 
extract from a letter of Laud’s on the subject of ship money, 492—punishment of 
Bastwick, Burton, and Prynne, ib.—his bitter resentment against schismatics, 


493—cdmpared with Demosthenes, 494—his base ingratitude towards his benes 
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factor Williams, 495—his petty resentment of a liberty taken by the king’s fool, 
496 —procures a decree against the iiberty of the press, 497—extract from one of 
his letters respecting Hampden and ship-money, 498—Wentworth appointed 
lord-lieutenant of Ireland and created earl of Strafford, ib.—epinions respecting 
the king's calling a parliament, 499—Laud’s treatment of Hales, 500—proceed- 
ings of the Convocation on the meeting of Parliament, 501—Laud’s canon, 2b. et 
seg-—resolution of the Parliament concerning the canons of the Convocation, 503 
—opinion of Heylyn respecting oaths, 504—remarks on the career of Laud, ib.— 
his house beset for occasioning the dissolution of Parliament, 505—impeached of 
high treason by Hollis, i6.—particulars of his arrest extracted from his Diary, #. 
—fined 500/. for the imprisonment of sir Robert Howard, 506—articles of impeach- 
ment brought up from the Commons by sir Henry Vane the younger, ib.—Laad 
committed to the Tower, ib.—his prayers and blessing requested by Strafford on 
the night previous to his execution, 1b.—liis residence in the Tower searched for 
papers by Prynne as related by himself, 507—unjust ordinance of the Com- 
mons for his execution, notwithstanding the charge of treason could not be 
proved against him, 508—prepares for death, 509—particulars of his execution, rd. 


M. 


M'Culloch’s Edition of the Wealth of Nations, reviewed, 267.—See Wealth of Na- 
tions. 


Memorials of the Public Life and Character of the Right Honourable James Oswald, 
of Dunnikier, &c., 334—extracts, 337. 


Milton, his adoption of poetry, for the diffusion of his religious imaginations, judicious, 
106—his Nineteenth Sonnet quoted, 113. 


esses, Viscvunt, his address to the landowners of England on the Corn Laws, 
reviewed, 510—extract, 511—his question whether a high price for its subsistence 
ean be beneficial to a nation answered by himself, i6—remarks on the cupidity of 
landlords and the folly of their greedy policy, 512 et seq. 


Mohammedans, their conduct in India at different periods, 93. 
Mossop, Letter of the Rev. D. Williams to Mr. Garrick, relating his death, 69. 


Music of Nature, &c. &c., 345—of the distinction between noise and musical sound, 
346—dillerence in the quality of sound, between a Cremona violin of 1660, and 

_ oneof modern date, 1b,—respective sizes of the Amati and Straduarius. violins, 347 
—cffect on the guitar of introduction of a tail-piece, is,—imitative music not suc- 
cessful, 348--the human voice the most perfect of musical instruments, 349—the 
progress of musical improvement probably unlimited, 76.—remarks on musical 
accentuation, ib. e¢ segg.—on time, 351—on the association in idea of colour with 
sound, 354—use of the frets on the finger-board of a guitar, 356—mode of dividing 
the scale of a guitar, ib.—its powers compared with those of the piano-forte, 357 
—lines presented to Iluerta by Madame Emile Girardin, 16.— remarks on 
the harmonic notes of the violin, and Paganini’s excellence in the management 
of them, 359—comparative progress of executive skill on the violin since the days 
of Lully, 360—the piano-forte not the best instrument to accompany the voice, 
361—remarks on the organ, 362—on the clarionet, 363—on the trombone or sack- 
but, 364—remarks on the sound of a musical string, i+.—modulation defined, 365 
~—on the complexions of keys, ib.—on tuning, 366. 


Musquet, its worth in New Zealand, 316. 


N. 


National Bank, objections to the establishment of a, with answers, 205 e¢ segq. 

New South Wales, state of crime and punishment in, 57 et seq. 

New Zealand, Farle’s Nine Months’ Residence in, 311—its advantages for the 
studies of an Artist, is.—geographical information respecting it very limited, 312 
few quadrupeds and no grass, ié.—an abundance of fern, on which the cattle 
feed and thrive, id.—its inducements to merchant and fishing vessels, id,—brief 
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description of the inhabitants, 312—their character stained by cannibalism, 
ib.— its dire consequences, ib.—virtues of the New Zealanders, 314 — their 
passion for musquets and gunpowder, *b.—no other currency received by them 
from the South-Sea whalers, 315—consequences of the introduction of fire-arms 
into New Zealand, i6.—advantages resulting from the non-attachment of the bay- 
onet to the musquet, ib. e¢ segy—prospective observations respecting the intro- 
duction of the rifle among them, 316—worth of a musquet in New Zealand, ib.— 
progress of the author from Tristan d’Acunha to New Zealand, 317—the harbour 
of E. O. Ke Anga described, 319—description and character of the New Zea- 
lander, b.—their dress, and behaviour on board the ship on its arrival at Parku- 
neigh, 320—their horrid practice of cannibalism, i/.—the revolting sight of a 
poor boy whose roasted remains the author stumbled upon ina stroll on the shore, 
16,—sudden change of appearance in the New Zealander when excited, 321—their 
aversion to strong drink, 71.—improvement in theircharacter with regard to theft, 
ib.—English Dock-yard Establishment at E. O. Racky, 323—the author passes 
the night in a hut belonging to a son of Pationi, in a pedestrian tour, 324—his 
description of the scene within, 325—the village of Ty-a-my described, 326—colo- 
nization of New Zealand recommended, or at least the appointment of a com- 
mercial agent at the Bay of Islands, 328—another instance in proof of the preva- 
lence of cannibalism in New Zealand, 329—the author’s departure from New Zea- 
land, with concluding remarks on the character of the people and present con- 
dition of their country, 333, 
Q. 


Observations on the Law and Constitution, and present Government of India, &c. 
&e., by lieut.-col. Galloway, reviewed, #5—extract on the condition of the soil of 
India in regard to cultivation, 96, 


eopeecneeeee On the present state of the English Drama, 71. 


Officers connected with the House of Commons, Report of the, and the Salaries, Fees, 
&e., review-head, 450. 


Official Morals, 334—Montaigne’s irony on the sacrifice of conscience in public 
men for the public good, is.—prospect of the advance of political integrity, 335—- 
the public character of Boethius, i4.—administration of the executive department 
of the state considered, 336—extracts from Mr. Oswald's correspondence respect- 
ing the corruption of public men, 337—account of his own introduction to office, 
i6.—lord Kames's subsequent correspondence with him, 338—extracts from that of 
David Hume, lord Elibank, earl of Léven, earl of Findlater, lord Cathcart, lord 
Eylintoune, Mr. Baron Maule, 339—extract of a letter from Mr. Peter Blair of 
New York, 340—falxehood asserted by lord Charles Somerset to be a requisite in 
the character of a public officer, %.—the assertion supported by the testimony of 
Grotius and the practice of Sully, %.—Bacon’s recommendation of it, 341—M. 
Jouy’s reprobation of it, %.—subjects of punishment in a Minister, according to 
the French Constitution, #5.—what the legal tenure of office, 342—Jefferson’s re- 
tmirks respecting the supplying of fit functionaries, 7). e¢ seg.—statute of Richard 
II. quoted on the subject, 344—also, a document of Sir Julius Cesar, th. et seg.— 
extract from the commission of King William to Somers and Locke, 345, 


Pp. 


Paganini, his great skill in pants the harmonic notes, 359—his performances 
on the guitar said to exceed those on the violin, 360. 


Paley’s Theory of Morals, Vindicated, by the Rev. Latham Wainewright, M.A. 413 
—first advocates of the principle of utility, 413—its definition, #.—folly of vio- 
lating any of the established rules of morality, and consequent obligation to main- 
tain them, 444—cbjections answered on the ground of religious rule, #%.—on the 
selfishness of the principle, 445—the great influence of habit on moral conduct, 
417—the question of a moral faculty considered, ¢+,—¢extract from the novel of 
‘* Fort Risban ” on the greatest happiness principle, 419. 


Parliamentary Candidate's proposed Declaration of Principles, &c. &e. review-head, 
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— Law, System of, prepared for the State of Louisiana, by Edward Livingston, 


Pilgrim’s Progress, with a Life of John Bunyan ; by Robert Southey, Eeq. LL.D., 
reviewed, 10x 


Political Economy, 1—great advantage resulting from the cultivation of it in the 
present position of society, #. e¢ seq.—theory defined, 2—benefits derivable from 
the cultivation of inferior soils by the present generation, equal or greater than 
those which resulted to the early cultivators of the best, b.—consequences of im- 
provements in agriculture considered, 3—view of the effects of the unlimited 
power of population on the limited produce of the soil, 4 e¢ seg.—expedients of 
relief, 7—observations on them, 8—Tory practice and policy, 9—nature and pro- 
ducts of trade, 12—of the reciprocal bearing of agriculture and manufactures, 17 
—condition and consequences of an extra population, 20—definition of capital, 7b. 
—home colonization and the pauper system identified, #.—remarks on the defi- 
ciency of population and capital resulting from wars and war-expenditure, 21— 
on over-production, 22—on foreign trade, and the objections to it in support of 
our Corn laws, 23—the trade defended, 25—political ascendancy of the landlords 
recommended, 27—a counter-view of the arguments for it, vee in favour of that 
of the manufacturers, 28—of Tithes, is.—the real ground of objection to Taxation 
stated, 30—brief view and just ground of objection to the Law of Primogeniture, 
ib.—the argument for it fairly stated, 31—the natural progress of Emigration op- 
posed to that politically effected, 32—poor-laws viewed in the light of retributive 
justice, is.—brief observations on the Education of the People, 33. 


eeeeceseeeeeeesee in Connexion with the Moral State and Moral Prospects of So- 
ciety; by Thomas Chalmers,’D.D., 1—Extracts: extension in agriculture effected 
by improvement in manufactures, 3—increase of the means of subsistence fol- 
lowed invariably by an increase of population, 4—remedial expedients for surplus 
population, 7—surplus poe the original fund by which art and science are 
promoted, 10—fallacy of the notion that employment is the immediate source of 
maintenance, 1! e¢ segg.—imposition of the whole burden of taxation on the land. 
lords, with political ascendancy, r nded, 27. 


Political Tactics, Essay on, by Jeremy Bentham, &c, 450, 

Practical Suggestions for the internal Reform of the House of Commons, 450. _ 

Prayer of Sir Henry Vane on the mcrning of his execution, 107. 

Prezedents of Indictments, with a concise Treatise on the Duties of Grand Jurors 
by Daniel Davis, 368. 

Prison Discipline, extract from Mr. Livingston’s book on the subject of, 374. 

Private Correspondence of David Garrick with the most celebrated Persons of his 
Time, &c. reviewed, 67. 

Propositions of the Canon concocted by Laud, in the Convocation of 1640, 501, 

Public Petitions, Report from the Select Committee on, 450. 

Punishment of Death, Remarks on the Expediency of Abolishing the ; by Edward 
Livingston, LL D., reviewed, 52-53. 

we teceee coeseseeecy O2—enormous exercise of it by Henry VIII., ié—opinions of 
Reccaria respecting it, and of vindictive punishments generally, 53—of Mr. Liy- 
ingston respecting the punishment of the lash, ib. et seg.—effects of the publica- 
tion of Beccaria’s work, 54—objection of Lord Eldon to alter the laws'in respect 
to capital punishments, 55—gradual diminution of their infliction in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, 56 —efficacy of the laws increased hy a decrease of their se- 
verity, 57—modification of secondary punishments and good effects'of penitentiary 
discipline, 58 ef seg—contiact system suggested by Mr, Bentham, 60—general 
abolition of the punishment of denth recommended by him, is.—it® gradual abo- 
lition in England at present presumed more expedient, 61. 

Q. 


Quasi-legitimists in France, their character and proceedings, 227—their conduct on 
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the peerage question, 228 et seg.—encouraged by the king, 231—ultimate effect 
of their operations, 239, 


R. 


Radical ( The): An Autobiography, &c. &c., reviewed, 182—Tory habits at variance 
with the natural feelings of man, 183—evinced in Galt, and in the character of 
this and his former work, io.—outlines of the story, 185—extracts, 187 e¢ segq. 


Reform, Prospects of, 248—the acquisition of the Reform Bill to be carefully main- 
tained, 249—by whom gained, 7b.—the necessity of union, even at the cost of 
mutual sacrifice of particular interests, 16.—certain points of reform to be obtained, 
251—a change of ministry to be opposed, 253—the creation of Tory peers to be 
closely watched, 254—-the appointment of Tory ministers on foreign stations de- 
structive of confidence in the sincerity of the government, b.—three things to be 
demanded by the people for their future security, 255—also the abolition of Colo- 
nial Slavery, 256. 


Renewal of the Bank Charter, 193.—See Bank Charter. 


Retired Man’s Meditations, or, The Mysterie and Power of Godlines shining forth 
in the Living Word, &c. &e.; by Henry Vane, Knight, reviewed, 103. 


Rights of Nations; A Treatise on Representative Government, Despotism, and 
Reform ; review-head, 248, 


Roman Commons, their condition in the time of Cicero, 165, 


8. 
Sackbut, derivation of the word, 364. 


Sallustii, C. Crispi, de Catilinze Conjuratione Belloque Jugurthino Historiw, Ani- 
madversionibus illustravit Carolus Anthon, &c., &c., reviewed, 145, 


Secondary Punishments, Report of the Committee of the House of Commons on, 
review-head, 52, 


Select Committees of the House of Commons, Return of the Expenses of all, since 
the year, 1830, review-head, 450. 


Senate, Roman, its corrupt character in the time of Jugurtha, 162. 


Silk and Glove Trades, Supplement to the Article on the, 24!1—objection to the 
term *‘ double incidence ” answered, i.—the expression “ loss of the brandy and 
water” to the glove-merchant balanced by the ‘‘ benefit to his trade,’’ explained, 
242 et segq. 


oeccccceccceseeesess Second Supplement, 380—explanation of the charge in the 
“ True Sun,” respecting loss by the free-trade system, #b.—answered, id. e¢ seg.— 
the subject of the two sources of gain by trade restrictions considered, ib, et seg. 


Sing-Sing, prison at, description of the, its discipline and results, 372. 

Sonuet the nineteenth of Milton quoted, 113. 

Sound, remarks on the progress of, 361. 

e+eeee Of a musical string, being a compound of three sounds, remarks on the, 364. 
Statistics and Political Institutions of the United States, 168.—See United States. 


Superstitions Cambrian, 382—the errors of superstition most tenacious in the haman 
mind, 383—the belief in supernatural appearances entertained by many men of 
strong minds, ib.—Cicero’sopinion respecting the bodies of departed spirits, 384— 
superstitious notions of the Britons probably derived partly from the Romans and 
partly from the Druids, 386—the localities of the Welsh conducive to their super- 
stitions, id,—two distinet species of fairies among them, the Tylwyth Tég and the 
Ellyllon, 387—humorous song by bishop Corbet on the subject of fairies, 388— 

* narrative reeorded by Giraldus Cambrensis illustrative of the popular opinion 
respecting them, in the twelfth century, 389—the pranks of the Ellyllon, 390— 
song respecting the fairy tribe attributed to Ben Jonson, 392—a recipe for the 
conjuration of fairies, 393—remarks on their origin among the Saxons, 76. e¢ seg, 
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—among the Britons, 394—their actions and attributes, 7b. e¢ sey.—account of 
the Knockers, 396—the superstition of Holy Wells, 397—powers of that at the 
monastery of St. Dwynwen, iJ.—of St. Winefred’s, 398—the legend related, ib.— 
frequented at the present day, 399—James II. rewarded for a visit to it, 400— 
monkish memorial of the origin and attributes of the well, ‘#6.—the superstition 
attached to St. Elian’s Well, 401—to that of St. Thecla in Denbighshire, 402— 
superstition of the Corpse Candle, ib.—narrative in illustration of it, 403— 
Ignis Fatuus, supposed a luminous insect, #4. superstitious notion that ancient 
towns and towers are covered by mountain lakes, 405, 


T. 
Taxation, the Mohammedan system of in India, 77 et seq. 
Timour, character of, as derived from his conduct in India, 78. 
Trial of Sir Henry Vane, Kt. at the King’s Bench, Westminster, review head, 103. 


U. 

United States, Statistics and Political Institutions of the, 168—character of Mr. W. 
G. Ouseley’s Remarks on the, 169—observation of the Marquis of Lan:downe in 
parliament, on the wise provision made for a further extension of the American 
Constitution by the founders of it, ié.—remarks on the use of the elective fran- 
chise in America by large constituencies, 170—general state of public manners, 
173—the ministers of religion chosen and paid by their respective congregations, 
176—of the gold-mines in the United States, #d. 


eeecscesesees Of North America, History and Topography of the, edited by John 
Hinton, A.M., 168—reviewed, 176—extract, character and objects of the early 
colonists, 178—grounds of justification for the revolution of 1776, and for consi- 
dering the taxation of America as tyranny, 179—treatment of slaves in the United 
States, 180. 


veeeesesseees, Account of the Visit of Genera] Lafayette to the, in 1825, by M. Le- 
vasseur, 168—reviewed, 18]. 


Vv. 


Vane and Bunyan, 103—remarks on the enthusiasm of such men, 104—Vane’s 
prayer with his family on the morning of his execution quoted in refutation of 
Clarendon’s charge of a * peculiar darkness’ in his prayers, 107—cause of Bun- 
yan’s imprisonment, 108—quotation from a passage in May on the subject of lay- 
preaching, i+.—evidence of Bunyan’s readiness to have suffered martyrdom, 109 
—condition of his family when sent to prison, and his distress in consequence of 
it, ib.—Hume’s opinion of Sir Henry Vane's writings, 111— extracts from his 
‘Retired Man’s Meditations,’ 112 e¢ segg.—Burnet’s account of his religious cha- 
racter, 117—extract from Clarendon on his style, i6.—character of the writings of 
Vane and Bunyan, compared, id. 


Ww. 


i Vindication of Paley. Fort Risban, 413,—See Paley’s Theory of 
Morals. 


Washington Irving’s Alhambra reviewed, 132— analysis of the author’s character as 
a writer, ib.—-description and character of the work, 133—extract, mountain 
scenery in the South of Spain, 135—account of the Alhambra, 137 ef seg.—the 
stories described, 142. 


Wealth of Nations, M‘Culloch’s edition of Dr. Adam Smith’s, 267—peculiarities 
of the present edition, ib. e¢ seg.—remarks on the general opinion formerly held, 
that gold and silver were exclusively wealth, 269—an increase in the nominal 
quantity of money a loss to the labourer, i6.—the ex portation of the precious metals 
prohibited at various periods of our history,270—origin of the mercantile system in 
relation to the exportation of gold and silver, 271—of the balance of trade, 272— 
the statutes prohibiting the exportation of foreign coin and bullion repealed, 273 
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—remarks on Sir Josiah Child’s ‘* New Discourse of Trade,’’ 274—extract from 
a tract, called “ England’s Great Happiness, or a Dialogue between Content and 
Complaint,’’ 275—remarks extracted from the political tracts of Sir William 
Petty, 276—extracts from the “ Discourses on Trade, &c.” of Sir Dudley North, 
277 et seqgg.—remarks on debasing the coin, 279—controversy respecting the im- 

rtation of East-India silks and cotton stuffs, 280—extracts from Sir Matthew 

ecker’s ‘‘ Essay on the Causes of the Decline of Foreign Trade’’, 282 et seg.— 
subjects of the Second and Third Sections, 263—-of the editor’s notes, 284—on the 
precise meaning of Wealth, 76.—the editor’s charge against Smith of neglecting 
the comparative fertility of soils in his comparison between the agriculture of rich 
and poor countries answered, 7J.—his objections to Adam Smith on the division 
of labour answered, #b.—also on the component parts of the price of commodities, 
on industry, on rent, 285 et segg.—on the definition of capital, 289, et segg.—on 
public debts, 293—on the definition of labour, 7.—on value, 294—on rent, 295 
et segg-—on population, on the consequences of the use of the potato, and on 
wages, 298—on the circumstances which determine the rate of profit, tb. e¢ seqq. 
—on money,on corn laws,and corn trade, 301—on the effect of granting a bounty 
on the exportation of corn, 302—navigation laws, 304—impressment, 305— 
colonial system, #%.—on the commercial treaty with France, in 1786, 306—com- 
mercial revulsions, 307—herring fishery, ib.—disposal of property by will, 308— 
on the government, revenue, and commerce of India, ib.—taxes on the rent of 
land, i6—taxes on profits, #5.—taxes on wages, 309—taxes on raw produce, 
ib.—taxes on commodities, id.—on the funding system, 310—on the additional 
Note on rent, #5. 


Webster's Crimes Act, 368. ’ 
Williams, Rev. D., his letter to Mr. Garrick on the death of Mossop, 69. 
Winifred, St., legend of, 398. 
Z 
Zemindar, in India, a tax-collector, 77. 
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